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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


T.  S.  Adman  Back  After  12  Years 
eels  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle 


Press  and  People  Talk  Differently  . . .  Serious 
Attitude  Prevalent , .  Predicts  "Horrible 
Blatting''  of  Radio  Ads  Will  Subside 
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soporific  achievement  of  Rip  Van 
iiikle  might  be  used  by  our  An- 
ny  Comstock  of  advertising,  that 
sweetheart  of 
fifty  thousand 

_  consuming  1  a  - 

dies,  the  aston- 
ishing  Stuart 
Chase,  as  the 
subject  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  against  the 
wicked  luxury 
of  Simimon» 
Beds,  Pepperell 
Sheets  and  Kaf- 
fee  Hag.  Other¬ 
wise  the  fact 
Arno*  Stote  that  Rip  slept 

without  benefit 
advertised  goods  is  not  so  much  to 
surprised  about. 

Rip  slept  because  there  was  not 
ough  going  on  in  his  day  to  keep 
tn  awake.  But  if  you  had  left  this 
untry  12  years  ago,  when  the  golden 
ck  on  the  heights  of  the  Heckscher 
illding  was  still  talked  about;  when 
e  Florida  boom  had  just  exploded 
>d  mangled  a  number  of  fortimes; 
you  had  sailed  away  then  only  to 
turn  in  this  year  when  press  and 
ople  write  and  talk  in  terms  of  ini- 
ds  which  would  mean  nothing  to 
lu.  Then  you  woxild  know  some- 
ing  about  change.  (I  have  made  a 
!t  of  what  TVA,  NRA  and  other 
ich  symbols  mean,  for  personal  use, 

'  I  can  make  sense  out  of  what  I 
ad  and  hear). 

Warned  of  Changes 
However  I  was  warned  of  changes 
ng  before  I  caught  sight  of  my 
itive  land.  During  hot  afternoons 
cool  nights  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
here  things  are  much  as  they  have 
ways  been,  I  heard  of  the  dangers 
>nfronting  this  country. 

Two  elderly  gentlemen,  one  a  re- 
fed  official  of  a  great  public  service 
>rporation  and  the  other  a  retired 
jrporation  lawyer,  either  took  turns 
■  united  in  their  efforts  to  prepare 
«  for  the  Tragedy  of  the  States  as 
'ey  writhed  and  grosmed  under  the 
eel  of  a  despot.  Then  there  was  that 
ither  pathetic  incident  when  the 
hite  haired  wife  of  the  lawyer  came 
)  me  confidentially  and  begged  me 
ot  again  to  mention  to  her  husband 
'e  name  of  a  certain  Personage  in 
|gh  Office  for  fear  her  good  man 
ight  have  a  stroke  before  she  got 
^  home.  It  sounds  absiird,  I  know; 
Jt  it’s  true. 

Even  so,  the  first  sight  of  those 


MR.  STOTE,  author  of  th»  accompanying  article  and  others  to  appear  subse¬ 
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stately  bridges  spanning  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Golden  Gate,  while  not,  in  a 
sense,  representing  so  significant  a 
change  as  did  the  startling  attitude  of 
those  elderly  gentlemen,  thrilled  me 
with  the  evidence  of  heroic  change  on 
the  side  of  progress.  And  so  did  much 
of  San  Francisco.  First  sight  after 
12  years  made  me  feel  very  Winkle- 
ish. 

For  in  London  and  Paris  businesses 
and  buildings,  even  people,  are  like 
wine  and  accumulate  virtue  with  age. 
But  not  so  San  Francisco,  that  excit¬ 
ing  cosmopolis  of  the  West  Coast. 
There  I  parted  with  my  white  haired 
prophets  of  despair  and  set  about  ac¬ 
quainting  myself  with  a  city  and  a 
coimtry  which  seemed  strange  yet 
strangely  familiar.  A  city  and  a  coun¬ 
try  which,  if  physical  appearance  is 
any  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
had  done  wonders  for  itself,  and  that 
during  12  years  which  have  conceived 
more  chaos  than  any  other  dozen  in 
the  history  of  man. 

Sem*  Commcad  F.  D.  R. 

I  called  on  Carl  Eastman  of  Ayer 
and  Don  Francisco  of  Lord  &  'ntomas 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  they  agreed  with  my  ancients 
of  the  high  seas.  I  found  they  were 
able  to  speak  quite  coherently,  if  not 
always  appreciatively,  of  the  goings 
on  at  Washington.  I  also  found  other 
men  who  did  not  rave  at  Roosevelt. 
Men  in  important  positions.  Men  who 
commended  as  well  as  condemned. 

Something  else  I  found.  While  I 
have  no  least  information  as  to  the 
financial  holdings  of  Mr.  Eastman  and 
Mr.  Francisco,  I  found,  as  I  wended 
my  way  across  the  continent,  that  they 
represent  a  division  of  our  business 
life.  I  foimd  that  age  and  vested 
wealth,  when  combined  in  one  person, 
could  not  contain  themselves  when 


addressing  remarks  against  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  Yet  younger  men,  probably 
less  encumbered  with  stocks  and 
bonds  and  who  had  every  reason  to 
anticipate  many  years  of  productive 
effort  before  them,  were  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  good,  even  to  be  generous 
in  the  nature  of  their  criticism  as  di¬ 
rected  against  Washington. 

Yet  the  greatest  nation-wide  change 
I  have  found,  greater  even  than  that 
represented  by  the  horrible  blatting 
invasion  of  all  sane  human  intercourse 
by  broadcast  advertising  (of  which 
I  shall  have  more  and  worse  to  say 
later  on),  has  been  the  awakening  of 
our  whole  country  to  national,  even 
international,  affairs. 

All  Snap  at  Political  Bon* 

When  I  left  this  land  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  confined  interests  in  1926; 
when  no  one  concerned  himself  with 
politics  and  everyone  broke  the  18th 
Amendment;  when  Coolidge  was  the 
forgotten  man  pottering  about  the 
White  House;  if  any  one  had  told  me 
then  that  in  12  years  the  U.  S.  would 
be  as  politically  conscious  of  affairs 
as  a  bride  marching  up  the  church 
aisle  is  of  her  appearance,  I  would 
have  politely  but  firmly  told  that 
person  he  was  gaga,  balmy,  and 
the  original  It  in  “it  can’t  happen 
here.” 

But  I  was  wrong.  I’m  glad  to  say. 
During  my  long  drawn  out  trek  across 
the  continent  to  get  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  of  what  is  actually  happening 
here  I  tcdked  with  hundreds  of  men 
and  women,  in  all  sorts  of  work,  from 
driving  taxis  to  running  banks,  from 
servants  to  manufacturers.  And  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  snapped  at  the  political  bone 
the  moment  I  brought  it  out  of  a  side 
pocket  in  our  conversation.  Women, 
in  other  words  the  majority  consum¬ 


ers,  both  young  and  not  so  young, 
seemed  much  more  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics  than  in  beauty  products;  and 
they  all  had  very  decided  ideas  about 
things,  were  ready  to  express  those 
ideas,  and  to  go  to  bat  for  them;  in 
fact  apparently  ready  to  help  “do 
something  about  it.” 

Books  which  would  have  had  a  mild 
interest  for  a  comparative  few  in  1926, 
at  least  so  I  am  convinced,  are  best 
sellers  in  1938.  Women  are  reading 
newspapers,  not  merely  mussing  them 
up  to  get  at  the  advertising  pages  or 
beauty  hints. 

SerloHt  Attitude  Prevalent 

Just  how  so  remarkable  and  so 
general  a  change  in  the  character  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  consumer 
thinking  can  be  turned  to  advantage 
by  the  advertiser  is  something  to  be 
worked  out.  I  am  not  suggesting  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  trying  to  use 
political  differences  as  a  basis  for 
copy  appeal  but  rather  that  the  seri¬ 
ous  attitude  so  prevalent  today,  as 
witness  the  great  growth  of  Readers’ 
Digest,  is  something  to  be  had  in 
mind  when  outlining  an  advertising 
program. 

In  Los  Angeles  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Roy  Kellogg,  managing  director  of 
the  Ad  Club  there,  and  was  his  guest 
at  a  luncheon  attended  by  more  than 
700  advertising  men,  sales  managers, 
clients  and  newspaper  men.  With  as 
careful  a  survey  as  I  was  permitted 
to  make  I  saw  nothing  stronger  on  any 
table  than  coffee.  In  London  there 
would  have  been  a  pint  of  bitter  beer 
at  almost  every  place;  and  wine  in 
Paris;  but  in  our  lawless  land,  with 
prohibition  washed  down  and  out, 
water  was  good  enough  during  a 
mid-day  meal  when  work  was  still 
ahead. 

One  thing  which  impressed  me  at 
this  luncheon  was  the  ease  with  which 
a  number  of  men  got  on  their  feet 
and  spoke  with  wit,  sense  and 
sound  logic,  and  made  thnr  remarks 
brief. 

No  stones  were  thrown  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  No  depression  talk  was  heard. 

Ads  Create  a  Resort 

On  another  day  I  called  on  Don 
Thomas,  head  of  the  All  Year  Club. 
He  told  me  that  diu-ing  the  eventfvil 
years  I  had  been  away  advertising  had 
converted  Southern  California  into  a 
summer  resort.  Without  interfering 
with  the  number  of  their  winter 
guests  they  had  trebled  that  number 
for  the  summer  season.  Moreover, 
while  the  average  stay  of  the  winter 
visitors  was  a  fortnight  the  summer 
tourist  average  was  nearly  double 
that  time. 

I  found  advertising  agencies  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,  and  in  my  opinion  they  were 
there  for  no  go^  purpose;  simply 
taking  the  bread  and  butter  right  out 
of  the  mouths  of  us  who  write  copy, 
advertising  copy,  selling  copy,  not  a 
lot  of  tripe  to  be  spoken  by  people 
with  less  advertising  sense  than  Don¬ 
ald  Duck. 

While  I  don’t  say  that  if  I  had 
stayed  home  I  could  have  done  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter,  it  was 
none  the  less  a  shock  to  find  highly 
respectable  and  ethical  advertising 
agencies  cutting  up  didos  out  there, 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Bar  Charges  Contempt 
To  Los  Angeles  Times 

Affidavit  Filed  in  Superior  Court  Challenges 
Right  of  Newspaper  to  Make  Editorial  Comment 
On  Court  Decisions  Before  Sentence 


LOS  ANGELES,  June  7— Right  of 
newspapers  to  make  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  court  decisions  during  the 
interval  between  verdict  and  passing 
of  sentence  or  other  disposition,  is 
challenged  by  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Association  in  an  affidavit  filed  Sat¬ 
urday  in  Superior  Court. 

The  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  J.  Louis 
Elkins,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bar  Association,  names  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Harry  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent,  Norman  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing 
editor,  as  respondents  in  contempt. 
Five  separate  coimts  are  cited  in 
which  the  affidavit  asserts  the  Times 
calculated  editorial  statements  to  “in¬ 
terfere  with,  influence,  sway  and 
control  the  proceedings  in  said  ac¬ 
tion,”  and  sway,  embarrass  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  actions  and  decisions  of 
the  judge;  and  that  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  tended  to  “interfere  with  the 
orderly  and  due  administration  of 
justice  in  said  action.” 

Five  Editorials  Quoted 
A  group  of  five  editorials,  published 
from  Dec.  21.  1937,  to  May  5,  1938, 
form  the  basis  for  the  action,  and  are 
quoted  verbatim  in  the  affidavit.  In 
each  case,  the  editorial  was  written 
and  published  after  the  court  or  jury 
had  arrived  at  a  decision,  but  before 
sentence  had  been  passed,  or  rulings 
made  on  motions  for  new  trial,  appli¬ 
cations  for  probation,  etc. 

First  of  the  editorials,  titled  “Sit- 
Strikers  Convicted,”  followed  the 
conviction  and  preceded  the  sentenc¬ 
ing  of  a  group  of  sit-down  strikers  in 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  plant  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  State  Penal 
Code.  It  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  verdict  to  Los  Angeles,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  District  Attorney  Buron 
Fitts’  congratulations  to  the  jury  for 
its  “important  verdict.” 

The  next  editorial,  "The  Wright 
Verdict,”  followed  the  finding  by  a 
jury  that  Paul  A.  Wright,  charged 
with  two  counts  of  murder,  was  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  It  commented  on 
the  “imwritten  law”  as  a  form  of  so¬ 
cial  anarchy,  and  criticized  the 
“weird”  California  law  which  per¬ 
mits  a  plea  of  “not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity,”  and  permits  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  say  “I  didn’t  do  it,  but  if  I  did  I 
was  crazy  at  the  time  and  so  ought 
not  to  be  punished  anyway.” 

“Quoon  Holon's"  Cato  Cited 
The  third  editorial,  “The  Fall  of 
an  Ex-Queen,”  was  based  on  a  jury’s 
conviction  of  Erwin  P.  Werner  and 
Helen  Werner  (once  known  as 
“Queen  Helen”  in  Los  Angeles  poli¬ 
tics)  on  two  counts  of  grand  theft  and 
bribe  solicitation,  and  was  published 
after  the  defendants  had  filed  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  but  before  a  ruling 
was  made  on  the  motion.  The  edi¬ 
torial  conunented  that  politics  were 
sordid  when  of  the  boss  type. 

TTie  fourth  editorial  was  “Jackie’s 
Millions,”  which  traced  the  lineal  de¬ 
scent  of  the  California  statute  imder 
which  a  child’s  earnings  belong  to  his 
parents. 

The  fifth  editorial,  “Probation  for 
Gorillas?”  opposed  the  granting  of 
probation  to  two  “wrecking  crew” 
members  of  the  Teamsters’  Union 
after  being  found  guilty  of  assault 


with  a  deadly  weapon.  It  observed 
“it  will  teach  no  lesson  to  other  thugs 
to  put  these  men  on  good  behavior 
for  a  limited  time.”  “Judge  A.  A. 
Scott  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if 
he  grants  probation  to  Matthew  Shan¬ 
non  and  Kennon  Holmes.” 

The  filing  of  the  affidavit  came  as  a 
surprise,  with  the  Times  observing 
editorially  that  so  far  as  it  was  aware, 
it  was  without  precedent  anywhere. 
The  action  “appears  to  be  an  effort  to 
set  up  a  sort  of  local  Black  commit¬ 
tee  of  press  censorship,”  the  editorial 
asserts,  but  later  observes  that  it  does 
not  believe  the  action  was  taken  with 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  editorial  said,  in  part: 

“To  charge  or  imply  that  the  Times 
has  attempted,  for  some  purpose  of 
its  own,  to  influence  the  courts  in 
these  or  any  others  of  the  thousands 
of  similar  cases  it  has  reported  and 
commented  on  in  the  fifty-seven 
years  of  its  publication  is  too 
silly  to  dignify  by  denial.  The  Times 
has  always  taken  pride  in  the  high 
average  of  intelligence,  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  local  judiciary  and 
has  lost  no  opportunity  to  support  and 
upbuild  it.  Such  contributions  The 
Times  considers  a  sufficient  refuta¬ 
tion  of  these  ill-considered  charges, 
since  they  are  mutually  contradictory 
and  incompatible. 

In  the  Bar  Association  are  many 
men  as  well  aware  as  any  newspaper 
publisher  of  the  danger  to  the  public 
interest  of  attempts  to  circumscribe 
the  legitimate  liberties  of  the  press. 
They  are  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  by 
Senator  Minton  and  the  notorious 
Black  committee.  They  will,  the 
Times  believes,  share  its  own  regret 
that  such  an  action  as  this  should 
have  been  brought  in  the  name  of 
their  organization. 


NICKEL  CO.  ADS 

Montreal,  June  7 — Plans  have  been 
completed  by  the  International  Nickel 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  for  a  technical 
advertising  campaign  in  the  U.  S.  on 
the  use  of  Canadian  nickel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  alloys,  the  theme  of  this  be¬ 
ing  “How  to  win  friends  and  influence 
profits.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

June  11-12 — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hollywood  Knickerbocker  Ho¬ 
tel,  Hollywood. 

June  12  -  15  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  De¬ 
troit. 

June  12-15 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

June  13-16 — Assn,  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Nicollett,  Minneapolis. 

June  13-20 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  King  Edward, 
Toronto. 

June  15-18  —  Newspaper 
Assn.  Managers,  16th  annual 
convention,  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

June  16-18 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Claridge,  Memphis. 

June  19-20— Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  Quebec. 

June  20-23 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

June  20-24  —  C.I.T.  Safety 
Foundation,  newspaper  seminar 
of  safety,  Waldorf,  New  York. 

June  21-22-23— I.C.M. A.  Con¬ 
vention,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

June  25-26 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  mid¬ 
year  editorial  conference,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  25-27  —  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  southern  and  north¬ 
ern  units,  convention,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

June  25-29  —  International 
Advertising  Convention,  Em¬ 
pire  Exhibition  Conference 
Hall,  Glasgow. 

June  26-30 — Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  Assn.,  convention. 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

June  27-July  1 — National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  midyear 
convention,  Cincinnati. 

June  28-29 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  (British),  convention, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 


5  More  Indicted 
In  Waterbury; 
Total  Now  Is  32 
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Four  Officials  Quit  lobs  . , 
Jury  Continuing  Dailies' 
Probe 


Five  more  arrests  were  made 
week  in  Connecticut — bringing 
total  to  32 — as  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation  by  Waterbury’s  extrao; 
dinary  grand  jury,  organized  and  in- 
spired  as  the  result  of  revelations  d 
municipal  graft  by  the  Waferbiny 
American  and  Republican. 

Bench  warrants  for  the  five  were 
issued  Jime  7  at  Hartford  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Robert  L.  W 
upon  request  of  State’s  Attorney 
Hugh  M.  Alcorn. 

The  five,  charged  with  violation 
the  corrupt  practices’  act  are; 

Sen.  Joseph  H.  Lawlor  (D.), 
Waterbury,  president  pro  tern  of  the 
state’s  upper  house,  who  last  week 
resigned  his  $5,500  a  year  post 
state  athletic  commissioner  upon  de¬ 
mand  of  Gov.  Wilbur  Cross. 


IH 
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SHELL  ADS 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada 
will  feature  “The  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,”  in  its  1938  campaign. 
Paintings  by  a  New  York  artist  will 
be  used  in  newspapers,  direct  mail, 
pwsters,  and  other  media. 


Another  Resigns  State  Job 

Rep.  John  D.  Thoms,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  who  last  week 
resigned  his  $5,500  a  year  job  as  Con 
necticut  Statute  revision  commisioner 
upon  demand  of  the  governor.  Thoms' 
home  is  in  Waterbury. 

Sen.  Matthew  A.  Daly  (D.), 
New  Haven,  who  last  week  resigned 
his  $3,000  a  year  job  as  county  com 
missioner  upon  order  of  the  governor 

Former  ^n.  Nathan  Spiro  (R.), 
Danbury. 

Former  Rep.  Daniel  F.  B.  Hickey 
(R.),  of  Stamford,  majority  leader 
the  House  in  1935. 

Already  under  arrest  (with  bonds 
of  $25,000  each  postexi)  and  spared  a 
second  arrest  were:  Lieut. -Gov. 
Frank  Hayes,  Mayor  of  Waterbury, 
and  Daniel  J.  Leary,  former  coi- 
troller  of  Waterbury,  both  Demo¬ 
crats. 

11 -Week  Investigation 

Waterbury’s  grand  jury  on  May 
19,  after  11  weeks  of  investigation 
inspired  by  daily  articles  on  munici¬ 
pal  corruption  that  began  Jan.  1  in 
the  American  and  Republican,  rec 
ommended  the  immediate  arrest  of 
27  (E.  &  P.,  May  28,  page  5),  and  the 
subsequent  arrest  of  the  five  taken 
into  custody  this  week. 

Another  development  in  the  Water¬ 
bury  situation  this  week  was  the  res¬ 
ignation  as  state’s  attorney  of  Law¬ 
rence  L.  Lewis,  of  Waterbury.  He 
was  censured  in  the  jury’s  report  ^ 
cause  of  the  operation  of  gambling 
games  on  a  large  scale  in  Waterbury 
during  Mayor  Hayes’  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Grand  Jury,  having  made  the 
preliminary  report  resulting  in  thirty- 
two  arrests,  will  resume  hearings 
June  21. 
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PARKER  ANNIVERSARY 


Chicago,  June  7 — Parker  Pen  Com¬ 
pany,  Janesville,  Wis.,  will  observe  to 
50th  anniversary  with  a  special  four- 
color  advertisement  in  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  for  August  20  and  will 
feature  the  half  century  theme  in  > 
minor  way  in  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  August  and  September  in 
connection  with  school  opening.  At 
the  present  time,  graduation  copy  “ 
being  used  in  approximately  50  news¬ 
papers,  including  rotogravure,  color 
and  black  and  white.  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago 
handles  the  account. 
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Soft  Drink  Sales  Increase  With 
Newspaper  Advertising 


Analysis  of  "Depression-Proof"  Industry  Shows 
Leaders . . .  Coca-Cola,  Pepsi-Cola,  Canada  Dry, 
Welch's  Concentrate  on  Newspaper  Space 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


rHE  DIRECT  CONNECTION  between  distributed  geographically,  states  30.6%,  and  the 
advertising  and  sales,  is  also  proved  Media  Records.  Except  in  New  Eng-  amount,  26.7%. 


his  in  relation  to  its  drop  in  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures. 

Clicquot  Decline 

By  1929  Canada  Dry  led  the  field 
and  has  retained  the  lead  ever  since. 
Clicquot  Club  is  attempting  to  remedy 
the  situation  in  1938  and  will  spend 
over  $1,000,000,  the  figure  which  gave 
it  supremacy  in  1926. 

IhOWS  Clicquot  Club  spent  $203,300  in 
newspapers  in  1935,  $2,200  in  1936, 
and  $37,300  in  1937.  It  spent  noth- 
^ '  ing  in  magazines  and  very  little  in 
radio. 

In  comparison,  Canada  Dry  spent 
$360,400  in  newspapers  in  1935,  $184,- 
400  in  1936,  and  $197,500  in  1937.  It 
advertised  heavily  in  magazines  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  but  did  not  use  radio, 
declining  Its  higher  sales  volume  follows  the 
more  consistent  and  higher  news- 


in  the  soft  drink  field,  according  to  a  land,  Pepsi-Cola  advertising  linage  The  soft  drink  peak  of  advertising  paper  advertising  expenditures.  In 
survey  by  Media  Records.  The  princi-  conforms  much  more  closely  than  in  the  third  quarter  matches  the  low  1935  Canada  Dry’s  newspaper  appro- 
pie— demonstrating  sales  go  hand-in-  does  that  of  Coca-Cola  to  the  relative  point  in  the  distribution  of  effort  in  priation  was  $166,100  higher  than 
land  proportionately  with  amoimt  of  size  of  the  market.  The  best  measure  the  coffee  and  tea  industries  their  Clicquot  Club;  in  1936  it  was  $182,200 
newspaper  advertising — has  already  of  consumption  of  soft  drinks,  with  low  in  the  first  quarter  matches  the  higher,  and  in  1937  $160,200  greater, 
been  proved  in  the  automobile  in-  some  modification,  is  the  Census  dis-  peak  effort  of  the  chocolate-milk  romtvarinff  enft  Hrinlr  anH 
dustry  (Ebitor  &  PimLisina,  April  23,  tribution  of  sales  of  food  stores  and  drinks.  These  three  groups  com-  chocolate  drink  industry  it  is  found 
page  20)  and  the  cigarette  indus-  eating  and  drinking  places,  when  ad-  pete  in  seasonal  distribution  as  fol-  ^  former  was  a  8200  000  000 


try  (Editor 
page  3). 


Publisher,  June 


justment  is  made  for  the  effect  of  lows: 
climate  between  northern  and  south- 


An  analysis  by  Media  Records,  em  states. 


terms  the  soft  drink  business  as  a 
$200,000,000  “depression-proof  indus- 


Linoge  Dittrlbution 


muua-  Without  SUch  adjustment,  sales  Coffee  and  tea  .  26.2  26.8  18.8  28.2 

S''®  ratios  compare  With  the  distribution  ^-’-5  IS-’  10-7 

000,000  last  year  on  four  billion  tra^-  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-Cola  news-  Coca-malt 
actions,  of  which  retailers  probably  1007 

....1:....^  .,...>*1.....  ecnnonnno  paper  activity  in  1937  as  follows.  The  meteorie  riae  nf  Canada  n. 


realized  another  $50,000,000  of  gross 
margin. 

47.9%  in  Newspapers 

It  is  estimated  there  are  nearly  two- 
score  advertised  brands  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  constituting  no  more  than  10% 
of  the  myriad  local  brands  throughout 
the  country.  Tlie  advertised  brands 
expended  $5,470,000  in  advertising  in 
1937,  of  which  $2,619,724,  or  47.9%, 
went  to  newspapers.  Magazines  re¬ 
ceived  36.6%  and  radio  15.5%. 

The  industry  is  a  confirmed  user  of 


Retail 

Co'-a- 

Pepsi 

All  Soft 

Sales 

Cola 

Cola 

Drinks 

Index 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

United  States 

100%. 

100% 

100% 

100% 

New  England . . 

.  9.5 

8.1 

2.6 

7.6 

Mid.  Atlantic.. 

,.  30.S 

19.4 

34.3 

25.3 

So.  Atlantic... 

.  8.7 

15.1 

13.8 

13.7 

E.  No.  Central 

.  20.7 

26.0 

19.0 

22.7 

E.  So.  Central 

.  3.4 

4.9 

3.2 

4.2 

W.  No.  Central 

.  9.1 

8.8 

4.7 

7.8 

W.  So.  Central 

,.  5.9 

5.6 

12.0 

7.6 

Mountain  States 

.  2.8 

1.5 

1.1 

1.6 

Pacific  Coast  . . 

. .  9.4 

10.6 

9.3 

9.5 

le  in  seasonal  aisiriouuon  as  loi-  j^at  the  former  was  a  $200,000,000 

business  in  1937  and  the  latter  a  $40,- 
„l*‘  2nd  3rd  4th  000,000  business. 

Quarter  Quarter  Quarter  Quarter 

%.  %  %  %  Correspondingly,  the  soft  drink  in- 

ft  drinks  . .  13.0  29.7  30.6  26.7  dustry  spent  47.9%  of  its  advertising 

i^oiat"‘d*r“k;  40.9  Ils  Is'.l  fof  ^  n^i^spapers  in  1937,  where- 

Ovaltine  as  the  chocolate  drmk  mdustry  spent 

Coca-malt  only  36.2%  in  newspapers,  18.5%  in 

The  meteoric  rise  of  Canada  Dry  rnagazines,  and  45.3%  in  radio, 
fer  Clicquot  Club,  which  in  1926  led  Chocolate  drinks  spent  $2,750,000  in 
1  ginger  ales  in  sales,  has  been  the  1935  for  all  media,  $2,950,000  in  1936 


leadership  and  permitting  its  adver-  $5,470,000  in  1937  for  the  soft  drink 

tising  effort  to  coast.  Its  decline  in  business. 

sales  to  below  Canada  Dry  products  A  summary  follows: 


ceived  36.6%  and  radio  15.5%.  It  will  be  seen  that  Pepsi-Cola’s 

The  industry  is  a  confirmed  user  of  distribution  of  effort  parallels  gener- 
newspaper  space,  having  increased  its  ally  the  sale  potential,  with  due  allow- 
newspaper  appropriation  from  $1,530,-  ance  for  climate.  Coca-Cola’s  distribu- 


000  in  1935  to  $2,619,724  in  1937. 


ance  for  climate.  Coca-Cola’s  distribu-  Chocolate  brink 
tion  more  nearly  parallels  the  distri-  Coffee  and  Tea 


The  definition  of  soft  drinks  in  this  bution  of  sales  of  eating  and  drinking 
survey  is  limited  to  exclude  choco-  places. 


1935 

1936 

1937 

New.spaper 

Tr 

New.spaper 

% 

•Newspaper 

% 

Soft  Drinks  . 

.  $1,530,000 

37.5 

$1,735,918 

.18.3 

$2,619,724 

47.9 

Chocolate  Drinks  . 

.  1,600.000 

58.2 

1.130,924 

38.3 

853,018 

36.2 

Coffee  and  Tea  . . . 

.  2,914,500 

48.1 

3,352,021 

46.7 

3,741,390 

49.6 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Magazine 

% 

Magazine 

% 

Magazine 

% 

Soft  Drinks  . 

.  $2,058,360 

50.5 

$1,935,884 

42.7 

$2,003,175 

36.6 

Chocolate  Drinks  . 

399,820 

14.5 

682,796 

23.1 

435,368 

18.5 

Coffee  and  Tea... 

999,110 

16.5 

1,207,108 

16.8 

1.189,157 

15.8 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Radio 

Radio 

% 

Radio 

% 

Soft  Drinks  . 

.  $  486,997 

12.0 

$  862,374 

19.0 

$  847,152 

15.5 

Chocolate  Drinks  . 

748,131 

27.3 

1,137,258 

38.6 

1.070,131 

45.3 

Coffee  and  Tea  . . . 

.  2,149,391 

35.4 

2,621,897 

36.5 

2,613,114 

34.6 

late-milk  drinks,  coffee  and  tea,  beer.  Other  Efforts  Soft  Drinks  ... —  $  486,997  i2.n 

wine  and  fountain  drinks  not  made  The  leading  factors  in  other  co^^and  Tea*...!  2,l49!39l  35!4 

from  a  soft-drink  syrup  base.  branches  of  the  soft-drink  field — 

In  the  soft  drink  industry.  Coca-  Welch’s  Grape  Juice,  Canada  Dry  A  summary  of  the  principal  soft  di 
Cola  leads  all  others  in  sales,  in  prom-  Ginger  Ale  and  Hire’s  Rootbeer —  going  analysis  has  been  made,  follows: 
inence  and  in  profits.  Last  year  its  provide  an  illumin^ing  content  to  PwivriPAT  copt  noiv 

net  profit  was  $24,681,616,  about  25%  ‘be  distribution  of  effort  of  the  Colas,  y 

more  than  in  1936.  In  1935  Coca-  except  for  the  fact  that  Canada  Dry  m  .\i  t.K>,  m.au. 

Cola  soent  8306.800  in  newsoaner  ad-  does  not  cover  the  western  part  of  the 


more  than  in  1936.  In  1935  Coca- 
Cola  spent  $306,800  in  newspaper  ad- 


A  summary  of  the  principal  soft  drink  advertisers,  from  which  the  fore- 


PKIN’CIPAL  SOFT  DRINK  ADVERTISERS,  1937 
NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES  AND  RADIO 
Brand  Newspaper  Magazine  Ri 


vertising;  $616,392  in  1936;  and  $898,-  country. 

772  in  1937,  which  was  a  45.8%  in-  There  is  a  close  parallel  between 
crease  in  newspaper  appropriation  ‘be  distribution  of  effort  of  Welch  s 


over  1936. 

Pepti-Cola  Second 

Pepsi-Cola  became  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  competitor  of  Coca-Cola  in 
1937  with  a  $3^,789  expenditure.  The 


with  $197,500  and  Welch’s  Grape  Mid.  Atlantic 
Juice  with  $182,100.  So.  Atlantic 

Coca-Cola  puts  less  than  half  of  its  j?’  central 
advertising  effort  into  newspapers.  W.  No.  Central 
Pepsi-Cola,  on  the  other  hand,  relies 
almost  entirely  upon  newspapers.  Pacific  States 

The  former’s  1937  newspaper  appro-  „  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

priation  is  two  and  a  half  times  Seasonal  distribution  of  soft  drink 

larger  than  Pepsi-Cola’s  but  the  advertising,  like  that  of  coffee  and  tea 
rate  of  growth  of  the  latter  is  more  »iid  chocolate-drmk  advertising,  plays 
rapid.  an  important  part  in  the  pulling 

In  1935  Pepsi-Cola  spent  $2,900  in  Power  of  the  copy, 
newspapers;  in  1936  they  spent  $154,-  Seasonal  Consideration 

697;  and  in  1937  it  was  $358,789.  No  Soft  drink  advertisers  spend  13% 
Mles^  figures  are  made  public  by  the  of  their  newspaper  appropriation  dur- 
Pepsi-Cola  concern,  which  is  an  in-  ing  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  This 
fant  compared  to  the  Coca-Cola  firm,  is  generally  the  coldest  period,  thus 
but  Media  Records  estimates  that  sales  the  smallest  percentage  of  appropria- 
are  already  between  20  and  25%  of  tion. 


Grape  Juice,  and  the  sale  potential, 
as  ^own  below: 


Re- 

Canada 

tail  Welch’s 

Dry 

Hires 

Sales 

Grape 

Ginger 

Root 

Index 

Juice 

Ale 

Beer 

United  States 

100%. 

100% 

100% 

1007. 

New  England  . 

.  9.5 

5.7 

13.8 

0.4 

Mid.  Atlantic 

.  30.5 

33.6 

42.2 

37.4 

So.  Atlantic  . . 

.  8.7 

7.3 

19.6 

16.1 

E.  No.  Central 

.  20.7 

23.1 

15.8 

18.1 

E.  So.  Central 

.  3.4 

3.5 

5.3 

1.8 

W.  No.  Central 

.  9.1 

8.3 

2.5 

10.8 

W.  So.  Central 

.  5.9 

5.9 

.7 

0.9 

Mountain  States 

.  2.8 

1.2 

.1 

2.4 

Pacific  States  . 

.  9.4 

11.4 

12.1 

Coca-Cola’s  volume. 


The  second  quarter,  spring,  receives 


Birelev’s  Orangeade  . 

$  6,014 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Juice . 

....  $ 

73,^15  : 

Canada  Dry  Beverages  . 

79,210 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  . 

94.257 

1.10,6.14 

Canada  Dry  Sparkling  Water  . . 

24,006 

67,086 

Clicquot  Club  Beverages  . 

1,90.1 

Clicquot  Club  Ginger  .Me . 

22,163 

Clicquot  Club  Soda  . 

13,275 

472 

Coca-Cola  . 

898,772 

703.325 

Del  Monte  Pineapple  Juice  . 

162,735 

Dole  Pineapple  Juice  . 

179 

153,688 

Heinz  Tomato  Juice  . 

1,934 

135,140 

Hires’  Hoot  Beer . 

87,541 

91,345 

HofTman  Beverages  . 

6,230 

Hoffman  Pale  Dry  Ginger  .Me.. 

15,984 

Kool-.Ade  . 

41,318 

42,601 

Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  . 

Libby’s  Juices  . 

34,710 

80,950 

90 

22,425 

Mountain  Valiev  Mineral  Water 

61,354 

Moxie  . 

19,005 

Nehi  Beverage  . 

2,411 

10.395 

Orange  Crush  . 

31,701 

Par-T-Pak  Beverage  . 

3,908 

Par-T-Pak  Ginger  .Me . 

9,165 

Pepsi-Cola  . 

358,789 

Dr.  Pepper  . 

67,169 

11,200 

Kemps  Sun  Ray  Tomato  Juice  . . 

12,835 

Malvas  . 

31,587 

Kraft-Tone  . 

23,130 

Seven-Up  . 

74,156 

Royal  Crown  Cola  . 

44,709 

Vichy-Celestin  . 

Welch’s  Grape  Juice  . 

20,016 

4,32  i 

182,133 

15,132 

Welch’s  Juices  . . ._ . 

Stokley  Tomato  Juice . 

11,043 

40,421 

17,900 

White  Rock  . 

22,789 

136,345 

Total  of  Soft  Drinks  1937 . 

$2,619,724  $2,003,175 

19.16 . 

1,735,918 

1,935,884 

1935 . 

1,530.000 

2,058,360 

A  significant  explanation  for  the  29.7%  of  the  expenditure.  ITie  warm 
rapid  growth  of  Pepsi-Cola  is  the  spell  in  the  summer,  or  the  third 
care  with  which  its  appropriation  is  quarter,  receives  the  largest  part. 


(1)  — Source — Media  Records. 

(2) — Source-  Publishers’  Inf.  Bureau,  less  newspaper  weekly  supplements. 

(3) _Source— Netwoik  radio.  Add  2S%  to  40%  for  talent.  Spot  radio  cost  unknown. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 


Cleveland  Guild  Group 
Seeks  to  Oust  Eddy 


IN  A  STATEMENT  released  June  8 

in  Cleveland  over  the  signature  of 
Bruce  Catton,  past  president.  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild,  a  group  of 
Cleveland  guildsmen  have  declared 
their  intention  to  seek  new  national 
leadership  at  the  annual  guild  con¬ 
vention  in  Toronto  June  13-17. 

Specifically  seeking  the  election  of 
a  new  executive  vice-president  to 
replace  Jonathan  Eddy,  the  statement 
advances  several  names  well  knoxro 
in  guild  circles  as  offering  “leadership 
which  the  guild  needs.”  The  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

“Believing  firmly  in  the  policies  that 
have  carried  the  American  Newspaper 
guild  to  such  splendid  gains  in  the 
past  year,  but  believing  also  that  the 
organization  might  implement  those 
policies  more  effectively  under  a  new 
executive  leadership,  a  group  of  us  in 
Cleveland  seek  such  new  leadership 
at  the  coming  guild  convention  in 
Toronto. 

“Toe  Many  Misundorstandings" 

“Specifically,  we  are  seeking  the 
election  of  a  new  executive  vice- 
president  to  replace  Jonathan  Eddy. 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  imder  the 
present  leadership  there  have  been 
too  many  misunderstandings  between 
local  guilds  and  the  international 
office;  that  the  international  has  at 
times  displayed  too  doctrinaire  an 
attitude,  and  has  shown  too  little 
comprehension  of  the  local  problems 
which  often  confront  remote  guilds; 
and  that  there  have  been  discouraging 
signs  of  the  growth  in  the  guild  of  a 
ruling  bureaucracy  whose  existence 
would  run  counter  to  the  democracy 
which  invigorates  and  strengthens  the 


The  Sontag  company  contended  it 
was  not  a  party  to  the  strike,  and  that 
picketing  of  its  store  was  illegal. 
Judge  Emmet  H.  Wilson  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  opposing  attorneys  and 
representatives  of  both  sides,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  the  Guild  agreed  to 
withdraw  pickets  pending  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  matter  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  strike  entered  its 
fourth  week,  the  Screen  Directors 
Guild,  Screen  Writers  Guild  and 
Screen  Actors  Guild  denied  lending 
official  support,  although  individual 
members  are  supporting  the  news 
guild. 

A  Guild  mass  meeting  was  held  Fri¬ 
day  night  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
an  admittedly  weak  spot  in  the  strike, 
the  lack  of  participation  by  guildsmen 
and  guildswomen  themselves  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  first  guild  walkout. 

Chicago  NLRB  Case  Ends 

THE  CHICAGO  Newspaper  Guild 

rested  its  case  June  8  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hearing  now  in 
progress  to  determine  the  appropriate 
bargaining  imit  for  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  commercial  department 
employes. 

Trial  Examiner  George  Bokat  over¬ 
ruled  the  motions  of  E.  G.  Woods, 
counsel  for  management,  and  Daniel 
Carmel,  representing  AFL  unions  in¬ 
tervening,  to  dismiss  the  guild’s  peti¬ 
tion,  contending  the  guild  had  failed 
to  prove  its  case. 

McHenry  Browne,  business  manager 
of  the  local  Hearst  papers,  took  the 


stand  on  the  last  day  as  witness  for 
the  labor  board.  He  was  asked  to 
explain  the  work  of  various  types  of 
employes  in  mechanical  departments 
based  on  the  guild’s  chart  covering 
production  department  operations.  He 
testified  the  foreman  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  complete  charge  of  all 
employes  in  that  department,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  contracts  with  craft  unions 
covering  those  departments. 

Carl  Guelzo,  circulation  manager  of 
the  local  Hearst  papers,  first  witness 
for  the  management,  testified  as  to 
the  close  relationship  between  all 
circulation  department  workers,  from 
mailing  rooms  to  various  distribution 
outlets.  His  testimony  contrasted  with 
the  guild’s  contention  of  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  between  various  other  com¬ 
mercial  departments. 

Guild  Continuet  Labor  Notes 

While  the  guild  continued  to  send 
letters  to  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers,  more  than  400  unorganized 
employes  in  advertising,  circulation 
and  business  administration  depart¬ 
ments  met  June  2  and  voted  “full 
support”  to  an  employe  movement  op¬ 
posed  to  the  guild.  The  move  was 
interpreted  as  a  rebuff  to  the  guild’s 
attempt  to  cripple  the  papers’  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenue  while 
the  labor  board  hearing  is  in  progress 
to  determine  the  proper  bargaining 
unit  for  commercial  department  em¬ 
ployes. 

In  an  announcement  following  the 
meeting,  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  a  Unified  Front  stated  the  imor- 
ganized  group  agreed  “that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  secure  more  advan¬ 
tages  for  themselves  and  their  de¬ 
partments  by  decent  arbitration  than 
could  ever  be  gained  by  the  under¬ 
handed.  wrecking  methods  of  the 
radicals.” 

The  group,  dubbed  by  the  guild  as 


organization. 

“We  feel  that  the  guild  is  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  available  a  large 
number  of  men  who  could  furnish  the 
leadership  which  the  guild  needs.  We 
suggest,  for  instance,  the  name  of 
Don  Stevens,  of  Chicago.  Among 
others  who  we  believe  could  lead  the 
guild  ably  are  Julius  Klyman  of  St. 
Louis,  Carl  Randau  of  New  York, 
Gunnar  Mickelsen  of  Milwaukee,  Fred 
Myers,  New  England  organizer— to 
name  only  a  few. 

“We  invite  all  guild  delegates  and 
local  officers  who  feel  as  we  do,  to  join 
with  us  in  our  attempt  to  give  the 
guUd  a  new  leadership  which  will 
move  forward  aggressively  on  a  new 
basis  of  harmony  and  understanding.” 

Stevens  Endorsed 

At  the  same  time  Joseph  Carroll 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  said 
Don  Stevens’  candidacy  for  ANG  exe¬ 
cutive  vice-president  already  had  re¬ 
ceived  personal  endorsement  of  local 
guild  leaders  throughout  the  country 
in  areas  most  closely  familiar  with 
Stevens’  guild  record.  He  announced 
these  include: 

Carl  Johnson,  president.  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  Guild  (Duluth-Superior);  Don 
Wiley,  president.  Northern  California 
Guild  (San  Francisco-Oakland) ; 
George  Mann,  president,  Milwauk^ 
Guild;  Harry  Wohl,  president,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guild. 

Stevens,  who  is  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  for  the  last  two  years  been 
an  AFL,  CIO  and  Guild  organizer. 

Coast  Strike  Aid,  Denied 

COLLAPSE  of  a  secondary  picketing 

move  by  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  in  its  strike  on  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  3  days  after  it  was 
started  was  indicated  Jime  7  at  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  hearing  for  a  temporary 
injunction  sought  by  the  Sontag  Drug 
Co. 


Critic  Eats  Editor’s  Words 
Baked  Into  Editorial  Cake 


DALLAS,  Tex.,  June  6 — Bob  Jones, 

druggist  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Celina,  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat, 
criticized  the  Dallas  Journal  editorial 
page  and  L3mn  W.  Landrum,  who 
conducts  it,  to  his  friend,  B.  E. 
O’Brien,  editor  of  the  weekly  Celina 
Record,  the  other  day.  The  Journal, 
declared  Jones,  never  approved  any¬ 
thing  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
did. 

O’Brien,  an  admirer  of  Landrum’s, 
took  issue  with  Jones  and  the  drug¬ 
gist  retorted:  “Show  me  one  Journal 
editorial  approving  an  Administra¬ 
tion  act  or  policy  and  I’ll  eat  it.” 

So,  O’Brien  wrote  Landrum  for 
some  “nice  clean  editorials  approv¬ 
ing  something  Roosevelt  has  done,” 
and  Landrum  clipped  a  dozen  or  so 
editorials,  approving  the  President’s 
foreign  policy,  his  stand  on  national 
defense,  and  several  other  important 
issues. 

L.  C.  Billings,  chief  chemist,  Dallas 
city  water  department,  discouraged 
the  idea  of  Jones  eating  the  editorials 
in  their  raw  state,  and  promised  to 
turn  them  into  an  edible  substance. 
This  he  did  in  his  laboratory,  reducing 
the  newsprint  to  cellulose,  which  he 
converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose. 
Finally  he  obtained  a  clear  sweet 
liquid  which  was  reduced  to  a  syrup, 
not  unlike  maple  syrup  in  consis¬ 
tency,  color  and  taste. 

Something  of  a  showman,  Landrum 
look  the  syrup  to  T.  C.  (Doc) 
Daniell,  manager  of  the  Journal’s 
lunchroom.  Doc  made  a  cake,  using 
the  editorial  syrup  as  sweetening 
agent  TTie  cake,  eight  columns  wide 
by  21  inches  deep,  was  decorated  to 


Lynn  W.  Landrum,  left,  editorial  writer, 
Dallas  Journal,  forcing  Bob  Jones,  Celina 
(Tex.)  druggist,  to  eat  some  of  his  pro- 
Roosevelt  editorials  baked  into  a  cake 
after  a  chemist  turned  them  into  dextrin 
and  glucose. 

resemble  the  Journal’s  editorial  page. 
Jack  Patton,  Journal  cartoonist,  drew 
a  pastry  cartoon  of  Landrum  and 
Jones  on  it. 

Landrum  then  invited  Jones  and 
O’Brien  to  a  dinner  party  at  which 
Journal  department  heads  also  were 
guests.  The  climax  was  the  demand 
that  Jones  make  good  his  offer  to  eat 
Journal  editorials.  Faltering  but  a 
moment  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
Landrum  shoved  in  a  big  bite.  Every¬ 
one  then  partook  of  the  cake,  along 
with  strawberry  ice  cream. 

Health  inquiries  next  day  showed 
no  one  the  worse  for  having  to  eat 
an  editor’s  words. 


a  “company  union,”  has  authorized.'- 
departmental  committees  to  investigs-;  1 
“all  avenues”  of  union  affiliation.  Jii  I 
other  mass  meeting  of  unorganizw  ■ 
employes  will  be  held  when  the  coir" 
mittees  have  agreed  on  a  set  of  recor..  ' 
mendations  as  to  possible  affiliate:  i 
with  the  AFL,  or  organization  of  a  ■ 
independent  union. 

Meanwhile,  AFL  attorneys  at  tie 
labor  board  hearing  have  raised  the 
contention  that  the  guild,  despite  its 
petition  claiming  jurisdiction  over 
commercial  department  employes,  or.iv 
represents  “a  bare  minority.”  Efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  trial  examiner  to 
get  the  guild  and  AFL  to  agree  on 
what  employes  should  be  excluded  in 
determining  the  proper  bargaining 
unit  have  failed  to  date.  The  guild  ' 
still  lays  claim  to  certain  unorgan¬ 
ized  workers  in  the  production  depart-  , 
ment  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  ’ 
craft  union.  < 


Camden  Officers  Ousted  j 

DISSATISFIED  with  the  functions  ol  ] 

its  officers,  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  j 
Courier-Post  guild  unit,  at  a  redl  j 
election,  June  5,  chose  the  following 
officers:  Chairman,  Walter  Batezel;  j 
vice-chairman,  Stephen  O’Keefe;  dele-  | 
gates  to  executive  council,  E.  Allen 
Hughes  and  George  Nolan;  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Jean  Drew. 

Their  election  followed  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  petition  which  protested  the 
action  of  the  regular  officers  in  re¬ 
peatedly  refusing  to  support  the  unit's 
attitude  favoring  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  wage  minimums  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  the  publisher  of 
the  newspaper. 

Except  for  two  votes,  the  vote  for 
the  new  officers  was  unanimous.  In¬ 
cumbents  deposed  were:  A1  Jones, 
chairman;  Frank  Sheridan,  vice- 
chairman;  A.  E.  Werner  and  Richard 
Crandall,  delegates  to  executive 
council;  and  Ida  H.  Shane,  secretary. 
Miss  Shane  resigned  before  the  recall  ' 
election  was  held.  i 

The  Courier-Post  agreement  with 
the  publisher  expired  last  December, 

A  new  agreement  is  yet  to  be  signed. 

■ 

Detroit  Agency  Expand 
And  Changes  Name 

C.  E.  Rickerd,  president  of  the 
C.  E.  Rickerd  Advertising  Agency, 
Detroit,  asserting  a  “business  reces¬ 
sion  is  merely  a  challenge  to  sub¬ 
stantial  growth,”  announced  this 
week  the  addition  of  nine  new  ac¬ 
counts  in  30  days,  opening  of  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  office,  and  change  of  name  to 
Rickerd,  Mulberger  and  Hicks,  Inc. 

H.  C.  Mulberger,  for  the  last  six 
months  in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
office  of  Roche,  Williams  and  Cun- 
nyngham,  and  Livingstone  P.  Hicks, 
until  recently  art  director  and  crea¬ 
tive  layout  man  of  Grace  &  Bement, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  were  made  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Rickerd  concern  this 
week. 

Mr.  Mulberger  served  two  years  as 
advertising  manager  of  Miller  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  Milwaukee;  served  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Lee  Larson 
Company;  and  organized  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Service,  a  brok¬ 
erage  agency  for  electrical  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Hicks  was  with  Grace  i 
Bement  for  four  years  and  has  had  12 
years  experience  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Rickerd,  who  has  conducted  his 
own  agency  for  four  years,  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  Chev¬ 
rolet  Motor  Company  in  1920,  and 
from  1924  to  1934  directed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  activities  of 
Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

He  stated  his  new  accounts  will 
invest  over  $600,000  yearly  in  adver-, 
tising.  Among  the  clients  is  the! 
Miller  Brewing  Company.  The  new 
Milwaukee  office  is  located  in  th£ 
Mariner  Tower. 
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Newspaper  Advertising  Starts 
A  Bank  for  CheckMaster 


Employes  More  Than  Doubled  to  Handle  New 
Business  . .  .  Capitol  Increased  .  .  .  More  Than 
40,000  New  Clients  in  Three  Years 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

THE  NATIONAL  SAFETY  BANK  AND  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY,  New  York  City,  this  week  announced  phenomenal 
success  of  CheckMaster,  no  minimum  balance  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  after  three  years  of  advertising  promotion. 

Stating  that  newspaper  advertising  has  been  the  mainspring 
in  its  promotional  activities,  the  bank  during  the  past  three 
years  has  built  its  checking  business  to  a  point  where  it  is 
recognized  as  “one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  bank¬ 
ing  in  the  past  25  years,”  according  to  the  bank. 

Since  inauguration  of  the  plan  in 


1935,  the  firm  has  added  to  its  chain  a 
fourth  branch.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  has  been 
increased  from 
100  to  more  than 
250,  deposits 
have  risen  from 
$10,000,000  to 
$17,000,000,  and 
the  number  of 
depositors  has 
increased  more 
than  40,000. 

CheckMaster, 
originated  b  y 
Alexander  Ef- 

Alexander  Efron  vice-presi¬ 

dent  of  the  bank, 
was  at  first  pooh-poohed  in  banking 
circles  as  certain  to  be  a  positive 
money-loser  and  contrary  to  all  prac¬ 
tices  and  traditions  of  banking. 
However,  this  iconoclastic  initiative 
proved  to  be  what  the  bank  and  the 
general  public  wanted,  and  through 
judicious  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  the  plan  has  surpassed  the  most 
optimistic  expectations  of  1935,  Mr. 
Efron  said. 

CheckMaster  was  announced  June 
27,  1935,  in  the  news  columns  of  all 
New  York  newspapers  following  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  release  by  the  bank. 
Arthur  Brisbane’s  column  “Today” 
featured  the  item.  The  reaction  was 
immediate.  More  than  200  accounts 
were  opened  in  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  the  following  day  and  new 
clients  continued  at  that  rate  for  some 
time. 

The  bank  then  decided  that  if  pub¬ 
licity  could  do  this,  certainly  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  would  bring  re¬ 
sults.  First  advertisement  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Bronx  Home  News.  It 
was  only  5^2  inches  in  two  columns, 
but  it  brought  more  business  than 
the  bankers  had  imagined.  “The 
Bronx  branch  of  the  bank  was  lit¬ 
erally  besieged,”  Mr.  Efron  said. 

There  were  more  people  than  we 
possibly  could  handle.” 

That  test  convinced  executives  of 
National  Safety  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  the  sales  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Kayton  -  Spiero 
Advertising  Agency  was  engaged  to 
draw  up  a  definite  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Advertisements  were  placed 
in  seven  metropolitan  papers. 

Following  placement  of  first  copy 
early  in  October,  1935,  the  main  office 
of  the  bank  and  two  branches  were 
thronged  by  prospjective  customers. 
Executives  were  called  from  their 
sanctums  and  pressed  into  service. 
More  than  200  accounts  were  oponed 
in  the  bank  the  first  day. 


After  this  barrage  of  new  business, 
executives  of  the  bank  decided  that 
they  would  have  to  have  additional 
space.  The  floor  traffic  in  the  main 


Sample  of  CheckMaster  copy  which  built 
an  idea  into  big  business  in  the  space  of 
three  years. 

office  had  become  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  copje  with  it  there.  Con¬ 
sequently,  space  was  rented  in  a 
building  at  1400  Broadway.  A  new 
branch  with  more  than  4,000  sq.  ft., 
was  equipped  and  oprened  by  May, 
1937.  According  to  Mr.  Efron,  this  is 
the  only  bank  in  the  U.  S.  to  handle 
only  no-minimium-balance  checking 
accounts. 

Mr.  Spiero  said  the  advertisements 
ran  between  100  to  250  lines  and  were 
placed  no  more  frequently  than  three 
times  a  week.  Some  papers  were 
used  only  three  times  a  month.  This 
campaign  continued  for  one  year 
when  it  was  found  that  more  than 
25,000  accounts  had  been  opjened. 

Arthur  Brisbane’s  prophecy  that 
Mr.  Efron’s  idea  “might  interest  other 
bankers  in  these  depression  days”  was 
fulfilled.  Within  six  months  Empire 
Trust  Co.  installed  a  similar  plan  and 
eight  months  later  National  City  Bank 
and  Manufacturers  Trust  op}ened  like 
departments.  Today  there  are  15 


banks  in  New  York  City  and  ap¬ 
proximately  300  in  the  U.  S.  which ' 
have  no-minimium-balance  check¬ 
ing  accounts.  “All  of  these,”  Mr. 
Spiero  says,  “stem  directly  from  the 
original  CheckMaster  system.” 

Under  the  CheckMaster  plan  de- 
veloi>ed  by  National  Safety  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  it  is  possible  for  a 
pjerson  to  op)en  a  checking  account 
with  a  depxjsit  as  little  as  $1.  'The 
bank  charges  five  cents  for  each  check 
drawn  and  five  cents  for  each  item 
depmsit  made.  The  plans  used  by 
other  banks  are  either  identical  or 
deviate  slightly.  Many  charge  10 
cents  a  check  and  make  no  assess¬ 
ment  on  deposits. 

During  the  second  year  newspap>er 
advertising  was  supplemented  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  car  cards.  The  results  from 
these  two  media,  according  to  Mr. 
Spiero,  were  good  but  not  up  to  re¬ 
sults  from  newspap>er  copy.  “Last 
year  newspap)ers  were  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  and  will  be  again  this  year,”  Mr. 
Spiero  said. 

For  the  fourth  year’s  campaign,  be¬ 
gun  last  week,  a  new  departure  in 
bank  advertising  is  being  used.  The 
advertising  has  “zip.”  Copy  ranging 
from  50  lines  in  two  columns  placed 
in  seven  metropolitan  pap)ers  about 
four  times  a  month  will  consist  of 
comic  cartoons,  drawn  by  a  well- 
known  artist.  The  appropriation  is  on 
“a  moderate  five-figure  basis.” 

Asked  why  newspaper  copy  is  being 
used  exclusively,  Mr.  Spiero  said: 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  our  promotion. 
We  found  it  produced  a  desirable  type 
of  account,  and  contacted  all  classes 
of  people.  It  has  been  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  basic  factor  in  CheckMas¬ 
ter  success.  There  are  today  ap¬ 
proximately  60  banks  in  the  U.  S. 
that  operate  CheckMaster  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  own  and  which  have 
found,  without  exception,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  the  sole 
developer  of  business  in  that  de¬ 
partment.” 

Mr.  Efron  also  credits  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  development  of 
CheckMaster: 

“From  the  day  that  CheckMaster 
made  its  debut  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  New  York  newspapers,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  we  have 
not  been  users  of  advertising  space, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time  when 
we  have  felt  that  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  not  been  produc¬ 
tive.  Banks  are  seeking  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  replace  the  lower  in¬ 
come  of  other  departments.  The 
banker  of  today  is  not  the  banker  of 
T928.  He  realizes  only  too  well  the 
value  of  public  good  will.  'There  is  no 
better  way  of  getting  it  than  through 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  the 
public  wants  and  through  the  use  of 
the  modem  merchandising  methods  of 
newspapers.” 

The  Malden  Trust  Company, 
Malden,  Mass.,  is  another  bank  which 
has  adopted  the  CheckMaster  plan. 
Franchises  to  operate  a  CheckMaster 


This  branch  bank  at  1400  Broadway,  New 
York,  was  opened  by  National  Safety  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  in  1937,  to  take  care  of 
CheckMaster  business  created  by  its  use 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

department  are  obtained  through 
CheckMaster  Plan,  Inc.  Here,  too, 
the  success  story  is  hinged  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  Following  is  a  statement 
by  Hildreth  Auer,  vice-president  of 
the  Malden  institution: 

“The  response  of  the  public  has 
been  very  gratifying.  'We  were  the 
first  bank  in  New  England  to  install 
this  plan.  Numbered  among  the  de¬ 
positors  in  this  department  are  ac¬ 
counts  from  all  the  New  England 
states,  many  customers  conducting 
their  accounts  entirely  by  mail.  This 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  few  months  after  the 
installation  of  the  plan  we  ran  a 
number  of  ads  in  several  Boston  pa¬ 
pers.  These  were  small  ads,  not  over 
two  columns  by  three  inches,  but  they 
produced  excellent  results. 

“The  type  of  advertising  which  is 
prepared  to  go  along  with  the  plan  is 
probably  startling  to  the  average 
banker,  its  layout  and  makeup  being 
more  department  store  style.  Frank¬ 
ly,  we  had  some  doubts  as  to  its 
probable  effectiveness  when  we  first 
saw  it  but  the  results  proved  to  be 
excellent.  Larger  ads  run  in  our 
local  newspapers  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  a  checkup  of  each  account 
as  opened  showed  that  most  of  the 
accounts  resulted  from  advertising. 

“We  have  found  the  plan  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  to  date  have  been  able 
to  handle  a  volume  of  business  re¬ 
ceived  without  additional  personnel 
and  are  receiving  a  most  satisfactory 
income  from  the  department.” 

Charles  F.  Lewis,  assistant  cashier, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  National  Bank 
which  recently  installed  a  CheckMas¬ 
ter  department,  said  the  system  has 
made  a  “very  encouraging  beginning.” 

“We  have  opened  300  accounts  since 
April  20,  the  date  the  plan  was  in¬ 
augurated  here,”  he  said,  “and  the 
best  of  it  is  that  these  are,  with  few 
exceptions,,  new  customers  —  new 
friends.  Anything  that  creates  new 
friendships  between  the  banker  and 
the  so-called  ‘little  man’  is  bound  to 
be  of  value  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the  ‘little 
fellow’  has  an  honest  peeve  against 
the  banker  which  has  been  magnified 
out  of  all  proportion  by  certain  legis¬ 
lative  acts  which  the  banker  has  been 
powerless  to  prevent,  and  we  believe 
that  the  thousands  of  new  friends 
which  we  eventually  hope  to  make 
through  CheckMaster  are  going  to  be 
of  great  value  to  both  the  ‘little  fel¬ 
low’  and  the  banker  in  adjusting  their 
differences. 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  played 
a  very  important  part  in  placing  the 
CheckMaster  plan  before  the  people.” 
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J.  H.  Perry  Buys 
Western 

Newspaper  Union 

Succeeds  H.  H.  Fish  os  Its 
President . . .  Headquarters 
To  Remain  in  New  York 

John  H.  Perry,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  New 
York,  and  owner  of  numerous  other 
properties,  including  five  daily  news¬ 
papers.  has  purchased  control  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  New 
York,  and  has  been  elected  president 
to  succeed  H.  H.  Fish,  who  has  headed 
the  company  for  the  past  20  years,  it 
was  announced  June  8. 

Headquarters  of  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union  will  remain  in  that  city  it 
was  announced  by  Elmmet  Finley,  at 
present  general  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  who  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Perry  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  WNU. 

WNU  Orqoaiied  ia  1I7S 

Western  Newspaper  Union  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1875  and  was  the  first 
newspaper  syndicate  in  the  U.  S.  It 
bought  the  business  of  its  chief  com¬ 
petitor,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  in  1906. 
It  now  has  branch  plants  in  34  key 
cities  as  follows;  Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Billings,  Mont.;  Birmingham,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Denver,  Des 
Moines,  Detroit,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Hous¬ 
ton,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.;  Little  Rock,  Memphis, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis.  New  York, 
Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.;  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  American  Press  Association 
represents  more  than  5,000  weekly 
newspapers  for  national  advertising. 

Mr.  Perry,  whose  purchase  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union  makes  him 
principal  owner  of  the  two  leading 
organizations  covering  the  non-met¬ 
ropolitan  field,  was  formerly  national 
counsel  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  Scripps  Newspapers,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  and  part 
owner  of  the  John  G.  Scripps  western 
newspapers  until  1918. 

Perry  Executive  in  Many  Fields 

In  addition  to  being  the  controlling 
stockholder  of  the  American  Press 
Association,  the  John  H.  Perry  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  the  American  Press,  he  is 
the  owner  of  Publishers’  Autocaster 
Service;  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal;  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  Journal,  Pensacola  News; 
Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  Herald;  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Star  Adcraft  Co.,  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WCAO  at  Pensacola;  president 
of  the  American  Kaolin  Co.,  owner 
of  the  Jonperry  Realty  Co.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Riviera  Associ¬ 
ation. 

An  A.P.A.  executive  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  there  had  been  no  decision 
on  disposition  of  the  Western  Radio 
Union,  subsidiary  of  WNU,  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  was  reported  in  the 
June  4  issue  of  E.  &  P. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  WINS  SUIT 

A  judgment  was  filed  recently  in 
Manhattan  Supreme  Court  dismissing 
the  $25,000  libel  action  filed  by  Paul 
Perrone  against  the  New  York  Times. 
The  suit  was  based  on  a  news  item 
published  on  June  18,  1935.  In  dis¬ 
missing  the  complaint  for  lack  of 
prosecution.  Justice  Alfred  Franken- 
thaler  allowed  the  Times  costs  of  $17. 


N.  Y.  STATE  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  AT  SPRING  MEETING 

Newspaper  adifort  and  axacutivat  at  tka  annual  spring  maating  of  tha  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  held  Juki  i 
at  tha  Henderson  Harbor  summer  home  of  Harold  8.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher,  Watertown  Daily  Times.  SEATED,  L,  to  1: 
Arthur  S.  Hodges,  associate  editor,  Rockville  Center  Nassau  Review-Star;  Earl  O.  Stowitts,  managing  editor,  Amsterdam  Records; 
John  S.  Ridanour,  publisher,  Saranac  Lake  Adirondack  Enterprise;  William  O.  Dapping,  managing  editor.  Auburn  Citizen-Advartiie; 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspapers;  Douglas  N.  Callander,  Malone  Telegram;  Harold  8.  Johnson;  Harold  W. 
Sanford,  Rochester  Democrat  $  Chronicle,  newly  alac^d  president  of  the  society;  W.  A.  Gracey,  Geneva  Times;  Raymond  D.  HhHi. 
Romo  Sontinel,  reelected  secretary,  and  Paul  8.  Williams,  Utica  Press.  STANDING,  L.  to  R.:  Prof.  8ristow  Adams,  Cornell  Uii- 
varsity;  Richard  Johanknecht,  Watertown;  W.  N.  Paxton,  Albany;  M.  V.  Atwood,  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester;  Clarsuca 
M.  Kendall,  business  manager,  Watertown  Times;  E.  Thaylas  Emmons,  Geneva;  Clarence  T.  Leighton,  Oswego  Palledium-Tim«; 
Charles  S.  Cantwell,  managing  editor,  Ogdensburg  Journal;  Horry  F.  London,  Watertown;  Charles  A.  S.  Freeman,  Rochester;  Joks  I. 
McGuire,  Jr.,  city  editor,  Litte  Falls  Times;  Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record  Co.;  L.  8.  vanDyck,  city  editor,  Cortland  Standard,  wd 

J.  O.  Simmons,  Syracusa. 
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HAROLD  SANFORD,  editor,  Roch- 
ester  Democrat  -  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  the  spring  meeting  at  Henderson 
Harbor,  June  6.  About  40  editors 
were  the  guests  of  Harold  B.  John¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Watertown  Times, 
at  his  summer  home. 

Mr.  Sanford  succeeds  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin  of  the  Troy  Record.  Raymond  D. 
Heath,  Rome  Sentinel,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  was  reelected.  Following  a  buf¬ 
fet  limcheon  on  the  lake-shore  veranda 
Mr.  Sanford  presided  over  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  which  a  printed  list  of  ques- 


LONG  MADE  EDITOR 

Sidney  Long,  son  of  the  late  Ray 
Long,  and  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News,  has  returned 
to  that  paper  to  serve  as  editor  under 
its  new  owner.  Frank  T.  Carroll,  who 
purchased  it  last  week.  Mr.  Carroll 
was  for  many  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
later,  business  manager.  He  was  also 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  was  a  former  Scripps- 
Howard  executive  in  New  York.  Sale 
of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Carroll  was 
handled  jointly  by  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  M.  C.  Moore,  of 
Beverly  Hills,  both  newsi>ai>er  brok¬ 
ers. 

PRESS  code’  bill 

Montreal,  June  6 — Publication  of 
indecent  details  of  trials  is  forbidden 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Code  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe, 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  bill  makes 
the  newspaper  liable  for  publishing 
anything  which  might  injure  public 
morals.  The  section  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  divorce  cases,  in  which  the 
only  publishable  details  are  the  names 
and  addresses  of  parties  involved  and 
witnesses;  a  concise  statement  of  the 
charges  and  counter- charges,  and 
submissions  on  points  of  law. 

RETRIAL  ORDERED 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  6— Retrial  of 
the  suit  in  which  Trenton  Council¬ 
man  Bernard  J.  Walsh  obtained  a 
$15,000  libel  verdict  against  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  Newspapers  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  Circuit  Court  Judge  A.  Day- 
ton  Oliphant.  Judge  Oliphant,  in  a 
ruling  Jime  3,  held  the  verdict  was 
excessive.  He  pointed  out  Walsh’s 
demand  was  only  for  compensatory, 
not  punitive  damages.  At  best  the 
mental  suffering  of  Walsh  was  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  a  previous  state  of  mind. 


tions  was  submitted  for  discussion. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  addressed  the  edi¬ 
tors  informally  on  newspaper  condi¬ 
tions. 

Leading  among  the  questions  was 
that  unanimously  favored  by  vote,  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  V.  Atwood,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers:  “Should  administration  of  re¬ 
lief  be  decentralized,  ie.,  returned  to 
the  control  of  states  and  municipali¬ 
ties?” 

In  answer  to  “what  painless  econ¬ 
omies  do  you  effect  during  a  time  of 
decreasing  revenues?”  replies  in- 


the  court  held.  Loss  of  reputation,  if 
there  was  any,  said  the  court,  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred  before  publication  of 
three  editorials  to  which  Walsh  took 
exception. 

■ 

HEADS  "BUSINESS  WEEK" 

James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  president, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  effective  June  6  Wil¬ 
lard  T.  Chevalier,  a  member  of  the 
organization  since  1923,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  publisher 
of  Business  Week,  succeeding  Glenn 
Griswold,  who  has  resigned  to  do 
public  relations  work.  Mr.  Griswold’s 
resignation  as  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  corporation  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 

■ 

ANNENBERG  "VICTORY" 

More  than  100  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff  were 
guests  of  Publisher  M.  L.  Annenberg 
at  an  “election  victory”  party  held 
recently  in  the  Inquirer  auditorium. 
The  expense  of  the  party  was  paid 
with  a  $1,000  bet  won  by  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  in  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
publican  primary. 

■ 

SEYMOUR  IN  NEW  PpST 

Georgia  Press  Association  will  es¬ 
tablish  headquarters  on  the  Emory 
University  campus,  Athens,  Ga.,  with 
James  C.  Seymour,  former  assistant  to 
the  field  manager  of  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  as  field  manager. 
Mr.  Seymour,  who  assumed  his  new 
duties  June  1,  will  also  be  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  at  Emory. 

PAGE  SIZE  INCREASE 

Effective  June  1  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  will  increase  its  column 
depth  from  294  lines  to  301  lines  and 
its  page  size  from  2,352  to  2,408  lines. 


eluded  elimination  of  less  important  ^ 
features,  and  cutting  space  of  comics 
from  seven  to  five  columns.  Stream-  ^ 
line  makeup  with  fewer  banks  on  ^ 
heads  also  economized  on  space  which  v 
several  said  could  be  devoted  to  other  r 
purposes  advantageously.  Some  re-  p 
ported  cutting  out  of  serial  stories  p 
and  short  fiction  with  little  remon-  r 
strance  from  readers.  Increased  in-  r 
terest  was  reported  in  foreign  news  s 
dispatches  recently,  as  well  as  more 
interest  in  signed  stories  in  which  the 
writers  interpret  a  bit  more  than  is  s 
the  straight  news  stories.  1 


H.  BYAS  ON  VACATION  ' 

Vancouver,  June  6 — Hugh  Byas, 
veteran  Far  Eastern  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  London 
Times,  who  arrived  here  this  week  i 
from  Tokio,  sees  no  immediate  danger 
of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
Mr.  Byas,  who  has  spent  30  yean  • 
in  the  Far  East,  regards  as  fallacious 
most  of  the  theories  to  the  effect  that 
Japan  is  approaching  economic  down-  l 
fall  as  a  result  of  its  war  exjienditures. 
“Japan  has  so  far  spent  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  authorized  for  war 
purposes,”  said  Mr.  Byas.  He  will 
leave  shortly  for  a  3-month  vacation 
tour  of  European  “trouble  spots”  and 
will  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  fall. 


NOT  A  MEMBER  PAPER 

In  noting  Charles  S.  Playfair’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  home  office  of  African  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa,  as  advertising 
director  on  page  46,  of  June  4  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Kimberly 
Daily  Express  was  erroneously  cred¬ 
ited  as  being  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  data  was  obtained  from 
the  International  Year  Book  which 
through  a  typographical  error  listed 
the  Kimberly  daily  as  a  member  of 
the  African  Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  which  include  Johannesburg 
Sunday  and  Daily  Express  and  Dur¬ 
ban  Sunday  and  Daily  Tribune. 


CLOSED  SATURDAYS 

A  survey  of  approximately  75  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agencies,  made  by 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  shows  that  a  majority 
are  either  closing  entirely  or  retain¬ 
ing  a  skeleton  force  on  Saturdays 
during  the  summer  months.  Only  10 
indicated  they  planned  to  remain  open 
Saturday  mornings. 
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ABC  Survey  Shows  Most 
Price  Rises  In  P.  M.  Field 

Evenings  Lead  Morning  and  Sunday  Two  to 
One  in  Circulation  Rate  Increases, 
Cross-Section  Study  Reveals 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


C.ty 


Annual 

Old 


Mail 

New 


Weekly  Carrier 
Old  New 


CIRCULATION  PRICE  increases 

have  been  more  general  among 
evening  newspapers  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  fields,  according  to  a 
compilation  of  mail  and  carrier  rates, 
based  on  publisher’s  statements  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
the  six-month  period,  ending  March 
31,  1938,  including  both  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  dailies. 

Without  attempting  to  differentiate 
between  evening  only  and  morning- 
evening-Sunday  combinations,  the 
survey  shows  there  have  been  128 
price  changes  in  the  annual  basic  mail 
rate  and  108  increases  of  the  weekly 
or  monthly  carrier  prices  for  city  only 
among  evening  papers.  A  similar 
breakdown  of  the  morning  field  re¬ 
veals  57  price  changes  in  annual  mail 
rates  and  48  increases  in  city  carrier 
prices.  Likewise  among  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  including  their  combination  with 
morning  or  evening  editions,  mail 
rates  have  been  increased  in  49  in¬ 
stances  and  city  carrier  in  42. 

Average  Price  Rise  25% 

Although  the  swing  to  higher  sub¬ 
scription  prices  began  as  far  back  as 
1936,  the  movement  did  not  gain  full 
momentum  until  last  year,  with  many 
papers  raising  their  rates  as  of  Jan. 


1.  1938.  Consequently  the  ABC  study 
is  significant  as  an  accurate  cross- 
section  of  newspaper  circulation  price 
changes  within  recent  months. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ABC 
survey  does  not  attempt  to  cover  price 
changes  other  than  the  basic  annual 
mail  rate  and  city  carrier  prices, 
both  weekly  and  monthly,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  trend  in  morning 
and  evening  fields.  Yearly  mail  rate 
increases  for  morning  papers  vary 
from  16  to  50%,  with  the  average  raise 
in  price  approximately  25%.  In  the 
evening  field,  mail  rate  revisions  also 
show  a  wide  variation,  from  9  to  70%, 
although  the  average  is  about  25%. 

City  carrier  price  increases  for 
morning  papers  have  been  more  con¬ 
sistent,  averaging  close  to  30%,  with 
evening  carrier  delivery  rates  rang¬ 
ing  from  25  to  30%  upward.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  mind  that  carrier 
rates  outside  the  city  zone  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  raised  ahead  of 
city  carrier  prices. 

Breakdown  of  ABC  Papers 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  ABC 
papers  that  have  raised  annual  mail 
or  city  carrier  subscription  rates,  as 
indicated  by  publisher’s  statements 
for  the  period  ending,  Mar.  31,  1938: 

Annual  Mail  Weekly  Carrier 


Orlando . 

..Sentinel,  Reporter  .Star, 

Sentinel 

Star . 

....  $17.50 

$20  80  t 

.3.5  $ 

.40 

MAS . 

.  ,  10.00 

12.60 

.20 

.25 

EAS . 

....  10  00 

12  60 

.20 

.25 

M . 

7.50 

10.00 

.  15 

.20 
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7.50 

10  (HI 

15 

.20 

Panama  Citv . 

. .  News  Herald  . 

. E . 

!•> 

.15 

Pensacola . 

. .  Xews  Journal . 

. ME  AS . 

*2.5 

.30 

MAS . 

20 

.23 

E . 

15 

.18 

. E . 

6,00 

7  80 
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Tribune . 
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.20 
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.15 

.20 
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West  P.ulm  Beach 

Post-Times . 
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40 
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20 
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Herald 

K  &  S  . 

3 
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15 
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Atlanta . 
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. EAS . 
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20 
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.20 
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. EAS . 

.  4.75 

5.75 

20 

.25 

E . 

3  75 

4  75 

lb 

20 

Aii^'usta  . 

, .  (  hronicle . 

. .MAS . 

3.25 

5  no 

7.5M 

.85M 

Herald  . 

. EAS . 

7  .50 

3  (HI 

.18 

.20 

Macon . 

,  Telemph  A'  Xews . 

. MAS . 

4  95 

5  95 

.20 

.25 

EAS . 

.  .  4(15 

5  95 

.20 

.25 

M  orE . 

3.95 

4  95 

.15 

.20 
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, .  News . 
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4,50 

4  75 

.18 

.20 

M . 

3  60 

4.  (HI 

.  15 

.18 

Press . 

. E . 

7  ,50 

8  00 

.15 

.18 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora . 

.  .  .  Beacon-Xews . 

. EAS . 

1.5 

.18 

('hicatro . 

AlK.'ndiM>st-Sonntaepost . 

. EAS . 

7  (HI 

7  .50 

Times . 

. EAS . 

17 

.20 

E . 

12 

.  15 

Elgin . 

. .  .f'ourier  News . 

. E . 

.12 

.15 

Jacksonville . 
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. MAS . 

. .  4  (HI 

5  (HI 

E . 

. .  .  4  (10 

5  (HI 
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5  25 

7.00 

20 

.25 

M  or  E . 

3.25 

5.00 

.12 

.16 

Post . 

. E . 

3.25 

5.00 

.12 

lb 
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, .  .^flvertiwT . 

.  MAS . 

6  00 

6.50 

M . 
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1  60 
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MAS . 

8.00 

9  00 

.75M 

.90 

E . 

6  50 

7.00 

.  60.M 

70 

New  Oleans  . . . 

...  Item  A  Item-Tribune. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock . . 

....  -Arkansas  Democrat . 

. EAS . 

7  .50 

8  00 

Stat(*8 . 

INDIANA 

KepuMican . K . 

HeraM-Prp'ss . K&S . 

Tribune  . .It.lO  p.m.,  11  p.m 

.Chronicb',  Leatler-Tribune . M  AS . 

K  &  S . 

.('■azette . K . 

.Star . M, . . . 

Tribune . K  &  S . 

K... . 

■Sun  Commercial . K  &  S . 

IOWA 

Nonjtareil  . K&S . 

Democrat  A  I.eader . K  A  S . 

News .  K .  . 

Kepister  Tribune .  M  K  A  S . 

M  A  K . 

K  A  S . 

K  only . 

Teleprapb  Herald . K  A  S. .  . 

I’ress  Citizen .  K . 

Times-Republican . K . 

(llf)lK*  Cazette . K . 

Journal  A  News  Tribune . K . 

Courier  . K . 

KANSAS 

. EA.S . 
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. .M  E  AS . 

.MAS . 

E  A  . 

MAE . 

.M . 
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Anaheim . Bulletin . 

Bakersfield  . ( 'alifornian . 

Berkeley . (iazette . 
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Lonp  Beach . Sun,  Press  Telepram 


CALIFORNIA 

E . 

E . 

E . 

E  A  S 
M  E  A  S 
■MAS 

I  .  .  E  A  S 
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,  T’nion .  .M  A  S  . 
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.M . 

,  News .  E 
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M  AS  . 
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News . 
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MAS . 

EAS . 
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.M . 
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EAS... 

•M 
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Haperstown 
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Worcester 
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E . 
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( iazette . E 
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-MAS.. 
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M  orE 

Patriot  l.edper . E . 

.  T  elepram  . M . 
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EAS 
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.M  , 
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K  . 
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SEE  FALL  INCREASES  IN  LINAGE 

ASSURANCES  of  increased  autumn  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 

and  reports  of  increased  sales  by  advertisers  who  have  maintained  their 
advertising  schedules  in  publications,  were  made  at  the  Pictorial  Review- 
Delineator  sales  convention,  which  closed  June  4  at  the  Hotel  Warwick,  New 
York  City.  Thomas  J.  White,  head  of  the  Hearst  publishing  companies,  and 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  general  manager  of  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  welcomed  the 
25  advertising  men.  Eiule  H.  McHugh,  advertising  director,  stated  reports 
Irom  the  nine  advertising  staffs  of  Hearst  magazines  show  that  the  swing  is 
back  to  magazine  and  new.spaper  advertising.  He  cited  50  actual  cases  of 
national  advertisers  who  by  maintaining  their  advertising  during  recent 
months,  increa.‘ed  their  sales. 

URGES  ADVERTISING  TO  COMBAT  LEGISLATION 

INCREASED  USE  of  newspaper  space  to  support  their  local  representatives 
is  one  of  the  best  means  reputable  direct-selling  companies  have  of 
combating  legislation  such  as  the  "Green  River”  ordinance,  Frank  G.  Kane, 
general  manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  Inc.,  Chicago,  told  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Direct  Sellers,  June  3.  at  Wawasee,  Ind.  He  declared  the  public 
relations  committee,  appointed  by  a  group  of  direct-selling  companies,  is  in 
accord  with  this  policy.  “Certainly  the  home  salesman  who  is  backed  by 
advertising  in  local  newspapers  will  establish  his  position  as  a  legitimate 
business  man,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  who  announced  the  public  relations  committee 
is  conducting  a  survey  to  determine  the  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  al¬ 
ready  being  placed  by  direct-selling  concerns. 


Canadians  Join  Making 
Bureau  Membership  631 


MEMBERSHIP  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
brought  to  631  in  its  expansion  drive 
through  affiliation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  this  week. 

As  announced  by  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
ANPA,  37  Canadian  papers  were 
brought  into  the  organization  through 
an  arrangement  whereby  they  be¬ 
came  members  under  a  group  plan. 

“Under  this  plan.  Mr.  Thomson  said, 
“the  two  Bureaus  will  increase  their 
opportunities  for  mutual  service  in 
the  development  of  advertising  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Data 
concerning  the  newspaper  advertising 
opportunities  of  both  countries  will  be 
included  more  frequently  in  the  pro- 


500  Newspapers  to  Take  sS  a£ago“^ 

i  ^  black  type,  Benson  &  Rixon 

ij  r  I  1 H  "Sk  "  A&  X  1  If  Co.,  Chicago  men’s  and  women’s  ap¬ 

parel  store,  announced  last  week:  “We 


APPROXIMATELY  500  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  ordered  mats  of  the 
advertising  material  distributed  in  the 
campaign  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  service  which  advertising 
renders  to  producer  and  consumer. 

A  Monday  release  by  the  Four-A 
stated  444  newspapers  had  ordered  the 
material  in  four  days.  This  number 
had  increased  to  near  500  by  Wednes¬ 
day,  according  to  Howard  W.  Dickin¬ 
son,  educational  counsel  for  the  As¬ 
sociation.  He  stated  there  would  be 
more  orders,  “probably  a  lot  more.” 

’The  first  of  the  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  newspapers 
June  16.  They  are  all  built  around 
the  adventures  of  “OD”  and  “AD,” 
one  who  uses  old-fashioned  methods 
and  the  other  who  advances  rapidly 
through  the  use  of  advertising. 

First  for  Newtpaperi 
The  first  advertisement  is  devoted 
entirely  to  newspaper  advertising  and 
will  be  carried  only  in  newspapers 
although  more  than  10  magazines 
have  applied  to  the  Four-A  office  for 
the  series.  The  ad  is  “The  Story  of 
OD  and  AD  and  the  2  Stores.”  OD 
did  little  to  make  his  store  attractive 
and  tried  to  draw  customers  with  cir¬ 
culars  and  sales.  AD  fixed  his  store 
in  an  attractive  way  with  fresh  paint 
and  bright  lights.  He  “decided  the 
more  people  he  could  tell  about  his 
merchandise,  the  more  people  would 
come  to  his  store.  So  he  put  adver¬ 
tisements  into  newspapers."  As  a 
result  OD  lost  his  store  and  AD  be¬ 
came  very  successful. 

The  copy  reads:  “OD  had  a  very 
unhappy  experience,  but  because  he 
never  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
few  people  in  all  the  city  ever  knew 
that  his  store  had  opened  or  that  it 
had  closed.” 

As  a  moral,  the  ad  states  that  OD 
went  to  AD  for  a  job  and  asked  him 
how  he  had  built  such  a  fine  business. 
AD  said:  “First  by  making  the  store 
an  attractive  and  convenient  place  to 
shop,  and  second,  by  having  the  mer¬ 
chandise  customers  want. 

Adverfitinq  Tells  People 

“But  these  are  not  sufficient  without 
advertising  to  tell  the  people  about 
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First  of  series  of  12 
ed vertisements  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers 
by  the  Four-A  for 
the  promotion  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Aem.  So  we  continuously  publish 
interesting,  informative,  truthful  news 
about  our  service  and  our  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  we  tell  it  in  the  way  that 
reaches  the  largest  possible  number 
of  people  quickly — through  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.” 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  head  of  the  New 
York  advertising  agency  by  that 
name,  has  written  the  copy  for  the 
campaign.  It  is  planned  there  will  be 
about  12  ads  released  within  a  year. 
The  second  is  based  on  OD  and  AD 
and  the  tomatoes  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  near  the  middle  of  July. 
Here  again  AD  was  successful,  where 


OD  was  not,  because  he  used  adver¬ 
tising  and  got  his  story  to  more  peo¬ 
ple  (Editor  &  Publisher,  April  30, 
page  44D.)  Following  ads  will  be 
based  on  other  industries. 

Mats  in  both  page  and  1,000-line 
size  are  being  furnished  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  also  hoped  to  put  the 
series  into  booklet  form  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  and  by  local  advertising  clubs. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  Wednesday  the 
campaign  already  has  a  good  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  “but 
what  we’re  up  against  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  into  expensive  space.” 


motion  material  issued  by  each  or¬ 
ganization.  There  will  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  interchanges  of  visits  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  looking  for  development 
of  accounts.” 

Since  Jan.  1,  298  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Bureau  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  The  total  number 
of  Canadian  members  is  now  59. 

Plans  for  the  United  Front  program 
arc  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Under  the  direction  of  George 
Benneyan,  recently  appointed  head  of 
the  newly  combined  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  department,  projects  embrac¬ 
ing  original  research  to  prove  anew 
the  basic  advantage  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  sales  ammunition  for 
member  newspapers,  and  promotion 
designed  for  advertisers  and  agencies, 
are  being  whipped  into  shape. 


Will  Take  Our  Medicine  Now 
and  Gentlemen  We  Mean  Business." 
Then  in  eight-column  measure,  the 
ad  stated: 

“We  have  run  a  lot  of  ads  in  the 
51  years  we’ve  been  in  business,  but 
never  one  like  this.  .  .  .  We  never 
thought  we’d  ever  have  to,  but  this 
‘ideal  for  ducks’  Spring  weather  and 
the  far  from  normal  conditions  hit  us 
where  it  hurts  most  ...  so  we’re  going 
to  take  our  medicine  NOW  and  try 
to  smile  while  we’re  taking  it.” 

The  ad  told  of  enough  new  Spring 
suits  and  topcoats  on  hand  and 
marked  down  “to  clothe  a  young  array 
of  men.”  This  frank  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt, 
June  1.  The  next  day,  George  R. 
Benson  said: 

“Never  in  the  51  years  that  we  have 
been  in  the  clothing  business  have  we 
experienced  the  response  and  sales 
that  came  from  the  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  we  ran  in  the  Daily  News. 

I  honestly  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  during  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  this  business.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  clicked  in  every  store.” 

The  store  sold  more  than  1,000  men’s 
suits.  Even  the  ladies  department 
profited  to  the  tune  of  400  dresses 
sold,  although  no  mention  of  women’s 
apparel  appeared  in  the  ad.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  Benson  &  Rixon  ran  a  similar 
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rettoo.  for  it’e  tbe  opportoaity  of  a  lifetime  to  avc.  et  t  tiaie  obci 
yoo  oetd  It  aoet. 
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vataMtW  eeAMaartne  tipmo 1 1 1,  4M  wm  tar  4ues.  md  w  m  (■ 
rhrvMOk  Mr  Mart  Aad  paa  May  kay  «■  ear ■—  „  Mert  Ftaa. 

Full  page  advertisement  which  sold  1.000 
men’s  suits  and  400  dresses  in  Chicago 
store. 

full-page  ad  in  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  reported  continuing 
brisk  sales  this  week. 


MORE  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  G.  £.  RADIO 

A  LARGER  NEWSPAPER  schedule  than  formerly  with  no  consideration  for 
national  magazines  is  planned  by  General  Electric -Radio  to  launch  its 
story  for  1939,  built  around  three  new  radio  developments  called,  “Three 
Scoops.  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency.  Approximately  165  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  in  the  campaign,  detaUs  of  which  have  not  been  com- 
July’l'^^*'^^  September.  Trade  magazine  copy  will  start 
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Small  Ads  Bring 
300/'  Increase 
In  Bar  Business 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  To°^ to? 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


To  the  long  list  of  advertisers  who 
ave  found  that  it  pays  to  advertise 
newspapers  this  week  is  added  the 


HAVE  YOU 

E  A  II 


MADISON  AVE.,  AT  38tH  ST. 


'ypical  19-line  ad  featuring  a  nautically 
termed  drink  which  drew  customers. 


I  1.000 

Ihicago 


lame  of  the  Whaler  Bar,  unique 
ocktail  lounge  modeled  after  a  New 
England  whaler,  at  Midston  House, 

2  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 

Through  consistent  use  of  small 
ipace  display  copy  featuring  “sea¬ 
worthy  terms  for  cocktails  and  other 
lautically  provocative  captions  and 
llustrations,”  the  bar  has  increased 
ts  volume  of  business  300%  over  a 
year  ago,  according  to  Burton  White 
Ir.,  general  manager,  Allerton-New 
Ifork  Corp.,  owners  and  operators  of 
Midston  House. 

Commissioning  J.  R.  Kupsick  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  the  account  in  April,  1937,  the 
Whaler  Bar  campaign  was  opened 
with  a  daily  series  of  1-inch  “teaser” 
ads  which  ran  two  weeks  in  all  the 
New  York  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  White  said.  Two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  bar  70-line 
single-column  copy  was  placed  in  the 
same  dailies  announcing  the  coming 
jvent,  and  the  bar  opened  its  doors. 

Swamped  First  Week 
“We  had  a  very  busy  first  week,”  he 
said.  “We  were  literally  swamped 
with  patrons.  Ever  since  then  we’ve 
oeen  just  as  busy.  It  might  do  to 
Joint  out  that  the  bar  normally  seats 
10  persons.  We  serve,  on  the  average 
vow,  1,200  people  daily,  where  in  the 
past  we  served  only  30  or  40.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  business  we 
served  129,000  patrons. 

“Our  trade  has  grown  consistently 
bigger  and  better.  Most  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  our  head  waiter  reports,  tell 
him  that  they  had  read  our  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers  and  finding  them 
provocative,  had  dropped  by  to  see 
just  what  we  had  to  offer.  We  carry 
the  same  type  ads  in  a  few  maga¬ 
zines,  also,  but  on  the  whole,  our 
response  indicates  that  newspapers 
are  our  drawing  medium,”  he  said. 

Average  size  of  the  copy,  he  stated, 
is  single  colunui  35-lines.  However, 
this  occasionally  is  replaced  by  19- 
line  ads  in  four  papers. 

"S«a>wortky"  Drinks 
Conunenting  on  the  unusual  theme 
of  the  copy,  Mr.  White  said  “the 
main  idea  was  to  instill  into  our  ads 
a  curiosity-compelling  theme  so  that 
they  would  almost  force  the  reader 
to  look  into  the  Whaler  Bar.  Nine 
out  of  10  people  don’t  know  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  our  ad  asks 
them  ‘Have  you  had  a  Chain  Sheet?’, 
or  a  ‘Shin  Cracker,’  or  a  ‘Gig  Tackle,’ 
or  a  ‘Spanker,’  or  any  one  of  the 
dozen  seaworthy  names  we  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  drinks.” 

“We  have  no  new  ad  plans  for  the 
future,”  he  continued.  “We  will,  of 
j  course,  continue  to  concentrate  our 
I  copy  in  newspapers.” 

i _ _ _ 


RETAIL  STORES  are  continuing  to 

fight  the  slump  with  aggressive, 
hard-hitting,  straight-talking  copy. 

Latest  example  was  large  space 
taken  in  Chicago  papers  last  Sunday 
by  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons,  which 
urged  the  public  to  "stop  squawking” 
and  by  intelligent,  optimistic  action 
help  end  the  economic  slump. 

Wanamaker’s  in  New  York  is  an¬ 
other  store  which  is  urging  action 
through  its  “Buying  Ball”  campaign, 
and  lowered  prices. 

A  recent  ad  said:  ‘‘The  balk  is  in 
the  brain  .  .  .  not  the  legs! 

“When  a  mule  balks  .  .  .  the  balk 
is  in  his  brain,  not  in  his  legs!  Banish 
his  fear  and  he  will  go  FULL  SPEiED 
AHEAD  .  .  .” 

’The  rest  of  the  copy  told  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  lowering  prices  to 
start  the  buying  ball  rolling,  and  that 
“nothing  has  been  taken  from  labor.” 


Newspaper  Bleed  Page 

FULL  PAGE  bleed  ads  are  a  rarity 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  so  we 
obtained  from  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
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pages  scheduled  for  the  particular 
lead. 

A  great  deal  of  care  was  taken  in 
seeing  that  the  correct  lap  was  made 
where  the  two  portions  of  the  ad 
joined.  The  ink  flow  was  carefully 
watched  for  even  distribution  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  as  much  density  as  possible 
with  an  even  coverage;  extreme  care 
was  taken  in  compensation  to  see  that 
the  proper  cut-off  was  made  so  that 
the  bleed  effect  was  correct  at  top 
and  bottom.  Double  truck  clips  were 
used  on  the  units  carrying  the  bleed 
ad.  The  adjoining  dummy  plates  were 
trimmed  to  let  in  clips  so  that  the  ad 
would  bleed  off  the  fold  as  well  as 
the  outside  edge.  Running  speed  was 
about  15%  slower  than  usual. 

The  store  in  addition  to  this  intro¬ 
ductory  bleed  ad  ran  its  regular  ad¬ 
vertising.  Results  from  the  sale  were 
especially  good,  the  papers  stated. 
They  received  many  inquiries  from 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  regarding 
the  bleed  page.  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  fact  that  the  page  was 
almost  solid  with  the  exception  of 
the  wagon.  ’The  figures  are  around 
a  campfire  and  lines  at  the  bottom. 

“This  advertisement  required  more 
ink  than  was  ever  used  before  in  a 
page  in  these  newspapers,”  an  official 
said,  and  added,  “’liiis  type  of  adver¬ 
tisement  creates  very  little  jubilance 
in  the  press  or  stereotype  depart¬ 
ments.” 


Chicago,  June  6 — Using  six  full  col¬ 
umns  of  space  in  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  and  Chicago  Evenmg 
American,  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons 
— “51  years  on  State  Street” — urged 
the  public  to  “stop  crying  like  an 
infant”  and  join  in  ending  the  busi¬ 
ness  slump  by  intelligent,  optimistic 
action. 

“Let’s  quit  blaming  the  other  fel¬ 
low,”  the  advertisement  suggested. 
“The  Summer  season  is  here.  All  the 
stores  are  bulging  with  seasonable 
merchandise.  It  is  up  to  you  to  start 
the  ‘buying  ball’  rolling.” 

The  ad  featured  a  picture  of  a  cry¬ 
ing  infant  and  carried  the  headline: 
“Now  Is  The  Time  For  Every  Good 
Citizen  To  Come  To  The  Aid  Of  His 
Country.”  The  ad  urged  Americans 
to  remember  that  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  leadership  is  right  in  its 
ideals  and  asked: 

“Let  us  stop  crying  about  that 
small  part  which  is  wrong — in  the 
faith  that  we  will  eventually  arrive 
at  the  happy  state  of  a  social  system 
that  will  bring  about  the  greatest 
good  for  all. 

“Let’s  be  thankful  that  the  God  of 
War  is  not  stalking  through  this 
country.”  The  ad  concluded  with  the 
reminder: 

“Remember,  America  has  emerged 
from  every  slump  a  greater  country.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Oil  Ad  Oddity 

SOMETHING  new  in  motor  oil  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  copy  shown  here 
which  was  placed  in  Chicago  Tribune 
last  week  by  Continental  Oil  Com- 


WILLIAM  H.  HOWARD,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  1933,  was 
named  last  week 


Telegram  the  story  behind  such  a 
page  which  appeared  in  each  of  these 
papers  recently. 

The  full  page  in  black  reverse  was 
placed  in  the  Telegram  May  13  and 
in  the  Tribune  May  14  by  Zion’s  Co¬ 
operative  Mercantile  Institute,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  store’s  annual  May  sale. 

The  ad  was  bled  on  all  four  sides. 
The  page  size  of  the  papers  is  16% 
inches  x  21*/^  inches.  T^e  cut  for  the 
ad  was  made  17%  inches  x  22  inches 
to  allow  for  shrinkage  and  trimming 
of  stereoplates  to  fit.  The  stereotype 
department  molded  2  mats  of  the  cut. 
The  first  mat  molded  carried  from 
the  top  of  the  ad  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  18  inches  of  depth;  the  second 
mat  carried  the  bottom  5  inches  of 
the  ad.  The  mats  were  cast  in  a  Pony 
Autoplate  using  double  truck  gauge 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  width 
required  to  bleed  sides.  The  plates 
were  finished  on  a  hand  cutter  for 
accurate  register. 

Two  Press  Units  Rnqnirnd 

It  required  2  full  8-page  units  of 
the  press  to  print  this  ad.  Plates  con¬ 
taining  the  top  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  were  on  one  unit  and  the  plates 
containing  the  bottom  part  on  an¬ 
other.  The  web  picked  up  the  upper 
part  and  then  moved  into  another 
unit  and  picked  up  the  bottom  part 
of  the  ad  and  then  moved  over  into 
a  third  unit  for  the  balance  of  the 


W.  H.  Howard 


as  advertising 
director.  He  will 
be  responsible 
for  production 
of  store  adver¬ 
tising.  Paul  Hol¬ 
lister,  executive 
vice  -  president 
in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity,  will  as¬ 
sume  respons¬ 
ibility  for  all  in¬ 
stitutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  the 
store’s  public  re- 


pany  promoting  Conoco  Germ  Proc¬ 
essed  Oil.  The  typographer  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  free,  flowing  con¬ 
tour  lines  he  has  achieved  with 
straight  type. 

The  ad  is  part  of  Conoco’s  summer 
campaign  and  is  appearing  in  about 
1,400  newspapers.  The  account  is 
■placed  by  Tracy-Locke-Dawson.  Man¬ 
fred  Darmstadter,  T-L-W  copy  chief, 
who  conceived  the  idea,  talked  it  over 
in  New  York  with  Lester  Rondell,  art 
direct,  and  the  novel  copy  was  turned 
out  by  the  production  department. 
Darmstadter  said  this  week  the  ad  has 
created  a  lot  of  favorable  comment, 
some  of  it  from  consumers  who  re¬ 
marked  they  liked  the  way  the  copy 
stands  out  on  a  page,  demanding  their 
attention. 


lations  and  development  of  new  mar¬ 
kets.  Mr.  Howard  resigned  from 
Macy’s  in  1933  to  become  publicity 
director  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  and  in 
1935  joined  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
as  retail  advertising  director,  later 
becoming  sales  manager. 

Frank  A.  Arnold  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Edwin  Bird  Wilson, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  in  charge  of 
its  radio  department. 

Phillip  E.  Bennett  has  recently 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Gasoline  Retailer  and  Automotive 
Jobber  Weekly. 

Irwin  L.  Goldman,  formerly  with 
Universal  News  Service  and  John  F. 
Wight,  formerly  with  Rice,  Barton  & 
Fales,  Inc.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  have 
joined  Gussow,  Kahn  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Harold  H.  Black,  formerly 
with  Daniel  Starch  Research,  has 
joined  Gussow,  Kahn  in  the  same 
capacity. 

Clifford  Spooner,  artist,  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Gerth-Knolhn 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 

Chile  Southward,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chicago  Federated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club;  W.  L.  Stensgaard, 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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AFA  Has  Noted  Speakers 
For  Detroit  Convention 

Coughlin,  Cameron,  Richberg,  McGrady,  Dow 
and  Many  Ad  Men  Scheduled  for  June  12-16 
Sessions  .  .  .  Other  Groups  Meet 

BUILT  around  the  theme  "Advertis-  proceedings,  presided  over  by  Mason 


ing  Makes  Work,  the  34th  conven¬ 
tion  and  exposition  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  o{)ens 
Monday  June  13  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit.  An  imposing  array  of  speak¬ 
ers  has  been  scheduled  to  address 
business  and  advertising  leaders  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-day  program  which  is 
liberally  sprinkled  with  entertainment 
events  arranged  by  the  hosts,  Adcraft 
Club  and  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  Detroit. 

George  M.  Slocum,  president  of  the 
Federation,  and  publisher,  Aufonio- 
tive  Daily  News,  Detroit,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  on  the  convention 
theme  at  the  opening  session  luncheon 
Monday.  Rev.  C.  E.  Coughlin,  na¬ 
tionally  famous  pastor  of  the  Shrine 
of  the  Little  Flower,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  will  also  address  the  luncheon 
on  “Religion  in  Adverising.’’  Edward 
F.  McGrady,  former  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  labor  and  now  labor  relations 
counselor  for  RCA,  will  be  the  third 
important  speaker  on  Monday's  pro¬ 
gram  talk  on  “Labor,  Industry  and 
the  Public.”  Alex  Dow,  president  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  will 
s(>eak  on  "The  Value  of  Advertising.” 

Annual  Banquet  "Speechless" 
Monday  evening’s  entertainment 
will  be  the  annual  banquet  and  ball. 
The  dinner  will  be  “speechless”  with 
a  stage  show  produced  by  Tommy 
Dorsey  and  orchestra. 

Group  sessions  covering  various 
phases  of  advertising  and  selling  are 
meeting  during  the  week  with  the 
Federation.  These  include  the  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Association;  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association; 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association;  group  meetings  on  direct 
advertising;  advertisers  conference 
with  representives  of  national  and  re¬ 
tail  edvertising  present;  Club  Activi¬ 
ties  Conference;  symposium  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Detroit  Chapter,  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association  and 
the  Associated  Business  Papers;  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Salesmanagers  division. 

The  NAEA  which  meets  Monday 
through  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel 
Book-Cadillac  has  a  roster  of  17  im¬ 
portant  speakers  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
June  4,  page  4).  The  NAEA  luncheon 
Tuesday,  which  is  open  to  AFA  mem¬ 
bers,  will  have  William  J.  Cameron, 
spokesman  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  as  speaker. 

Richberq  to  Speak 
Donald  Richberg,  former  NRA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  attorney,  is  to  speak 
at  the  luncheon  Tuesday  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Marketing  Conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  ABP  and  Industrial 
Advertisers.  He  will  talk  on  “Team¬ 
work  for  Prosperity.”  Bennett  Chap¬ 
pie,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mills  Company,  former  AFA 
officer,  will  give  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Industry  at  the  luncheon.  Louis  G. 
Hines,  national  director  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  will  present  Labor’s  view  at 
this  symposium. 

An  address  Wednesday  at  an  AFA 
luncheon  will  be  made  by  Thurman 
W.  Arnold  on  “What  Is  a  Monopoly?” 
Mr.  Arnold  will  handle  monopoly 
r-rsecutions  as  first  assistant  United 
Elates  atorney  general.  The  luncheon 


Britten,  Federation  Board  chairman, 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
will  be  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
and  National  networks. 

Mrs.  Bert  W.  Hendrickson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  will  address 
the  Wednesday  general  session  on 
"Mrs.  Consumer  in  the  World  of  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Agency  Men  Scheduled 

Several  well-known  advertising 
agency  executives  are  also  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  them  are:  Roy  S.  Dur- 
stine,  presidnt  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  who  will  talk 
on,  “Advertising  Must  Put  on  a  Good 
Show;”  William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
on  the  “Road  Ahead  with  Research;” 
Lee  Anderson,  head  of  the  Lee  Ander¬ 
son  Advertising  Co.,  Detroit,  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Makes  Work;”  and  Robert 
Crooker,  vice-president  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 

Other  speakers  listed  are  J.  S.  Sayre, 
Edgar  Kobak,  E.  J.  Poag,  E.  R.  Richer, 
J.  W.  Fraser,  Leo  Nejelski,  Ken  Laird, 
William  T.  White,  Sam  Mitchell,  Bob 
Landry  and  Prof.  Hettinger. 

Tuesday  night  the  Detroit  news¬ 
papers,  the  Free  Press,  News  and 
Tivies,  will  be  hosts  to  the  AFA  group 
on  a  boat  excursion  to  Bob-Lo  Island 
with  dining,  dancing  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Wednesday  night  will  be  known 
as  Advertising  Carnival  night  for 
which  three  blocks  on  Washington 
Boulevard  will  be  closed  to  traffic. 
Pavement  is  to  be  waxed  for  dancing. 

Six  Clubs  to  Affiliate 
Six  advertising  clubs  are  to  become 
members  of  the  AFA  during  the 
week.  The  clubs  are:  Advertising 
Club  of  New  Orleans;  Buffalo  League 
of  Advertising  Women;  Advertising 
Club  of  Schenectady;  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Pittsburgh;  Sales 
and  Advertising  Club  of  Lansing  and 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Lansing. 
Charters  of  affiliation  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  clubs  by  President 
Slocum  on  Wednesday. 

Advertising  club  activities  will  be 
a  special  conference  topic  during  the 
week.  Norman  S.  Rose,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Miss  Edith  B.  Ellsworth, 
also  Federation  vice-president,  and 
space  buyer  for  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  are  to  be  chairmen  at 
the  meetings. 

Announcement  of  winners  in  the 
NAEA  contest  will  be  made  by  C.  E. 
Phillips,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Dl.)  Morning  Star  &  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic,  at  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  the  NAEA.  Sixty-seven 
newspapers  are  represented  in  the 
contest,  with  entries  totaling  412  from 
the  papers’  advertising  staffs.  Cities 
were  divided  into  three  population 
classes,  with  awards  of  $150  to  be  made 
to  staff  members  winning  honors  in 
the  competition.  Winning  ads  and 
campaigns,  together  with  other  en¬ 
tries,  will  be  placed  on  exhibit  in  the 
Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Book-Cadil- 
lac  Hotel. 


Why  not  find  out 
for  yourself  why 
most  men  prefer 


PHILLIES 
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UTIUZES  "STEP-UP" 

In  this  Bayuk  Phillies  cigar  campaign  the 
notable  example  appeared  May  24  using 
the  unusual  layout  of  the  “step-up."  It 
was  four  columns  wide  at  the  bottom, 
stepped  up  to  three  at  about  a  third  of 
its  height,  and  went  to  two  near  the  fold. 
The  summer  Bayuk  campaign  will  appear  in 
about  300  newspapers  in  ISO  cities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  spring  insertions  now 
scheduled,  and  the  usual  autumn  schedule. 
For  five  years  Phillies  have  been  promoted 
primarily  through  newspapers,  but  this  sum¬ 
mer  21  stations  of  the  Mutual  coast-to- 
coast  network  will  be  used,  beginning  June 
14.  McKee  &  Albright,  Philadelphia 
agency,  is  in  charge  of  the  campaigns. 


Canada  Promoting 
Exports  Through  Ads 

Montreal,  June  7  —  The  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
issued  a  statement  that  British  im¬ 
porters  of  Canadian  goods  met  under 
the  chamber’s  auspices  and  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  su{^ort  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  advertising  program.  The 
meeting  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
continuity  of  supply  from  Canada,  if 
full  value  of  advertising  expenditure 
is  to  be  obtained. 

The  campaign,  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  under  the  supervision  of 
Vincent  Massey,  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  and  his 
committee  on  publicity,  is  divided 
into  two  sections. 

One  is  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
the  two-year  “Canada  Calling”  cam¬ 
paign.  The  other  provides  for  a  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  and  continuous  drive 
in  the  Greater  London  area  over  a 
period  of  nine  months.  Newspapers 
will  be  used  for  a  large-scale  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  on  the  uses  and  value 
of  Canadian  foodstuffs.  A  large  out¬ 
door  advertising  program  also  is  con¬ 
templated.  The  new  campaign  to 
popularize  Canadian  goods  in  Britain 
started  April  1  in  newspapers,  period¬ 
icals  and  through  exhibitions  and 
motion  pictures. 

Ads  in  Canada 

At  least  10  advertisements  will  be 
released  in  daily  newspapiers  and 
financial  papers  across  Canada  in  the 
next  few  weeks  through  the  James 
Fisher  Co..  Ltd.,  advertising  agents, 
for  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  advertisements  are  spie- 
cially  designed  to  make  Canadian 
people  “export  conscious.” 


Savings  and  Locnil 
Ads  Bring 
New  Business 


Newspaper  Campaigns  Ac¬ 
count  for  Increases  for 
Thrift  Associations 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7— In¬ 
creased  cooperative  advertising  in 
newspapers  by  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  resulting  in  exceptional  expand 
of  their  business,  it  was  pointed  out 
today  by  the  Federal  Home  Lou 
Bank  Review. 

Surveying  more  than  a  score  oi 
cooperative  campaigns,  the  Review 
found  two  principal  results:  1.  Hu 
public  in  the  campaign  areas  has 
become  much  more  aware  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  advantages  of  savings 
loan  associations.  2.  An  unusually 
large  number  of  new  savings  accounts 
have  been  oprened  and  many  new 
loans  have  been  made. 


Many  Successful  Campaigns 

Successful  newspaper  campaigns  cm 
a  cooperative  basis  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  associations  in  such  widely 
scattered  areas  as  Oklahoma  City; 
Cleveland  metropolitan  district;  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul;  New  York  City; 
Little  Rock;  New  Orleans;  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Indianapxilis;  Canton;  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin;  a  state-wide  cam¬ 
paign  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  areas 
in  many  other  states.  The  federal 
agency  repjorts  many  other  campaigns 
are  planned  or  under  way. 

$600,000  Savings  in  Month 

In  Oklahoma  City,  eight  savings  and 
loan  associations  which  have  their  in¬ 
vestors’  accounts  insured  through  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  repKirted  $600,000  in  new 
savings  in  January,  a  larger  amount 
than  was  taken  in  at  any  peak  pieriod 
in  the  last  several  year.  Utilizing 
coopserative  newspapser  advertising 
campaign,  these  associations,  like  the 
others  engaged  in  similar  efforts  in 
other  p>arts  of  the  country,  brou^t 
home  to  the  public  the  fact  that  asso¬ 
ciations  are  major  community  insti¬ 
tutions  offering  unusual  thrift  and 
home  financing  facilities,  the  F.H.L.B. 
said.  One  of  the  larger  institutions 
participating  in  the  campaign  received 
931  accounts  in  four  months,  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  these  accounts  totaling  $543.- 
000. 

Most  of  the  advertisements  bore  the 
signatures  of  all  participating  institu¬ 
tions,  sharing  the  expiense  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  each  unit.  They 
repwrted  one  of  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  of  effort,  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  for  large-size, 
impressive  advertisements  which 
would  be  beyond  the  means  of  smaller 
associations  acting  alone. 


NEW  "PEAK"  PAPER 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  June  $- 
Sanford  Jarrell,  publisher  of  the 
Pikes  Peak  Daily  Herald,  “worlds 
highest  newsp>ap)er,”  announced  this 
week  that  he  will  establish  another 
mountain  top  papier  July  1— the 
Mount  Manitou  Herald.  Unlike  the 
daily  he  publishes  in  the  Pikes  Peak 
summit  house,  the  Mount  Manitou 
papier  will  come  out  weekly.  Miss 
Ruth  Morehouse  of  New  York  City, 
daughter  of  Ward  Morehouse,  Broad¬ 
way  columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun 
and  author  of  “Gentlemen  of  the 
Press”  and  other  stage  and  screen 
plays,  flew  to  Colorado  last  week  to 
spiend  the  summer  editing  the  Pikes 
Peak  papier. 
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A  garden  wall  ...  a  hedge  ...  a  fence  .  .  . 
may  separate  one  single-family  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  another.  But  nothing  can  divide 
the  interest  in  home  life.  At  community  club, 
social  gathering — “over  the  garden  wall,”  the 
talk  about  home  interests  goes  on.  For  Phila¬ 
delphia  families  love  to  discuss  new  home 
purchases — neighbor  to  neighbor! 

When  advertising  prompts  the  Howells  to 
install  automatic  heat,  they  tell  the  Wrights 
next  door.  Then  the  Wrights  talk  to  the 
Naylors — and  from  family  to  family  the  urge 
for  home  improvement  spreads. 

Each  family  a  likely  customer! 

Because  each  family  lives,  not  in  apart¬ 
ment,  flat,  or  multi-family  dwelling,  but  in  a 
city  where  nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  are  single¬ 
family  homes! 

Where  the  interest  is  in  countless  home 
products,  improvements,  services  ...  in  paint¬ 


ing,  air-conditioning,  a  new  car,  modern  kitchen 
and  laundry  appliances,  new  and  different  foods 
or  ways  to  serve  them  .  .  . 

And  where  incomes — within  a  neighborhood 
— are  nearly  alike.  Thus,  every  group  of  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Philadelphia  has  like  needs — desires — 
the  wish  to  satisfy  them ! 

Nowhere  can  you  find  these  conditions  so 
favorable  for  making  sales  as  in  Philadelphia 
.  .  .  with  more  single-family  dwellings  than 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined  ;  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  together ;  Detroit  with  Cleveland. + 

So  advertising  in  Philadelphia  is  helped  by 
“over  -  the  -  garden  -  wall  selling.”  Satisfied 
customers  gained  through  advertising  create 
new  prospects. 

And  you  find,  too,  in  Philadelphia,  another 
advantage:  one  newspaper  —  The  Evening 
Bulletin  —  which  takes  vour  advertising  story 
to  nearly  every  family  in  city  and  suburbs. 


By  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspaper — morning  or  evening 
.  .  .  circulation  almost  entirely  within  the  retail 
trading  area! 

For  thirty-three  years  The  Bulletin  has  led 
all  Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Few  newspapers  in  America  have  more 
circulation;  none  of  similar  size  approaches 
The  Evening  Bulletin  in  years  of  leadership. 

And  every  one  who  buys  The  Bulletin,  buys 
it  for  its  value  as  a  newspaper  .  .  .  reads  it  with 
interest  and  confidence.  No  prize,  premium, 
or  subscriber  contest  has  ever  been  used.  And 
so  advertising  in  its  pages  is  better  able  to  win 
friendly  interest  for  the  manufacturer’s  product. 

You  can  reach  this  great  home  market 
through  The  Evening  Bulletin  alone,  at  one 
of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader  in  the  Nation. 
"Y'our  advertising  agency  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  details  and  campaign  plans. 

t  United  atatea  Cenaua.  1930. 
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News  Librarians 
Hear  Praise  of 
Microphotography 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Describes  Use 
Of  Film  by  His  Paper 

Pittsburgh,  June  10 — An  intensive 
discussion  of  microphotography — the 
art  of  making  miniature  photographic 
facsimiles  of  records — constituted  the 
major  point  of  addresses  and  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  newspaper  division  of  the 
convention  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  which  ended  here  today. 

Addresses  on  this  subject  were  giv¬ 
en  by  Vernon  D.  Tate,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Photographic  Reproduc¬ 
tion  and  Research  of  the  National 
Archives;  Watson  Davis,  director  of 
Science  Service,  Washington,  and 
president  of  the  American  Docu¬ 
mentation  Institute,  and  G.  A.  Harsh- 
man,  assistant  manager  of  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  microfilm 
by  newspapers,  Mr.  Tate  said:  “The 
availability  of  newspapers  on  film  has 
increased  tremendously.  Anyone  who 
has  attempted  to  use  a  bound  file  of 
crumbling  newspapers  and  who  has 
also  used  newspapers  on  films  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
Paraphrasing  a  poular  advertisement, 
it’s  microhotography,  20  to  1.  Over  50 
metropolitan  newspapers  are  being  re¬ 
produced  currently  on  film  and  the 
cost  of  such  reproduction  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  binding  a  yearly  accumu¬ 
lation. 

Aid  ia  Ad  Layoat  Work 

“In  addition,  advertising  layout 
work  is  facilitated  through  the  use 
of  film.  Instructors  in  journalism  and 
others,  for  that  matter,  using  news- 


At  a  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting 
of  the  Public  Business  Librarians’ 
group,  Charles  F.  Ackenheil,  director 
of  research,  Pittsburgh  Press,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  “The  Newspaper  Research 
Department  as  a  Source  of  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Libraries.” 

a 

Uses  Newspapers 
To  Compete  for 
Public's  Dollar 

Executive  Soys  Utility 
Aims  at  Load-Building 
In  Selling  Appliances 

Philadelphia,  June  1 — The  necessity 
of  advertising,  especially  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  as  the  means  by  which 
public  utility  companies  may  meet 
competition,  was  stressed  this  week 
by  George  E.  Whitwell,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Whitwell  explained  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  public  utility  advertising  “it  is 
necessary  to  revise  one  conception  of 
the  utility  industry  which  the  public 
has  firmly  fixed  in  its  mind.”  He 
granted  Uiat  such  a  company  is  a 
monopoly  but  added  that  the  public 
utility  still  has  competition.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact,  utilities  have  very  defi¬ 
nite  competition  in  almost  every  field 
of  their  activity”,  he  said. 

Profits  in  Groator  Uso 

“Electricity  and  gas  supply  become 
really  profitable  to  the  utilities  only 
when  they  increase  their  use,”  he  said, 
“introducing  more  electric  and  gas 
appliances  in  the  homes,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  more  comfort  and  convience  into 


E  D  I 

said  to  be  a  potential  customer — not 
even  omitting  the  younger  members  of 
the  family. 

Nowspapors  Roach  All 

“The  newspaper  is  the  greatest  uni¬ 
versal  medium  which  reaches  all  of 
these  people,  directly  and  regularly. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
company  with  which  I  am  connected — 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  most 
utility  companies — to  appropriate  an¬ 
nually  as  much  money  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper  space  as  we  can 
afford  to  spend. 

“The  utilities  have  promoted  the 
sale  of  electric  and  gas  appliances  in 
order  to  promote  the  use  of  electric 
energy  and  gas  by  the  house¬ 
holder. 

“To  the  utility  a  new  electric  lamp 
sold  means  a  demand  for  more  current 
from  its  lines,  no  matter  whether  the 
lamp  was  sold  by  the  utility  or  by  a 
dealer  in  electric  supplies. 

‘"Thus  we  see  a  history  in  the  utility 
industry  of  consistent  load-building 
activity,  made  up  of  cycles  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  to  obtain  public  accep¬ 
tance  of  one  load-building  device  after 
another. 

“It  is  evident  that  in  every 
step  of  this  effort  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  the  agency  whereby 
the  public  was  reached  to  prepare  the 
way  for  acceptance  of  what  ever  load¬ 
building  appliance  was  involved,”  he 
stated. 

■ 

ROLLINS  APPOINTED 

Carle  E.  Rollins  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  succeed  Gordon 
E.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hyde  and  Lester  Jay 
Loh  have  been  elected  directors.  All 
three  have  been  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  since  it  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Mathes  five  years  ago. 


TOR  &  PUBLISH  Ev 

Merger  Follows  Sole 
Of  Indiana  Daily 

Purchase  of  the  Michigan  Ci!i 
(Ind.)  News  by  the  Dispatch  Publish', 
ing  Company  and  merger  of  the  Ne«i 
with  the  Michigan  City  Dispatch 
effective  Jime  6,  was  announced  thi 
week  by  Mrs.  Eugenia  Nixon,  pre;;. 
dent  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing  Co-, 
pany.  The  papers  have  been  combined 
as  the  Michigan  City  News-Dispuci 

It  is  understood  the  stockholders 
the  News  received  approximate:; 
$250,000  for  the  paper.  For  the  pre. 
sent,  both  newspaper  plants  will  be 
used,  but  it  is  planned  eventually  to 
publish  from  the  News  plant. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
widow  of  the  late  Don  Nixon,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News-Dispatch;  H.  R.  Mi- 
sener,  publisher  of  the  News,  is  re- 
tained  as  publisher  of  the  combined 
newspapers;  Robert  C.  Averitt  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  Wil¬ 
lard  R.  Rohrer,  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Joe  Nixon  secretary, 
Albert  W.  Spiers,  Jr.,  editor;  and  R 
F.  Bailey,  formerly  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  News,  advertising  manager 
Preston  Calvert  is  city  editor. 

.  The  Midland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  headed  by  Jerry  Jontry  in 
Wabash,  Ind.,  will  represent  the 
News-Dispatch. 

Other  papers  included  in  the  Nixar 
group,  headed  by  Mrs.  Nixon  as  presi¬ 
dent,  are:  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Wi- 
bash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer;  Elizabethm 
(Teon.)  Stor;  and  Middlesboro  (Ky.) 
News. 

STANDARD  RADIO  LOGS 

Radio  logs  for  all  Los  Angeles,  Sar. 
Francisco  and  Oakland  papers  are 
prepared  by  two  compilers.  Elizabetl 
Munson  handles  San  Francisco  a.ii 
Oakland  agate,  Jack  Holmes  those  b 
Los  Angeles. 


papers,  have  employed  microfilm  in 
the  classroom.” 

Microphotography,  exclusively  from 
the  newspaper  standpoint,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Harshman,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put  on  the  Sharon  Herald  and  the 
economies  it  has  effected. 

Mr.  Harshman  referred  to,  and 
quoted  at  length  from  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  microphotography 
published  in  the  May  28  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  development 
of  its  use  by  newspapers  was  “well 
told”  in  that  story,  he  said. 

Explaining  the  value  of  this  process 
to  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Harshman  said 
in  relating  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  introduced  on  the  Herald: 

Uses  Small  Projecting  Room 

“A  month’s  files  were  photographed 
and  the  projector  set  up  on  trial.  One 
showing  and  our  directors  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  approval.  Today, 
instead  of  a  vault  filled  with  musty, 
torn  files  steadily  growing  in  space  re¬ 
quirements,  we  have  a  small  room, 
fitted  up  as  a  projecting  room.  A  safe, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  scrap 
yard,  was  utilized  to  store  our  films, 
which  now  represent  all  the  existing 
files  of  the  Sharon  Herald.  .  .  .  There 
is  storage  space  left  on  the  shelves 
we  had  installed  in  the  safe  to  provide 
for  many  years  to  come.” 

Mr.  Harshman  told  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  by  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Democrat,  with  this  announce¬ 
ment: 

“OL’  MAN  RIVER  CAN’T  DAM¬ 
AGE  ANY  MORE  FILES  OF  THIS 
PAPER.” 

The  announcement  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Harshman, 
pointed  out  that  microphotography 
has  made  possible  the  preservation  of 
all  prior  editions  of  the  Democrat 
which  were  all  but  ruined  by  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  flood  of  1936. 


the  daily  lives  of  the  consumers. 

“It  is  our  selling  job  to  show  them 
that.  As  soon  as  we  start  that  job  we 
come  up  against  competition.  Every 
washer  that  is  sold  competes  in  part 
with  a  summer  trip,  a  new  automobile 
or  something  else  that  some  member 
of  the  family  greatly  desires.  Our 
efforts  at  load-building  in  every  home 
are  always  in  competition  with  other 
tempting  things  that  life  offers  the 
family. 

“Advertising  has  been  one  of  the 
big  guns  in  meeting  our  competition 
during  the  years,  “Mr.  Whitwell  de¬ 
clared.  “Our  products  are  such  as 
are  used  by  everyone,  rich  and 
poor. 

“There  is  probably  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  or  service  about  which  this  can 
be  said  with  greater  truth  than  it  can 
be  said  about  the  electric  and  gas 
utility  industry.  Generally  speaking, 
every  person  in  our  territory  can  be 


In  May  .  .  . 

Largest  Circulation 
in  the  History 
of  the 

Baltimore  Sunpapers 

DAILY  (M&E) 

305,744 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  mmfo  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


It's 

ALWAYS 

^Good  » 

f  ishind  ^ 


...  if  you  go  to  the  right  spot.  This  is  true 
whether  you're  seeking  elusive  members  of 
the  finny  tribe  or  angling  for  buyers  of  your 
product.  The  FORT  WAYNE  Trading  Area 
is  one  of  the  "right  spots"  for  introducing 
your  product  or  sustaining  sales.  The 
News-Sentinel  is  the  correct  and  only  equip¬ 
ment  that  you  need.  USE  it! 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Dofroit  Sf.  Louis 
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MAKING  NEWSPAPER  HISTORY 

IS! 


In  the  five  short  years  since  the  ac(jiiisition 
of  The  Washington  Post  hy  Eugene  Meyer, 
June  13,  1933,  the  progress  of  The  Post  has 
l)een  recognized  hy  awards  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  :  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials,  Ayer 
awards  for  typography,  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foun¬ 

THOUSANOS 


Daily  average  by  quarters.  Source:  Publishers  Statements. 


dation  prizes  for  reporting,  editorials,  and 
photography. 

The  awards  received  by  The  Washington  Post 
from  the  community  in  and  for  which  it  is 
published  are  shown  by  -the  charts  below. 
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EDITOR  5c  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


PAPERS  GIVE  SHOW 

“Newspapers  put  on  the  world’s 
greatest  show,”  Zenn  Kaufman,  sales 
consultant,  told  the  New  York  Sales 
Executives  Club  Tuesday  at  a  lunch- 


By  HARRY  A.  CASEY  eon  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

_ Speaking  on  "Showmanship  in  Busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “newspapers  mirror 

THE  New  York  Sun  ran  a  Father's  originally  appeared  in  the  newspaper  world-wide  show  we  know  as 


Day  contest,  offering  a  $500  prize  itself. 


Life.  They  reach  more  i)eople  than 


for  the  best  promotion  advertise-  radio,  stage,  and  screen  combined, 

ments.  to  be  signed  by  the  newspa-  Wants  Ads  Exchanged  Take  a  tip  from  the  newspapers,  when 


per,  building  up  Father's  Day  as  an  tjje  Hartford  Courant,  in  suggesting  you  want  a  practical  formula  for 

_ that  newspapers  exchange  with  Showmanship.  In  headlines,  news. 

each  other  such  promotion  ads  as  features,  and  advertising,  they  give 
"sell  newspapers,”  offers  a  new  series  os  a  continuous  show — a  show  that 
-  ^0^  distinguished  by  forceful  copy  and  costs  two  million  dollars  a  day  to 

effective  illustrations.  present  — and  pleases  forty  million 

Ken  Mason  Soils 

KEN  MASON,  promotion  manager  of  VA.  PRESS  RATE  GUIDE 
^  M,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  president  Detailed  market  data  by  cities, 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  towns  and  counties,  as  well  as  for  the 
Association,  sailed  June  4  for  an  early  State  as  a  whole,  is  presented  in  the 
vacation  in  Florida.  1938  edition  of  the  Virginia  Press  As- 

**  s.  .^V  sociation’s  Rate  Guide  recently  is- 

,i^||||||||HR^  I  Promotion  Book  Shelf  sued.  A  map  in  the  center  spread 

^  1  WHAT  ten  books  are  indispensable  shows  the  location  of  the  104  daily 

‘  weekly  member-papers  of  the 

association.  The  folder  also  details 
the  association’s  “one  order-one  bill- 
one  check”  service  to  advertisers. 

The  association  maintains  its  central 

office  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Robert 
B.  Smith  is  secretary-manager. 


The  time  the  OKf  Mjn  licked  me 


institution.  The  winner  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  Theodore  S.  Garrett  of 


Young  &  Rubicam.  Even  the  most 
eminent  promotion  managers  may 
well  envy  Mr.  Garrett’s  style  and 
power  to  tug  at  one’s  heart-strings. 
He  does  a  ix:rfect  job  of  publicizing 
Pop.  And  Pop,  it  would  seem,  DOES 
need  publicizing.  People  naturally 
feel  emotional  about  Mother.  As  a 
result,  florists  and  confectioners  sell 
large  quantities  of  Bowers  and  candy 
without  being  accused  of  commercial¬ 
izing  a  tender  sentiment.  But  let  any¬ 
one  hint  that  the  old  man  deserves  a 
50-cent  necktie  and  there  will  be 
those  who  sneer  that  Father’s  Day  is 
just  a  synthetic  event  created  for  the 
profit  of  men’s  wear  merchants.  The 
advertising  of  Easter  millinery  and 
Christmas  toys  produces  no  carpers. 
Only  those  proposed  gifts  for  father 
seem  commercial.  Hence  the  need 
for  papa-ganda  such  as  that  spon- 
rored  by  the  New  York  Sun. 

Coast  Check  Clicks 
WHEN  the  Los  Angeles  Times  gained 
20,410  circulation,  the  fact  was 
dramatized  for  advertisers  by  mailing 
a  very  realistic  bank  check  reading: 
"Pay  to  the  order  of  Times  Advertiser 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  ten 
00 

- extra  copies  daily.” 

100 

Number,  Please! 

THAT  telephone  numbers  in  adver¬ 
tisements  bring  increased  business  is 
the  firm  conviction  of  George  T. 
Eager  of  BBDO.  The  Fort  Wayne 
News-Sentinel  reprinted  from  Editor 
&  Publisher  Mr.  Eager’s  article  on  this 
subject  and  induced  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  to  distribute  it  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  consumers. 

Omaha  Booklet 

THE  Omaha  World-Herald  encour¬ 
ages  visitors  to  its  plant.  T.  W. 
Summers,  promotion  manager,  has 
just  published  a  50-page  booklet  of 
World-Herald  facts  for  distribution  to 
those  who  visit  the  building.  The 
various  chapters  were  written  by 
George  Grimes,  associate  editor  and 


Grey  Agency  Booklet 

THE  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  offers  without  charge  a  new 
booklet  entitled  “One  Hundred  Tips 
for  Advertising  Managers.”  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  congregation  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  that  a  liberal 
percentage  of  these  hundred  tips  are 
equally  valuable  for  promotion  de¬ 
partments. 

Lest  We  Forget 

BENJAMIN  SHERBOW  offered  the 
following  table  as  to  the  maximum 
widths  in  which  copy  should  be  set: 


6-point . 10  picas  wide 

8-point . 13  picas  wide 

10-point . 15  picas  wide 

12-point . 21  picas  wide 

14-point . 24  picas  wide 

18-point . 30  picas  wide 


BLACK  RECOVERING 

H.  K.  Black,  mid-western  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  who  was  recently  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  when  a  tire  blew 
out  and  his  car  overturned  near  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chicago,  where  he  is  recovering. 


tion  picture,  in  colors,  showing  the 
processes  involved  in  the  production 
of  a  newspaper.  The  film,  taken  in 
that  vicinity  with  a  few  exceptions, 
traces  a  newspaper  from  the  time 
the  tree  is  cut  down  in  the  northern 
woods  until  it  is  delivered  by  carriers. 


PLANNED 

PROMOTION 


.  .  .  for  Builders 
Increases  Space 
126%  in  2  Months 


•  March  13,  1938  saw  the  first  of 
a  new  series  of  Sunday  pages  in 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  de¬ 
voted  to  realty  and  builders' 
news.  The  May  15  issue  of  this 
feature  carried  126%  more  ad¬ 
vertising  space  than  the  initial 


An  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  carefully  planned 
promotion  may  be  found  in  the 
building  records  which  show 
April,  1938  permits  up  40%  from 
the  same  month  of  1937. 


Summer 


-ized! 


NEA  comics  help 
readers  laugh  off  the 
hot  days  of  summer. 
They  bring  just  the 
brand  of  light  humor 
and  easy  reading  that 
folks  sit  back  and  en¬ 
joy.  They  arc  planned 
far  in  advance  to  hold 
vacation  readers.  This 
month,  circulation 
managers  of  NE.\ 
client  newspapers  wel¬ 
come  these  new  con¬ 
tinuities  in  NEA  comic 
strips: 


FRECKLES 
AND  HIS 
FRIENDS 


Away  to  a  boys’  camp 


WASH  TUBBS 


Boisterous  love  and  a 
new  adventure 


BOOTS  AND  HER 
BUDDIES 


June  wedding?  Read* 
ers  wonder! 


ALLEY  OOP 


Cave  man  humor  in  a 
new  cave  man  land 


MYRA  NORTH 


A  new  reader-holding 
story  with  Myra  chas¬ 
ing  spies 


,r  Samples 
EA  Comics 


This  is  the  Off-Season 
for  Bar  Charts 


mind  and  the  means  to  spread  out.  Part 
of  New  York  City’s  ablest  earning  and 
spending  population  was  on  the  march 
. . .  and  with  it  went  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Today  the  Herald  Tribune  is  distrib¬ 
uted  as  those  families  are  distributed. 
It  conforms  to  the  market  it  serves.  In 
Metropolitan  New  York’s  suburbs  you 
find  42%  of  its  families,  34%  of  its 
individual  income  tax  returns,  38% 
of  its  retail  sales  dollars  .  .  .  and  37% 
of  all  the  Herald  Tribunes  that  are 
bought  each  weekday  in  the  New  York 
market. 

This  paper,  then,  is  built  to  New 
York’s  city-and-suburban  pattern.  It  is 
the  paper  of  the  one  clearly  homogene¬ 
ous  group  in  a  city  notorious  for  mixture. 

For  the  appeal  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
to  suburban  New  York  is  the  identical 
appeal  to  its  New  York  City  readers. 
It  is  the  appeal  of  an  agile, 
warm,  clear  way  of  head-  ^ 

ing  the  news  and 
writing 


ILJook  hard  at  a  newspaper. 
Look — what  are  its  deeper,  abiding 
values?  What  gives  it  its  grip?  What’s 
in  it?  Who  writes  it?  How  did  it  get 
where  it  is? 

One  of  the  country’s  first  five 
agencies  is  asking  for  records  like  these. 
Its  Media  group  wants  to  get  the  feel  of 
the  major  newspapers  .  .  . 

Fourteen  years  ago  James  Gordon 
Bennett’s  Herald  and  Horace  Greeley’s 
Tribune  merged.  Both  papers,  genera¬ 
tions  old,  were  great  in  their  own  right. 
Combined  into  the  Herald  Tribune — 
and  contrary  to  the  history  of  newspaper 
mergers— they  made  a  paper  far  greater 
than  either  had  been.  More  New 
Yorkers  wanted  to  read  it.  More 
advertisers  found  it  a  power  to  sell  their 
goods.  More  thinkers  and  pleaders  and 
do-ers  and  leaders  felt  its  force. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  been 
happening  to  old  New  York.  The  city 
was  bulging  outward  into  the  suburbs 
that  ring  Manhattan.  There  had  begun 
a  mass  migration  of  families  with  the 


Circulation  (new  all-time  high): 

373,000  weekdays,  517,000  Sundays 

. . .  most  perfectly  balanced  circulation, 
city  and  suburbs,  of  all  New  York 
newspapers ...  by  major  business  indices. 


would  be  free  of  puffs.  On  this  com-  change  in  agency  next  September 
mittee  are  Millard  A.  Stofflet,  Ham-  when  five  new  commissioners  will  be 
burg  Item;  H.  E.  Trout,  Manheim  appointed  by  Governor  Fred  P.  Cone. 
Sentinel,  and  Howard  Reynolds,  His  son-in-law,  Mark  Byron,  is  asso- 
Quarryville  Sun.  dated  with  Loomis  &  Hall  recently 

Opposition  was  voiced  to  the  West-  merged  with  Brooke,  French,  Smith 
ern  Radio  Union’s  proposed  plan  to  &  Dorrance,  New  York  and  Detroit, 
promote  the  small  towns  through  presumably  giving  an  inside  track 
radio,  the  thought  being  expressed  on  award.  Maxcy  was  one  of  two 
that  weekly  newspapers  would  fare  commissioners  who  protested  the 
badly  under  such  a  program.  non-cancellable  clause. 

The  committee  unanimously  en-  The  Commission  protested  lending 
dorsed  the  Woodyard  i^ociates’  pro-  of  $115,000  of  advertising  funds  for 
gram  for  representation  of  weekly  payment  of  teachers  salary,  urging 
and  semi -weekly  newspapers  in  the  earliest  possible  return  of  loan  One 
national  advertising  field.  A  com-  hundred  thousand  dollars  came  from 
mittee  was  given  full  authority  to  grapefruit  advertising  funds  and  $15. 
contract  with  this  firm,  which  has  ooq  from  the  orange  fund  to  pay 
already  signed  up ^1,800  weeklies.  teachers  salaries  this  month.  The 
,  ",  loan  was  arranged  by  Gov.  Cone. 

FlOnClOE  OltniS  the  commission 

June  3,  was  6  to  5  for  Kudner,  against 
Loomis  and  Hall.  Two  advisory 
groups  selected  from  among  growers 
had  made  the  Kudner  agency  firs* 
choice,  listing  as  second  and  third 
choices  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  Benton  and  Bowles, 
:.,  New  York,  respectively. 

Citrus  commissioners  accepted  the 
first  choice  of  the  advisory  groups 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  June  9 — Florida  but  in  the  final  vote  ignored  the  other 
Citrus  Commission  yesterday  quelled  two  choices,  holding  their  choices  to 
rumors  of  politics  in  its  award  of  next  those  of  Kudner  and  Loomis  and 
season’s  advertising  contracts  by  of-  Hall.  Neither  Benton  and  Bowles, 
ficially  signing  over  Chairman  John  Inc.,  nor  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  of  New 
Maxcy’s  name,  a  non-cancellable  York — the  latter  having  had  the  ac- 
con tract  for  one  year  with  Arthur  count  since  it  was  established  in  the 
Kudner,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  last  1935-36  season — received  any  of  the 
Friday  was  given  the  $750,000  con-  commissioners’  votes.  Ruthrauff  and 
tract  by  the  vote  of  the  conunission.  Ryan  was  not  among  the  dozen  seek- 
Friday,  commissioners  talked  of  a  ing  the  account. 


WEIR  TO  MATHES 

W.  J.  Weir,  formerly  copy  director 
of  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  advertising 
agency,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  creative  production  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.  He  began  agency  work 
11  years  ago  with  N.  W.  Ayer  as  copy 
man  and  has  since  been  associated 
with  Brown  &  Tarcher  and  others  in 
creative  capacities. 


Setting  of  Type  by  Wire 
Successfully  Shown  .  .  .  Will 
Aid  Machine  Operation 

The  first  wire  test  of  the  Semagraph, 
an  automatic  typesetting  device  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  manual  operation 
of  typesetting  machines  for  news  copy, 
was  conducted  successfully  June  8 
between  the  offices  of  the  New  York 

Times  and  the  New  York  offices  of  xi  r\-.i  one/  aireaay  signea  up  i,»uu  weeKiies. 

the  Associated  Press.  The  apparatus.  Dome  Have  Unly  oU  /,  , 

which  was  invented  by  Buford  L.  Advertising  .  .  .  More 

Green,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  a  member  of  t  *  d  .j  ^  «  t*  ^  iOl  IClCl  V^lliUS 

the  Charlotte  Typographical  Union,  Daihes  m  Red  First  Time 

consists  of  four  units,  a  Semagraph  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  7 — Newspa-  ACCOUIlt  tO 
typewriter,  a  transmitter,  a  telegraph  per  publishers  were  advised  by  the 

printer  and  a  setter  unit,  which  re-  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl-  Ur  ICudUGT 

Newspajier  Publishers’  Asso- 

at  a  meeting  at  Hershey,  June  One  Year  Non-Concellable 

Contract  Signed  for  $750,000  Inc. 
by  Commission 


printer  and  a  setter  unit,  which  re¬ 
places  the  keyboard  and  manual  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  typesetter. 

In  operation,  the  typewriter  pre¬ 
pares  copy  with  a  coded  signal,  con-  _ _ _  __  _  . 

sisting  of  several  dots,  under  each  survey  showing  that  the  piercentage 
letter  or  character.  Each  line  of  copy  of  news  to  advertising  was  far  too 
corresponds  with  a  line  of  type,  "^e  great.  Cases  were  cited  where  news- 
typewriter  used  in  the  demonstration  papers  were  running  as  much  as  70% 
is  a  standard  machine  with  spacing  news  and  30%  advertising.  In  an 
apparatus  added.  It  is  constructed  so  effort  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  head, 
that  if  the  line  is  typed  too  long  or  too  the  Association  manager  was  in¬ 
short  it  locks  and  refuses  to  release  structed  to  make  a  survey  of  all  state 
the  line  until  its  length  has  been  cor-  papers  on  this  point, 
rected.  High  newsprint  prices  were  also  dis- 

Electric  Eye  Device  cussed  and  the  advice  offered  to  cut 

When  the  prepared  copy  is  placed  down  on  the  use  of  newsprint  as  much 
in  the  transmitter,  light  from  an  elec-  as  possible  during  these  hard  times, 
trie  bulb  is  reflected  from  it  into  a  always  keeping  in  mind  service  to  ^ 
photoelectric  cell  in  a  housing  above  readers.  It  was  reported  that  a  num- 
it.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is  varied  ber  of  papers  in  the  state  had  gone 
by  the  dot  signals  under  each  charac-  from  black  to  red  ink  this  year  for 
ter  and  correspondingly  varying  the  first  time  in  their  history.  j 


perspective  —  is  so  important  that 
from  16  to  20  pages  are  needed  to 
print  it  fully,  truly,  and  fairly. 

$$$  Our  32,000  buyers  pay  ^18  a 
year  for  its  daily  appearance  on  their 
desks  and  share  its  reading  with 
some  65,000  associates. 

This  large  group  of  business 
men  are  the  country’s  industrial  and 
commercial  leaders— whose  nod  0  K’s 
your  most  cherished  plans. 

^  ^  ^  They  can  be  reached,  and  talked 
to,  for  an  average  daily  reading  time 
of  29V^  minutes.  And  what  they  read 
convinces  them  — if  couched  in  the 
same  accurate,  informative  language 
which  they  expect  in  “the  morning 
MUST  of  the  money  makers.” 


No  X’s  mark  any  crime  spots  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  use  them  for  more  indus¬ 
trial  purposes— to  begin  xylophone 
(when  we  discuss  the  music  trades) 
or  end  index  (which  any  business 
man  finds  useful  in  sorting  his  facts) . 

<  ^  ♦  But  where  the  customary  news¬ 
paper  compounds  its  pages  of  sultry 
crimes,  amorous  whimsies,  and  spec¬ 
tacular  sports  —  all  using  an  occa¬ 
sional  spot-marking  X  —  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  restricts  its  activities 
to  the  spot  news  of  business. 

$$$  But  this  news— with  interpreta¬ 
tions,  editorials  and  features,  to  give 
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An  attractive  coated  paper  bro¬ 
chure,  titled  “The  Third  Link,”  has 
been  issued  by  Hildreth  and  Rogers 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Daily  Eagle  and  Evening 
Tribune,  owners  and  operators  of 
radio  station  WLAW,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  recently  opened  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures,  the  booklet  describes  the 
work,  executive  staff  and  personnel, 
list  of  advertisers  and  equipment  of 
the  new  station  and  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hildreth  and  Rogers  Co. 
WLAW  is  a  1,000  watt  daytime  sta¬ 
tion,  operating  on  680  kilocycles. 
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"why  is  our  type  blurry  r 


"why  aren't  halftones  cleaner? 


'can't  we  get  smoother  coverage 


mm?  Askthe  MSN 


RING  the  Moi 
have  a  printin 
can  help  yo« 


nil  Servile 
;  problenK 
to  get  she 


lftones...stroi 
fe  knowledge 
jper  inks  that 

g,  smooth  1 
1  98  years  ^ 
ittiver  qualit 

[know  reproc 

lAon  probh 

bend  on  for 

imore  attrs 

fs  specialty  is 

Jhe  econoj^ 

im;  it  costs  n( 

jning.  Mail  | 

Rarest  Morrill 

I 

nk  Service  \ 

Man  into  the  picture  when  you 
olvable  with  ink.  He  knows  how 
rp,  clean  printing ...  clear,  crisp 
pverage.  He  comes  armed  with 
If  research  in  developing  news- 
m  performance.  It  is  his  business 
ms;  he  can  furnish  inks  you  can 
stive,  more  salable  newspaper. 
J  through  fine  ink  quality.  Call 
pe  Memo  below,  now,  to  your 
iranch. 


:)(At  your  command  ac  any  time —the  practical,  teste 
z  suggestions  of  the  Momll  Service-Man,  representib 
^  the  world's  largest  maker  of  news  black  and  color  ink 
.  You  incur  no  obligation  in  consulting  him.- 


INKS  hy  MORR 


too  si: 


^.Ta^RILL  CO. 

€raV  PHINTING  INK  CORPOHATION 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


TACTOIIES  •  Norwood,  Mui.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  San  Francisco,  Calii. 
®®ANCHES  •  Boston  •  New. York  •  Philadaipkia  •  Detroit  a  Chicago  •  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angelas  •  San  Francisco  e  Saaitla 


Get  in  touch  wiUi  ueaiee  Morrill  Ink  Serrioe 
Branch  and  raquaai  a  MortiB  Sarviea  Man  ior 
conaaltalioa  on  how  Merrill  News  Inks  can 
grua  us  — 

O  Claanat  Btfauiag,  Balter  LagibiUty 
O  QnMMr.DtTfasB.  Mara  Bai^  Battiag 
Q  Bathsoad  Flraaaraaaa  Oalnya 
Q  fangtavad  Ink  tUBatanay  and  Boanmny 
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loaves  of  fresh  bread!  Better  hurry  up!  They 
want  315,000  dozen  eggs  and  473  tons  of  cof* 

fee . . .  41,000  crates  of  oranges - It’s  a  large 

order,  mister,  for  just  one  day’s  supply,  and 
they  want  a  quick  delivery— six  and  a  half 
million  families  have  an  appetite  in  the 
morning!  Keep  Hustling,  Mister!  They’ll  be 
home  from  school  in  the  afternoon  and  home 
from  a  hard  day’s  work  for  supper  at  six! 


Buckwheat  cakes  i  Lighter 

than  a  handful  of  feathers— golden- 
brown  as  close  cropped  October  fields  .  .  . 
amber,  slow- flowing  syrup,  drained  from 
\ermont  maples  in  sugaring-off  time  . . .  and 
square  chunks  of  butter,  melting,  trickling  in 
little,  liquid  streams  of  succulence  down  the 
sides  of  the  fragrant,  steaming  cakes! 

Coffee!  Spurting  in  a  hot,  aromatic  flood 
from  the  generous  spout  of  the  heavy,  full 
pot,  foaming  and  burbling  into  wide-mouthed 
cups— fogging  the  air  with  puffs  of  moist, 
pluming  steam,  and  permeating  all  the  warm 
kitchen  with  comforting  and  heartening  cof¬ 
fee  aroma! 

And  soft,  thick  cream,  bursting  the  film  at 
the  pitcher’s  pursed  lip  in  a  quick,  cool  jet . . . 


Listen,  You  Butchers  and  Bakers, 
Canners,  and  Soup  Makers 

Listen,  you  millers  and  dairymen,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  food  men!  Here’s  a  market  for  you! 
SIX  MILLION  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOU¬ 
SAND  FAMILIES*  WHO  EAT  THREE 
TIMES  A  DAY,  hungry  from  honest  work! 
Ten  million  workers  and  wage  earners  who 
Hurry  up.  Mister!  Six  million  five  hun-  buy  on  pay  day  and  every  day  after,  for  cash! 
dred  thousand  families’"  want  breakfast !  Tell  ’em  who  you  are,  mister!  Tell  ’em  what 
Twenty-six  million  people  are  calling  for  you’ve  got  to  sell,  and  they’ll  step  up  to  the 
13,000,000  quarts  of  milk,  and  6V2  million  counter  with  the  money  in  their  hands!  They 


New  Yori(  Journal  and  American  Chicago  American  Detroit  Times 

Evening  and  Sunday  EveninK  Evening  and  Sunday 

New  York  Mirror  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  Baltimore  News-Post  and  American 

Morning  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

Boston  American  and  Advertiser  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  Atlanta  Georgian  and  American 

Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

Boston  Record  Albany  Times-Union  Syracuse  Journal  American 

Morning  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Morning  and  Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 

Evening 

San  Antonio  Light 

Evening  and  Sunday 

Milwaukee  News-Sentinel 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday 


San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 

Evening 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Morning  and  Sunday 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer 

Evening 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

Mornintr  and  Sunday 


want  the  best  at  an  honest  price,  on  the  level 
and  above  board !  If  you’ve  got  it,  they’ll  keep 
steam  up  in  your  factories  and  your  men  on 
their  toes  filling  orders  . . .  orders  . . .  orders! 


Look  them  over,  Mister  Manufacturer 

Look  them  over.  Mister  PRODUGER- 
DISTRIBUTOR-RETAILER- maybe  you’ve 
been  missing  something  big  in  markets!  A 
market  bigger  than  the  combined  popula¬ 
tions  of  New  \brk,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and  the  twenty-one 
next  biggest  cities  in  this  big  country!* 

We  have  expert  market  analysts  in  each 
of  these  Hearst  Newspaper  city  territories. 
Let  us  help  you.  Today, 
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PEACE  OVERTURES 

FROM  A  RELIABLE  Washington  source  we  learn 
that  a  recent  conference  was  held  between  three 
anti-New  Deal  editors  and  a  gentleman  who  is 
generally  ranked  as  second  man  from  the  top  in 
the  New  Deal.  The  editors  wanted  to  find  out 
where  the  Administration,  and  the  country,  are 
headed. 

It  was  quickly  agreed  that  the  New  Deal  and 
business  are  not  far  apart,  basically,  and  that  their 
objectives  are  practically  identical.  That  has  been 
evident  for  some  time,  and  we  have  thought  that 
temper  and  temperament  on  both  sides  consti¬ 
tuted  the  major  obstacles  toward  the  peace  that 
the  coimtry  needs  for  progress. 

TTie  editors  advanced  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  might  give  the  country  some  indication 
of  this  condition  by  an  occasional  word  of  en- 
couraigement  for  business,  an  idea  in  which  the 
Administration  spokesman  heartily  concurred. 
He  then  revealed  the  lump  in  the  mashed  potatoes: 

Whenever  the  President  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  applaud  business  or  to  extend  an  olive 
branch,  he  said,  opposition  newspapers  have  edi¬ 
torially  pictured  the  New  Deal  in  retreat,  claimed 
surrender  of  principle  and  program  by  the  White 
House.  The  New  Dealers,  who  still  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  majority  of  the  electorate  according  to 
recent  polls,  then  boil  over  at  the  idea  that  the 
President  is  betraying  the  cause. 

It  all  seems  silly.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
President,  astute  politician  that  he  is,  is  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  comment  of  avowedly  opposition  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  even  more  regrettable  that  news¬ 
papers,  however  they  may  oppose  the  President 
politically,  do  not  see  beyond  political  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  broader  ends  at  which  the  President 
is  presumably  aiming.  The  present  business  sit¬ 
uation  can  retrogress  to  the  point  where,  in  1933, 
fear  compelled  the  suspension  of  all  partisanship 
— and  the  tinlimited,  imcriticized  powers  granted 
government  in  those  days  form  the  roots  not  only 
of  our  present  business  ills,  but  of  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  Administration  and  business  view¬ 
points. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  repetition  of  that  panic. 

It  arose  from  fear  of  the  unknown  and  from 
political  maneuvering,  as  much  as  from  weakness 
in  the  banking  structure,  and  it  could  have  been 
prevented.  We  don’t  know  to  what  extent  politics 
is  the  controlling  factor  of  today’s  business  in¬ 
activity,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  should  be  curtailed. 

Business  has  accepted  many  of  the  major  re¬ 
forms  proposed  by  the  Administration.  Utility 
and  secmity  exchange  regulation  is  established. 
The  Stock  Market  and  Washington  have  reached  a 
workable  agreement  The  tax  law  has  been 
amended,  substantially  along  the  lines  desired  by 
business.  An  evolution  in  government  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  labor  relationship  is  in  process,  slowly, 
but  certainly.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
practical  achievements  should  not  be  recognized 
by  all  parties  and  proclaimed  as  steps  of  progress. 

We  do  not  believe  that  those  elements  were  the 
only  important  reasons  for  slow  business,  but 
their  elimination  as  causes  of  dispute  should  per¬ 
mit  concentration  upon  the  seat  of  the  fire.  If 
politics  continues  to  wrap  its  coils  around  con¬ 
structive  thinking,  we  can  look  for  another  vicious 
spiral  to  or  below  the  1933  depths — and  no  political 
victory  is  worth  that  price. 

SOMEWHAT  EXPENSIVE 

THE  London  Sunday  Pictorial  recently  agreed  to 
pay  £5,000  for  the  rights  to  publish  serially 
a  new  book  about  the  Duke  of  Windsor  by  Comp¬ 
ton  Mackenzie.  It  prepared  to  publish  the  book. 
It  sent  Mr.  Mackenzie  its  check  in  full  payment, 
and  the  day  following  dispatch  of  the  money  it 
published  a  dentmciation  of  the  opus  that  filled 
its  front  page  and  two  inside  pages.  The  book 
will  not  be  published  in  the  Stmday  Pictorial, 
now  or  ever,  and  presumably  in  no  other  British 
newspaper. 

Decision  not  to  publish  rested  upon  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  which  were  not  seen  imtil  after 
the  agreement  had  been  reached.  Particularly 


We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth. — II.  Corinthians,  XIII;  8. 


odious  was  the  chapted  devoted  to  the  Duke’s 
ancestry,  which  Hugh  Cudlipp,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Pictorial,  characterized  as  the  “most  bitter 
and  uncontrolled  denunciation  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  King  and  Queen  that  has  ever 
disgraced  a  single  volume.” 

The  newspaper’s  action  is  probably  unprece¬ 
dented  in  modem  journalistic  history.  News¬ 
papers  have  bought  and  sunk  features  many 
times,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
from  competitive  channels,  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  an  editor  paying  $25,000  on  the  barrel 
head,  and  then  tossing  the  quid  pro  quo  out  the 
window  with  maledictions.  Most  editors  find 
$25,000  too  hard  to  come  by  for  such  a  cavalier 
performance. 

An  interesting  half-hour’s  reading,  we  might 
wager  a  shilling,  could  be  assembled  if  some  one 
had  made  a  dictaphone  record  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  conferences,  altercations  and  ultimatums 
that  led  to  the  denouement.  They,  too,  would 
probably  be  without  precedent  in  the  colorful 
annals  of  newspaper-syndicate  relationships. 

HORSES,  HORSES,  HORSES 

SEVERAL  million  people  are  cocking  an  ap¬ 
praising  eye  at  the  horse  business,  either  as 
an  amusement  or  as  a  means  of  raising  pocket 
money  in  these  thin  income  days.  New  York 
City  wants  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  earnings  of 
bookmakers,  who,  we  had  supposed,  were  just 
barely  within  the  law  in  their  occupation.  Numer¬ 
ous  states  have  legalized  betting  on  the  ponies,  to 
take  some  of  the  tax  burden  off  real  estate  and 
incomes.  Ihe  results  have  not  been  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations. 

From  recent  newspaper  and  magazine  pieces  on 
the  business  of  horse  race  gambling,  you  can  get 
all  kinds  of  figures,  ranging  from  half  a  billion 
to  more  than  $6  billions  a  year  as  the  total  of 
public  wagering.  Authentic  statistics  don’t  exist 
for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  country,  or 
of  the  betting  totals,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
out  of  poor  man’s  pockets  comes  a  weekly  toll 
that  ought  to  go  for  other  piuposes. 

There  can  be  no  long-run  profits  for  the  small 
bettor  on  horse  races.  That  has  been  proved  for 
decades,  during  most  of  which  a  smaller  and  pre¬ 
sumably  more  expert  clientele  than  exists  today 
contributed  daily  evidence.  Newspapers  have 
hammered  and  hammered  at  this — even  to  the 
extent  of  telling  the  suckers  exactly  how  the  deck 
was  stacked  against  them.  The  preachments  have 
not,  it  seems,  been  effective  against  the  daily 
publication  of  entries,  odds,  and  results  from  an 
ever-growing  number  of  tracks. 

On  a  small  scale,  turf  gambling  was  a  minor 
economic  evil,  tough  on  the  loser’s  families  but 
not  important  to  business  or  society  in  general. 
As  a  dragnet  sweeping  six  billions  a  year,  more 
or  less,  out  of  trade  and  savings  channels,  it  is 
something  different.  It  is  a  hand  picking  the 
pocket  of  every  legitimate  merchant,  manufac¬ 
turer,  publisher,  and  doctor  in  the  land. 

Any  relief  in  taxes  that  business,  incomes,  or 
real  estate  may  take  from  the  imposition  of 
gambling  taxes  will  be  short-lived  and  expensive. 
Business  can  pay  taxes  if  it  gets  a  fair  income 
from  the  sale  of  its  products.  It  can’t  pay  even 
reduced  taxes  if  its  cash  business  is  depleted  by 
the  entirely  cash  take  of  the  gambling  layers. 
We  haven’t  much  faith  in  legislation  designed  to 
curtail  or  abolish  gambling.  Iliat  reform  can  only 
come  through  long  education  and  experience, 
ustially  painful.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  abet 
it. 


I  A  L  ; 

COURT  CENSORSHIP 

ABSOLUTELY  without  precedent  is  the  attempt  J 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association  to  havt 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  declared  “in  contempt”  l)^  T 
cause  of  its  editorial  comment  between  the  find¬ 
ing  of  a  verdict  and  the  imposition  of  sentence 
Whether  private  spite  or  a  deep-current  move  to 
limit  press  activity  in  judicial  matters  underlies 
the  complaint,  we  don’t  know.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Los  Angeles  lawyers  propose  i 
censorship  curtain  over  an  area  which  has  always 
been  considered  free  to  temperate  comment 
The  committee’s  report  is  based  upon  five  in¬ 
stances. 

Last  December,  the  Times  congratulated  the 
city  for  its  prosecutors,  courts  and  jiu-ies  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  prevent 
the  incursion  of  labor  terrorism.  This  followed 
the  conviction  of  22  sit-down  strikers  at  the  ( 
Douglas  aircraft  plant  of  felonious  conspiracy. 

Ten  days  after  the  editorial,  the  court  imposed  j 
heavy  fines  on  the  leaders  of  the  strike  and  | 
smaller  penalties  on  the  others. 

Following  the  conviction  last  February  of  Paul 
Wright  for  manslaughter,  after  the  slaying  of  his 
wife  and  his  friend,  the  Times  editorially  approved 
the  verdict  and  criticized  the  state  law  which  per¬ 
mitted  simultaneous  pleas  of  “not  guilty”  and  “not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.”  Wright  was  a  week 
later  declared  insane  at  the  time  of  the  crime  by 
the  same  jury  which  had  convicted  him;  a  few 
days  later,  alienists  found  him  sane  and  he  was 
freed.  Certainly  in  this  chain  there  is  abundant 
food  for  newspaper  comment,  without  interfering 
with  judicial  processes. 

In  April,  the  Times  conunented  upon  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  might  have  actuated  Mrs.  Helen 
Werner,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  having 
solicited  a  bribe  and  of  attempted  grand  theft 
Mrs.  Werner  had  been  active  in  politics,  was  in 
the  public  eye,  and  the  Times  connected  her 
political  activity  with  her  misfortimes.  Surely 
that  is  legitimate  public  comment. 

A  few  days  later  the  Times  commented  on  the 
controversy  between  Jackie  Coogan  and  his 
parents  over  his  childhood  earnings,  explaining 
the  law  under  which  the  action  was  pursued  and 
suggesting  changes  in  it.  A  local  judge  has  since 
advocated  a  new  law  along  the  lines  of  the  Times' 
argument. 

And  last  month,  the  Times  editorially  opposed 
probation  for  two  sluggers  of  the  Teamsters’ 
Union,  convicted  of  felonious  assault  upon  non¬ 
union  truck  drivers.  It  declared  that  men  who 
commit  acts  of  violence  and  terrorism  for  pay 
should  be  severely  punished,  in  the  interest  of 
community  safety. 

'There  is  not  a  spark  of  evidence  that  the  Times’ 
comments  were  motivated  by  any  but  the  highest 
public  interests.  Hiere  is  no  evidence  that  its 
comments  influenced  the  action  of  the  sentencing 
judges  in  any  way.  The  courts  had  completed 
their  task  of  determining  the  facts;  the  juries 
were  discharged.  Only  the  sentences  remained 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  these  are  prescribed 
within  limits  by  statute. 

Viewing  the  picture  apart  from  local  consider¬ 
ations,  it  would  appear  that  the  concern  of  the 
Times’  editor  is  for  the  public  welfare,  that  of  the 
lawyers  for  their  clients.  Its  comment  seems  to 
touch  the  lawyers  not  in  their  quasi-public  capac¬ 
ity  as  officers  of  the  court,  but  in  their  purely 
private  function  as  defenders  of  the  individual. 


WOMAN 

HEN  Eve  brought  woe  to  all  mankind 
Old  Adam  called  her  wo-man; 

But  when  she  wooed  with  love  so  kind. 
He  then  pronounced  her  woo-man. 

But  now,  with  folly  and  with  pride. 

Their  husband’s  pockets  trimmin’. 

The  women  are  so  full  of  whims 
That  men  pronounce  them  wimmen. 

— Arumymous. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


J.  S.  PARKS,  publisher.  Fort  Smith 

(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times  Record,  was  named  receiver  of 
Fort  Smith  & 
Western  R  a  i  1  - 
road  when  the 
U.  S.  District 
Court  June  1 
approved  the  re¬ 
quest  of  L.  B. 
Barry,  co-re¬ 
ceiver,  that  he 
be  relieved  be¬ 
cause  of  failing 
health.  Parks 
will  direct  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  road 
J.  S.  Parks  by  court  order. 

Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  editor,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader  was  discharged 
from  the  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Hos¬ 
pital,  June  3,  where  he  underwent 
treatment  following  an  automobile 
collision  near  there  May  23. 

Dr.  Frank  Forrest  Barham,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express, 
and  Mrs.  Barham,  are  visiting  in  New 
York  City. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher.  Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  Ft.  Worth  Club 
for  his  19th  consecutive  term. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  has 
been  re-elected  a  vice-president  of 
Virginia  State  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Richmond. 

David  E.  Smiley,  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Tampa  Daily  Times  and  radio 
station  WDAE  in  Tampa,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  University  of  Tampa  for 
several  years,  recently  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board. 

James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of 
the  U.P.,  received  an  honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  degree  from  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  June  2. 

Frederick  Lewis,  vice-president  of 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  his  family  left 
recently  for  a  one-month  trip  to 
Sweden. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  publisher,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune  was  toastmaster 
at  the  49th  annual  banquet  of  Johns¬ 
town  Flood  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Johnstown  May  31.  At  the 
annual  business  session  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  former  Philadelphia  Mayor 
and  an  ex-newspaperman,  was  named 
president.  Fred  J.  Heinz,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  re-elected  secretary,  a  post 
he  has  held  for  the  past  26  years. 
Seven  of  the  association’s  14  survivors 
attended. 

Ray  Kimball,  publisher,  DeQueeu 
(Ark.)  Daily  Citizen  and  executive 
secretary  of  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  leave  on  June  12  with  Mrs. 
Kimball  on  an  automobile  trip  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional  convention. 

Ralph  Kingsley,  publisher,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News  was  honor 
guest  at  a  banquet,  June  8  which 
marked  his  30th  anniversary  with 
the  paper. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor  in  primary  elections  held 
May  20. 

Arthur  Carruth  3d,  son  of  Arthur 
J.  Carruth  Jr.,  co-publisher,  Topeka 
State  Journal,  has  joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  INS. 

Robert  O.  Vandercook,  president  of 
Vandercook  &  Sons,  Chicago  proof 


press  concern,  is  chairman  of  the 
class  committee  appointed  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Class 
of  1888  at  Northwestern  University 
commencement  exercises,  June  11. 

Edward  A.  Weeks  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  since 
1928,  has  been  named  editor-in-chief 
to  succeed  Ellery  Sedgwick,  retired. 
Weeks  joined  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1924  as  associate  editor. 

Ashley  Evans,  editor,  Bonham 
(Tex.)  Favorite  and  Mrs.  Evans,  cele¬ 
brated  their  50th  wedding  annivers¬ 
ary,  May  30. 

Gwenfread  Allen,  farm  and  garden 
editor  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is 
now  editing  Hawaii  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den,  the  monthly  farm  publication  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  The 
publication  which  has  a  separate  staff 
and  business  organization  serves  the 
fields  of  agricultvu'e  and  the  home  in 
Hawaii. 

Paul  W.  Limerick,  formerly  of 
Whalen  Agency,  Kansas  City,  and 
Rowland  Blanc,  publisher  of  Paw- 
huska  (Okla.)  Journal-Capital,  have 
purchased  stock  control  of  the  Duncan 
(Okla.)  Eagle.  Mrs.  Maxine  Maters, 
and  W.  J.  Giffin,  operator  of  the  Mc- 
Giffin  newspapers  will  retain  a  minor 
interest  in  the  company.  Stewart  D. 
Randall,  publisher  and  manager  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 
Limerick  will  be  the  active  publisher. 


In  The  Business  Office 


RALPH  D.  HENDERSON,  business 
manager  of  Columbus  Citizen,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  last 
week  for  a  three 
year  term.  Mr. 
Henderson  was 
recently  elected 
a  director  of  the 
Better  Business 
Bureau. 

Guy  Vaughan, 
Jr.,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- 
Ralph  D.  Henderson  Journal,  has 
been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Jaycee,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  Spartanburg  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

J.  Morgan  McGrath,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Burlingame,  (Cal.) 
Advance,  has  been  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  Peninsula 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


BECAUSE  NEWSPAPER  work  ap¬ 


pealed  to  him,  Clyde  H.  Mathews, 
recently  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Jackson] 
(Miss.)  Daily 
News,  quit  a 
$140  a  month 
railroad  “posi¬ 
tion”  for  a  $15 
a  week  cub’s 
“job”  in  1927. 
Today,  at  32, 
Mr.  Mathews 
has  worked  hi$ 
way  up  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
one  of  Missis- 
Clyde  H.  Mathews  sippi’s  largest 
daily  papers. 

Mr.  Mathews  joined  the  Daily  News 
in  1929  as  assistant  state  editor.  Later 
he  became  state  editor  and  then  city 
editor.  He  was  made  managing  edi¬ 
tor  early  this  year  succeeding  George 
Lemon  Sugg,  resigned. 


His  newspaper  career  began  in ' 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  “cub”  on  the ; 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Evening  Post.  He  i 
was  soon  made  telegraph  editor,  later 
shifting  to  the  morning  paper  of  the 
Cashman  Brothers,  the  Vicksburg 
Herald.  During  this  latter  assign¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Mathews  wrote  editorials. 


He  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  son. 


Newspapers  Incorporated,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  F.  Morell,  pres¬ 
ident.  The  company  publishes  the 
Advance,  Palo  Alto  Times  and  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  three  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  pieninsula  dailies. 

Wendell  S.  Budrow,  advertising 
manager,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pittsfield  Advertising  Club. 

A.  V.  Lund,  formerly  Canton  (Ill.)  | 
Ledger  circulation  manager,  has  J 
joined  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Jack  E.  Cimningham,  formerly  di¬ 
vision  manager  for  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner,  has  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times  as 
zone  manager  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Ray  F.  Barnes,  business  manager, 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Forum  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  assumed  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  INCREASED  FOR  FATHER’S  DAY 

AS  REPOR’TED  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  98%  of  the 
stores  cooperating  in  the  1938  drive  for  Father’s  Day,  Jime  19,  will  employ 
newspaper  advertising.  Basing  its  conclusions  on  a  country-wide  poll  of 
its  members  stores,  the  NRDGA  stated  approximately  97%  of  the  stores 
responding  in  the  survey  reported  they  have  worked  up  promotional  plans 
to  create  interest  in  the  event.  Of  these  stores,  89%  said  they  would  step  up 
their  promotion  over  last  year’s.  Only  4%  said  they  would  take  less  active 
part  than  last  year.  About  96%  said  they  would  employ  internal  store 
display  and  promotion,  37%  are  giving  their  sales  people  special  sales  train¬ 
ing,  and  more  than  30%  will  carry  a  Father’s  Day  message  over  the  radio. 


LORD  &  THOMAS  RESIGNS  QUAKER  OATS 

LORD  &  THOMAS  advertising  agency  has  resigned  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  account,  effective  July  1,  including  Quaker  Oats  cereals  and  Aunt 
Jemima  pancake  flour.  A  successor  .to  Lord  &  Thomas  is  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chicago  concern. 

$72,000  TO  ADVERTISE  MINERAL  BATHS 

TO  ADVERTISE  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  mineral  baths,  the  Mount  Clemens 
Hotel  and  Mineral  Bath  Association  has  launched  a  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  campaign.  ’The  newspaper  campaign  is  appearing  in  15  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  In  all  $12,000  will  be  spent  this 
year. 


^^most  popular 
strip  we  have*’ 


Nancy 


Nancy’s  the  little  girl  who’s 
such  a  big  hit  in  the  Fritzi  Ritz 
strip— so  very  big  a  hit  that 
many  subscribers  have  taken 
to  calling  the  comic  Nancy. 
And  new  subscribers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

Here’s  what  subscribers  think: 

“IF e’re  for  Nancy.  So  is  prac- 
tically  everyone  we’ve  talked 
to.” — The  Buffalo  Times. 

“The  most  popular  strip  we 
have.”  —  The  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette. 

“Nancy  has  universal  appeal.” 
— The  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram. 

“We  could  no  more  drop 
Nancy  than  page  one.”  — 
Greenwich  Time. 

Both  The  Cleveland  Press  and 
The  Newark  Ledger  have  just 
introduced  Nancy  to  their 
readers  with  page-one  promo¬ 
tion.  The  Columbus  Citizen 
placed  its  order  this  week. 
Nancy’s  going  places.  See 
Nancy  and  see  why.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  proofs. 

“lUttiiL 
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managership  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

Bradford  Wyckoff,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  News¬ 
papers,  addressed  the  Schenectady 
Ad  Club  luncheon  June  1  on  “Getting 
the  Most  Out  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune- 
Press  has  joined  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

David  L.  Rosen,  of  New  York  Times 
national  advertising  department  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Record  advertising  department. 

E.  L.  Collins,  agency  manager  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
at  Albia,  la.,  has  been  promoted  to 
agency  manager  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Dr.  Elbert  C.  Lathrop,  technical 
director  of  the  Crown-Zellerbach 
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Corporation,  paper  manufacturer,  hcis 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Celotex  Corporation,  in  charge  of 
technical  matters  for  Celotex  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  it  was  announced 
May  31. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LAWTON  CARVER  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  International  News 
Service,  Barry  Faris.  editor-in-chief, 

_  has  announced. 

Carver  succeeds 
Davis  J.  Walsh 
who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  join 
the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Carver 
went  to  INS  in 
1936  from  the 
New  York  sports 
staff  of  U.P.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  had 
worked  on  the 
Tampa  Tribune 

Lawton  Carver  Daytona 

Beach  News  - 
Journal,  serving  on  the  latter  daily  as 
sports  ^tor  from  1929  to  1934. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
on  June  4  was  elected  one  of  three 
new  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

P.  T.  Van  Ettisch,  managing  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  James  A. 
Guthrie,  managing  editor,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  George  W. 
Savage,  editor  and  co-publisher,Inyo 
(Cal.)  Independent  were  recently  in¬ 
itiated  as  members  of  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Tom  Collins,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  spoke  Jime  3  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Engineers  Club 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.  On  a  recent  ballot  of 
newspaper  publishers,  editors  and 
columnists,  Collins  was  selected  the 
outstanding  humorous  speaker  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Fred  Minshall,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier. 

M.  Stanley  Rukey,^er,  economic 
commentator.  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  editorial  writer  for  Hearst 
newspapers,  spoke  on  “Where  Are 
We  Going?”  June  9,  before  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Bankers  Association  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Lew  Gordon  who  resigned  recently 
as  city  editor  of  Vancouver  News- 
Herald,  has  been  succeeded  by  Hymie 
Koshevoy,  formerly  sports  editor. 

Frank  Mittauer  will  conduct  a  col¬ 
umn  titled  “Hollywood  Diary”  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  News,  formerly 
conducted  by  George  Fischer.  Ted 
LeBerthon  ^so  is  to  start  a  new 
column  in  the  News  on  Jime  13,  deal- 
1  ing  with  film  colony  features  and  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Frank  Butler,  of  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  news  staff,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  solicitor  for  Allegheny 
County. 

William  Oliver,  state  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  left  this 
week  to  attend  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  resume  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  His  departure  shift^  Ar¬ 
thur  Henderson  to  the  desk  assign¬ 
ment,  Tom  Reilly  to  courts,  Herman 
Chapel  to  police  and  John  Goodnow 
Tyler,  Jr.,  to  Chapel's  post  in  the 
Berkley  office.  Henderson  gets  as- 
'  sistant  city  editor’s  rank. 

Herbert  Caen,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  will  start  a  daily  column  com¬ 
bining  human  interest  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  copy  July  1,  it  is  announced  by 
Paul  C.  Smith,  general  manager.  Mr. 
Caen  is  now  on  vacation  following 
the  discontinuance  of  his  radio 
column. 

Robert  Moore,  former  city  editor. 


Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  McCurtain  Gazette,  Idabel, 
Okla.,  as  city  editor.  He  succeeds 
Howard  R.  Smith,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  similar  position  with  the  Dun¬ 
can  (Okla.)  Eagle. 

Arnold  Levine  and  Edward  Everett 
Chittenden,  reporters,  have  joined 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star.  Chittenden 
was  formerly  on  the  state  house  run 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Journal. 

Miss  Dawn  Jameson,  aviation  col¬ 
umnist,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tribune, 
made  her  solo  flight  last  week  at 
Shushan  airport.  Miss  Jameson  is 
training  for  a  transport  pilot’s  license. 

M.  W.  Fodor,  Central  European  cor¬ 
respondent,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
spoke  on  “Czechoslovakia  and  Peace 
in  Central  Europe”  at  Orchestra 
Hall,  Chicago,  June  9.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Carroll  Binder,  Daily  News 
foreign  editor.  Mr.  Fodor  is  in  Amer¬ 
ica  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
post. 

Ralph  R.  Reed,  formerly  assistant 
state  editor,  Detroit  News,  has  been 
appointed  state  editor  to  succeed  the 
late  Ralph  E.  Johnson.  Stoddart 
White,  formerly  on  the  school  beat, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor. 

Morton  Moss,  formerly  of  New 
York  Post,  has  joined  the  night  sports 
staff  of  INS. 

Lawrence  C.  Salter,  medical  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press  left  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  June  9,  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Fred  A.  Spead,  former  president  of 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Typographical  Union, 
a  printer  for  the  past  43  years  with 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen, 
observed  his  66th  birthday  annivers¬ 
ary  May  10. 

Leo  M.  Donovan  and  John  Hetman- 
ski  of  Detroit  Free  Press  city  staff 
have  been  appointed  to  cover  the  City 
Hall  beat,  to  replace  John  N.  W. 
Sloan,  who  resigned  to  take  over  the 
public  relations  department  of  De¬ 
troit  City  Gas  Co.  Hetmanski  left 
this  week  for  a  vacation  at  his  home 
in  Butler,  Pa. 

John  H.  Marshall,  formerly  cover¬ 
ing  the  Provincial  Legislature  for  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor. 
G.  Arthur  Wells  of  the  city  staff  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  in  Toronto. 

James  Y.  Nichol,  formerly  county 
editor,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  to  replace 
Peter  MacRitchie,  who  has  rejoined 
the  Toronto  (Ont)  Daily  Star. 

Leo  Jay  Margolin,  formely  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  staff, 
who  studied  law  while  doing  a  re¬ 
porter’s  stint,  has  joined  Coffey, 
Gertner  &  Richardson,  New  York  law 
firm. 

Chapin  Hall,  conductor  of  “What 
Goes  On?”  column  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  returned  from  a  two- 
month  swing  about  the  U.  S.  during 
which  he  covered  42  states  and  trav¬ 
eled  12,000  miles  and  obtained  102 
interviews. 


Special  Editions 

SACRAMENTO  BEE,  June  1,  44 
pages,  three  sections,  celebrating  the 
opening  of  bids  for  construction  of 
Shasta  dam,  key  unit  of  the  $170,000,- 
000  Central  Valleys  water  and  power 
project,  the  same  day. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  May  20, 
28-page  Play  section. 

Detroit  Times,  May  24,  “Home¬ 
makers’  Guide”  section,  16  pages. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  -  Dispatch, 
May  28,  8-page  resort  section.  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  May  29, 
8-page  resort  section. 


Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  May  29, 
June  Bride  Edition,  20-page  section; 
Annual  Educational  Section,  12  pages. 
May  30. 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  May 
29,  Annual  Baby  Edition,  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  May  31, 
Morehead  City,  Beaufort  and  Atlantic 
Beach  Supplement,  8-page  tabloid 
supplement,  in  three  colors. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 
June  4,  28-page  special  tabloid  annual 
real  estate  editiort. 

Special  Editions 
Data  Wanted 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  seeks  the 
following  information  on  special  edi¬ 
tions  which  appear  as  an  annual  fea¬ 
ture:  Name  of  edition,  date  of 
issuance  1938-1937,  number  of  pages 
and  sections,  number  of  colors  used, 
unusual  editorial  features,  and  total 
advertising  linage  carried  in  each 
edition. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter,  May  29,  Tercentenary  of  City  of 
New  Haven,  36  pages,  tabloid  size. 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  June  1,  50th 
Anniversary  of  City,  68  pages,  4  sec¬ 
tions. 

Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  May 
25,  six-page  baby  section. 

Columbia  (Pa.)  News,  June  1,  50th 
Anniversary  Edition,  40  pages,  4  sec¬ 
tions. 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  June 
2,  Silver  Jubilee  Edition,  52  pages,  6 
sections. 

Brooklyn  Nordisk  Tidende,  June  2, 
14  pages.  Marking  110th  Anniversary 
of  Hendrik  Ibsen’s  birth  in  Norway. 

Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chronicle -Tele¬ 
graph,  June  4,  Annual  Summer  Tour¬ 
ist  Section,  24  tabloid  pages. 

Vancouver  Sun,  Industrial  Progress 
Edition,  recently.  Sixty  tons  of  news¬ 
print  were  required  to  publish  the 
edition. 

Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman. 
June  5,  Silver  Anniversary  Edition, 
106  pages,  7  sections. 

CELEBRATES  160  YEARS 

Montreal  Gazette  was  host  to  its 
700  employes  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  June  4  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  160th  anniversary.  Ma¬ 
jor  John  Bassett,  president  of  the 
Gazette  Printing  Co.,  welcomed  the 
guests  and  replied  to  a  toast  of  “The 
Gazette,”  proposed  by  William  Skanes. 
doyen  of  the  typographical  depart¬ 
ment.  The  only  other  toast,  "The 
Guests,”  was  proposed  by  W.  J.  C. 
Sutton,  advertising  manager.  Particu¬ 
larly  honored  at  the  celebration  were 
52  employes  who  have  served  the 
newspaper  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  included  Mr.  Bassett. 

JUNE  BRIDE  EDITIONS 

Two  newspapers  recently  used  the 
theme  of  the  traditional  June  Bride 
for  special  editions.  The  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  May  29  devoted  a 
special  section  to  “TTie  June  Bride 
and  Groom  Goes  Shopping,”  in  which 
the  newly-weds  were  photographed 
while  shopping  in  leading  business 
houses.  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
May  29  issued  an  8-page  radio  wed¬ 
ding  section  in  which  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  30  firms  who  presented  gifts 
to  the  bride  and  groom  were  carried. 

ENTERS  WEffiLY  FIELD 

The  Asheboro  (N.  C.)  Courier  sus¬ 
pended  daily  publication.  May  IS- 
and  is  now  being  published  tri¬ 
weekly. 
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The  Modern  Press 


All  present  day  Scott  Presses  are  equipped  with  solid  steel 
printing  cylinders  running  in  large  size  roller  bearings  of 
proven  durability  and  freedom  from  streaking. 

Their  Ink  Motions  have  large  ink  carrying  capacity  and  wide 
vibration  on  all  inking  rollers.  The  transfer  rollers  have  3'/2 
inches  vibration  effect  and  all  distributors  and  all  form  rollers 
1  %  inches. 

The  Ink  Drums  are  equipped  with  outer  bearings,  also  with  oil 
and  air  shock  absorbers  to  relieve  the  vibration  thrusts.  The 
gear  drive  of  the  Scott  Ink  Distribution  is  as  powerful  as  that 
of  our  printing  cylinders. 

Scott  Presses  get  the  best  results  obtainable  from  poor  plates 
and  excellent  results  from  good  plates,  with  no  appreciable  vari¬ 
ation  of  inking  at  any  speed. 

These  qualities,  combined  with  Plate  Locks  that  allow  the  use 
of  the  narrowest  web  widths  at  speed,  give  Publishers  the  great¬ 
est  economy  of  operation  obtainable. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

230  West  4l8t  Street  Plaiofield^  IVeW  Jersey 9  C»  S«  A*  1330  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Successful  Ad  "Grass  Roots"  Plan  Dovenport  Times 
^  .  Now  Under  Way 

Uccmpcugn  Broadening  the  scope  of  the  grass  ttemOueillig 

j  •  71  roots  cooperative  plan  to  build  local  Ti  T\|  ■ 

inspires  /inotner  and  national  advertising  linage,  offi-  ItS  IriCmi 

cials  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 

Chdteau  Martin  Ni^ine  in-  tion  within  the  next  three  weeks  will  E.  P.  Adler  Spending 

creased  Sales  25%  ...  To  describe  the  plan  at  meetings  of  state,  $250,000  to  Modernize 

Start  Pineapple  Wine  Drive  gSlnT*^  newspaper  or-  Davenport  Times  BuUding 

Between  $50,000  and  $100,000  will  Dave  Vandiver,  co-publisher  of  the  Temporary  business  and  news  offices 
be  spent  in  an  advertising  campaign  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express,  of  the  Daily  Times  at  Davenport, 

to  start  soon  to  promote  Sun  Rich  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee,  Iowa,  were  opened  on  May  16  on  the 

Pineapple  Wine  designed  as  a  result  will  seek  national  participation  in  the  ground  and  mezzanine  floors  of  the 
of  successful  advertising  which  in-  campaign  in  a  talk  before  the  Na- 
creased  sales  of  Chateau  Martin  wine  tional  Editorial  Association  convention 
in  May  25‘^c  over  a  year  ago.  June  20-22  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Both  are  products  of  Eastern  Wine  w.  Va.  Vandiver  discussed  the  same 

Corporation.  Accounts  are  handled  topic  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 

by  the  Alvin  Austin  Company,  New  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

York.  May  30  in  Biloxi,  Mis. 

An  appropriation  of  $125,000,  ap-  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  secretary-man- 
proximately  50%  of  which  was  spent  gger  of  the  Oklahoma  group,  will  de¬ 
in  newspapers,  ^TOunted  for  the  in-  scribe  the  plan  at  the  Arkansas  Press 
creased  sales  of  Chateau  Martin  wine.  Association  meeting  at  Hot  Springs, 

According  to  the  agency,  more  than  June  10 

this  amount  will  have  been  spent  by  same  time  that  officials  are 

M i  New  Jersey  participation  of  other 

and  New  York.  This  is  in  addition  to  copyrighted  program, 

an  unestimated  amount  of  cooperative  ^  a*  r 

advertising  placed  from  M^ne  to  *e  cooperation  of 

Florida  on  the  ea.stern  seaboard.  Oklahoma  newspapers  Banquets  for 
j  ^  business  men  given  by  local  news- 

Largc  Cor  Card  Compaiqn  papers— the  first  step  in  the  program 

The  agency  stated  it  had  placed  the  jq  build  good  will  and  to  secure  wider 
largest  car  card  contract  ever  placed  ygg  gf  ^be  newspapers  as  an  advertis- 
with  Colliers  for  a  winery  product,  jjjg  medium — are  being  scheduled  in 
Also  it  has  placed  more  winery  ad-  gjties  throughout  Oklahoma, 
vertising  with  the  New  York  Daily  Banquets  already  have  been  held  at 
News  than  any  oth^  organization.  Borman,  Broken  Arrow,  Kingfisher, 

About  36  newspapers  have  been  u^  Cordell  and  Mangum,  Okla., 

iSr  where  enthusiastic  response  to  the 

Chateau  MarUn  ads.  Billboards  are  plan  was  received  from  publishers  and 
also  used  in  New  York.  u  •  _ 

,  ,  ,  business  men. 

To  substantiate  its  claim  of  a  25%  ■ 

increase  over  a  year  ago,  the  wine  hi  x_ 

company  took  space  in  the  Beverage  ^  WimamS  tO  Wllte 

Retail^,  ]^y  9,  stating  its  product  Qh  AviatiOH  AblOacl 
led  all  other  brands,  in  stores  which 

sold  it,  by  a  four-to-one  ratio.  Major  A1  Williams,  Scripps-Howard 

Although  the  agency  reported  it  aviation  writer  and  fam^  precision 
had  found  in  a  survey  that  the  car  flier,  is  en  route  to  England  aboard 
cards  were  largely  responsible  for  the  the  Queen  Mary  in  response  to  a 
increased  sales,  plans  for  the  fall  cam-  special  invitation  from  Lord  Beaver- 
paign  call  for  an  expansion  in  the  brook,  noted  British  publisher, 
newspaper  drive.  Sixty  per  cent  of  As  guest  of  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
the  appropriation  is  spent  between  press,  the  Beaverbrook  paper.  Major 
September  and  December.  Williams  will  give  precision  flying 

The  appropriation  for  the  Pineapple  demonstrations  in  his  powerful  single- 
Wine,  Alvin  Austin  Company  stated,  seater  Grumman  biplane  at  England’s 
will  ^be  spent  “primarily  in  newspa-  big  air  show  and  pageant  June  25. 

The  air  show,  sponsored  by  the  Daily 


left  of  the  center  entrance,  while  the 
circulation  departments  will  be  to  the 
right.  A  mezzanine  floor  over  the 
rear  portion  of  the  present  first  floor 
will  provide  additional  business  office 
facilities.  In  the  remodeling  of  the 
second  floor,  the  large  auditorium  and 
large  hall  will  be  eliminated  to  afford 
more  space  for  news  departments, 
mechanical  departments,  and  for  the 
engraving  plant. 

W.  MacTovish  Editor 
Of  Winnipeg  Tribune 

W.  L.  MacTavish,  editor-in-chief  oi 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  for  the  past  15 
years,  will  become  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Vancouver  Daily  Province,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Roy  Brown,  who  retired  re¬ 
cently,  it  was  announced  this  week 

John  Bird,  associate  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  a  Rhodes  scholar  from  South 
Africa  and  former  assistant  editorial 
writer  on  Montreal  Star  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Tribune  and  F 
J.  O’Malley  executive  editor,  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor.  Mr.  O’Mallej 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  with  the  Ottawa  Free  Frets 
later  merged  with  the  Ottawa  Joumcl 
In  1922  he  went  to  Winnipeg  Tribune 


Moving  Complotod  Quickly  g  YonkerS  Doilv 

All  equipment  and  records  neces-  1  X^Uiiy 

sary  to  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  For  reasons  of  “efficiency  and 
publishing  business  were  moved  from  economy”  the  composing  room  of  the 
press  time  Saturday,  May  14,  until  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus  was  closed 
morning  of  Monday,  May  16.  This  June  6,  J.  Noel  Macy,  president.  West- 
newspaper  does  not  publish  a  Sunday  Chester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  has 
edition.  announced,  and  all  composing  room 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Times  operations  of  that  paper  will  be  han- 
undertook  an  improvement  program  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  HcroU- 

estimated  to  involve  expenditure  of  Statesman  in  the  future.  The  paper. 
$250,000  despite  the  business  recession.  said,  will  continue  publishing  at 
i  •  1  J  J  1  Mt.  Vernon.  Mats  will  be  delivered 

•  The  improvements  mclude  remodel-  ^^ere  daily  from  Yonkers.  “This  step 
mg  of  the  26-year-old  building  hous-  ^  continuation  of  the  policy  we 

mg  the  publication;  erecUon  of  a  inaugurated  several  years  ago  on  our 
smgle  story  addition  to  a  uew  papers  jn  Ossining  and  Tarrytown," 

pressroom;  installation  of  a  Scott  dec--  Mr.  Macy  said.  “It  was  done  for  rea- 
uple  press  costing  $65,000;  a  General  gf  efficiency  and  economy.  Most 

Electric  press  drive,  with  two  100-  the  men  employed  in  the  Argus 
horsepower  motors  at  a  cost  of  $15,000;  composing  room  have  been  absorbed 
new  steel  make-up  equipment  and  in  the  Herald-Statesman.  No  other 
two  more  late  model  Linotype  ma-  decisions  have  been  reached.” 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  employer  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations  | 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


study  of  broadcasting  PHILCO  PLANS 

id  the  advisability  of  a  series  of  1,000-line  advertise- 
f  rules.  ments  in  190  newspapers  will  shortly 

:al  study  placed  the  in-  usher  in  the  new  advertising  cam- 
tations  which  responded  paign  of  Philco  Radio  and  Television 
ires  at  $131,205,8^.  Ad-  Corporation,  claimed  to  be  the  larg- 
ling  and  publicity  ex-  ggj  newspaper  drive  in  the  company’s 
ixed  at  $5,551,202,  and  history.  Announced  by  Sayre  M. 

agents  and  brokers  Ramsdell,  vice-president,  the  cam- 
$16,982,960.  paign  will  be  later  increased  to  full- 

page  and  double-page  copy.  The 
Philco  Mystery  Control  will  be  fea- 
An  extensive  drive  in  farm 


accelerates 
prodoction 
ond  improves 
presswoifc 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackor  Drivs 
Let  Angelos— 2317  Teviet  Street 


DROPS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  Sunday  edition. 


tured. 

papers  and  journals  will  also  be  made 
for  the  new  farm  radio. 


You  can  obtain  a  reproduction  of  the  above  drawing,  xuitabic  for  framing,  by  writing  to  Seagram-Distillers  Corp.,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 


YOU’RE  A  HERO 


TO  YOUR  SON 


Most  hoys  worship  their  Dad  as  a  hero  whose  stand¬ 
ards  and  ideals  they  gradually  acquire  as  their  own. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  disillusioning  to  the  clear  eyes  of 
a  youngster  as  the  sight  of  a  man  — his  own  father  — 
who  has  used  liquor  unwisely. 

The  damage  goes  far  deeper  than  a  momentary  shame. 

Any  man  who  cannot  drink  wisely  and  moderately, 
owes  it  to  his  son  . . .  his  family,  not  to  drink  at  all. 


The  coming  generation  will  Ik:  less  apt  to  use  liquor 
Intemperately  if  older  people  will  regard  it  as  a  luxury 
and  treat  it  as  a  contribution  to  gracious  living- to  be 
enjoyed  in  moderation. 

Surely,  Father’s  Day  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
the  House  of  Seagram,  as  one  of  America’s  leading  dis¬ 
tillers,  to  say  as  we  said  /oMr  years  ago,  and  have  con¬ 
stantly  reiterated  .  .  .  "Drink  Aloderately” 


The  House  of  Seagram 

^utcc  /S57 


Seatram-DUtUleri  Cmv.  Executive  OtPcte,  Neui  York 
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Among  Advertising 
Folk 

continued  from  page  11 

president  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Murray 
Crain,  Advertising  Age,  have  been 
named  judges  of  the  second  annual 
music  retailers’  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  window  display  contest,  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Music 
Trades  Convention  at  Chicago,  Aug.  1. 

Roy  F.  Shults  has  resigned  as  space 
buyer  for  Compton  Advertising  Inc., 
after  10  years’  service. 

Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club’s 
new  president,  D.  D.  Durr,  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  will  take  office  July  1. 

Donahue  &  Coe  appointed  William 
Schneider  as  art  director  June  6.  He 
has  been  vice-president  in  charge  of 
art  and  production  for  Buchanan  and 
Co.  for  the  past  four  years  and  prior 
to  that  was  art  director  for  Hanff- 
Metzger  and  Co.  and  Lyddon,  Harford 
and  Kimball.  For  Buchanan  &  Co.  he 
was  art  director  in  charge  of  Texaco 
Gas,  Royal  Typewriter,  Gulistan 
Rugs,  Cafe  Rico  and  other  national 
accounts. 

C.  B.  McPhail,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Round  Table  Life  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  recently  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  John  M.  Ehle,  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  retiring  secretary,  was  elected 
vice-chairman;  Forrest  R.  Brauer, 
Richmond,  secretary. 

Warren  Horn,  formerly  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  stcdf  of  Davis,  Delaney  & 
Harris,  Inc.,  has  been  made  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Harold  J.  Siesel 
agency.  New  York. 

Carl  M.  Thomas  has  joined  the 
L.  H.  Hartman  Co,,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  as  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 
bution  counsel.  Prior  to  a  similar 
position  with  a  number  of  well- 
known  agencies,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
promotion  manager  of  Business  Week. 

William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  re¬ 
cently  inducted  into  the  William  H. 
Johns  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
national  advertising  fraternity,  at  a 
special  convocation  held  at  his  New 
York  office  recently.  The  chapter  was 
formed  at  the  City  College  School  of 
Business  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Johns’s  graduation. 

J.  D.  Tarcher  and  Joseph  Wayer  of 
Brown  &  Tarcher  agency,  advertising 
agents  of  Pequot  Mills,  will  conduct 
an  advertising  and  sales  conference 
June  9-10  at  the  Mills. 

Charles  A.  Holcomb,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Greenlecif  Company 
and  Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  Boston  advertising  circles  for 
many  years,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Alley  &  Richards,  Boston  and  New 
York  agency. 

Thomas  C.  Butcher  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  trade  copy  de¬ 
partment  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Before  he  joined  this  agency  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Butcher  was  a  trade  copy 
writer  at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborne. 

Bennett  Y.  Ryan,  formerly  with 
Hearst  Enterprises  and  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  has  joined  H.  T.  Lorentzen  as 
account  executive. 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  director  of 
printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  was 
elected  honorary  vice-president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Institute  recently  in 
New  York. 

George  Butterly,  account  executive 
with  Frank  Kiernan  and  Co.,  New 
York,  was  nominated  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Lions  Club  Wednesday. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

MUNSINGWEAR,  INC.,  Minneapolis, 

leading  manufacturers  of  undergar¬ 
ments  for  men  and  women,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Chas.  Silver  &  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  is  using  a  list  of  newspapers 
on  Rival  Dog  Food,  product  of  Rival 
Packing  Company,  Chicago. 

A  large  list  of  newspapers  is  being 
used  by  Rogers  &  Smith.  Chicago 
agency,  on  Flavor-Ade,  product  of 
Jel-Sert  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Ocean  View  Hotel.  Block 
Island,  R.  I.,  will  publicize  its  sea¬ 
sonal  reop)ening  through  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  in  New 
York  and  adjoining  towns.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  the  Hicks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  makers  of  Fiberloid. 

Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark 
agency,  has  been  named  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Trenton  Trust  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Bryant  Griffin  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Universal  Fixture  Co.,  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  of  steel  cabinets, 
tables,  and  shelves,  etc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Mavest,  Inc.,  of  Paris,  manufacturers 
of  men’s  and  women’s  sport  clothes 
and  rain  wear,  which  has  just  opened 
an  American  branch  at  200  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  also  has  retained  Gussow,  Kahn. 

Feed  Products,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  has  placed 
its  account  with  Gerth-KnoIIin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agency  for  the  Balsams,  in  the  White 
Mountains  at  Dixville  Notch,  N.  H.; 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.; 
Star  Lake  Inn,  Star  Lake,  N.  Y.; 
and  Hollywood  Hills  Hotel,  Old 
Forge,  N.  Y. 

Johnson  &  Murphy,  men’s  shoe 
manufacturers,  have  named  O’Dea, 
Sheldon  &  Canaday,  Inc.,  to  handle 
their  advertising.  General  advertis¬ 
ing  will  resume  in  September. 

John  Puhl  Products  Company,  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  Blue  blueing,  Chicago,  has 
placed  its  advertising  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

Pennsylvania  State  Publicity  Com¬ 
mission,  “75th  Anniversary  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,”  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  sent 
out  orders  to  newspapers  in  various 
sections  through  Barnes  &  Aaron  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

Selchow  &  Richter  Company,  toys, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Samuel  C. 
Croot  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Aurora  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Clear 
Again  Cold  Tablets,  Chicago,  has 
placed  its  advertising  with  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Union  Biscuit  Company,  Princess 
crackers  and  supreme  cookies,  St. 
Louis,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

Whitley  Tailleurs,  Feather-Wate 
summer  suits.  Springfield,  Mass,  and 
New  York,  have  appointed  Willard 
B.  Golovin,  Inc.,  New  York. 

S.  C.  Wells  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Celery  King 
laxative,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  has  named  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Co.,  New  York. 

Revlon  Nail  Enamel  Corporation, 
nail  polish,  New  York,  has  appointed 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

General  Beverage  Co.,  X.  L.  soda, 
Philadelphia,  has  appointed  J.  M. 
Kom  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Arwell,  Inc.,  insecticides  and  moth 
proofing,  Waukegan,  III.,  has  placed 


its  advertising  with  Fogarty- Jordan 
Matteson  Company,  Chicago. 

Blackstone  Products  Co..  Black- 
stone’s  Tasty  Lax,  chocolate  laxative. 
Dr.  Sauer’s  Cascara  Bromide  Quinine 
Compound,  New  York,  has  appointed 
Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

McGibbon  &  Co.,  linens.  New  York, 
has  named  Wortman-Barton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

With  its  theme  “Frosty  Summer 
Drinks — No  Better  Whisky  in  Any 
Bottle — Wilson,  That’s  All,”  the 
Browne  Vintners  Co.,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  largest  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  for  June  for  Wilson  whisky. 
White-Lowell  Co.,  New  York  agency 
has  the  account. 

Bridg-O-Matic,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
placed  its  account  with  the  Blackstone 
Co.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used.  Jack  Steiner  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Based  on  a  new  copy  theme,  the 
West  End  Brewing  Co.,  Utica,  brewers 
of  Utica  Beer  and  Ale,  has  author¬ 
ized  an  increased  schedule  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  more  than  70  newspapers  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Moser 
&  Cotins,  Inc.,  Utica  and  New  York 
agency,  has  the  account. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Alligator  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  makers  of  waterproof  ap¬ 
parel.  Magazines  will  be  used. 

Roselux  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  R.  Kupsick  Advertising 
Agency.  Edwin  Cades  is  accoimt  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

The  Metropolitan  Body  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  has  appointed  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Metro  Dou¬ 
ble  Capacity  Truck  imits.  Metro  con¬ 
versions  are  sold  through  Chrevolet, 
International  and  Dodge  dealers. 

Marcy  Hotel,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
has  appointed  J.  R.  Kupsick  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  The  agency  will  also 
be  the  New  York  booking  office. 

Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  advertising  of  Nutrena  Mills, 
Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  poultry  and  livestock  feeds. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  farm  papier s 
will  be  used.  Phil  W.  Tobias  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

CAL-ICE  ADS 

Initial  advertising  in  a  campaign  by 
the  California  Association  of  Ice  In¬ 
dustries  appeared  recently  in  100 
California  dailies.  The  release,  pre¬ 
sented  through  Leon  Livingston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  San  Francisco,  was 
in  half-page  advertisements.  Author¬ 
ization  for  a  second  half-page  release 
has  been  made,  with  future  displays 
hopied  for  later  in  the  summer. 


Propose  $L500,000  For 
3-Yr.  Wine  Campaign 

A  three-year  advertising  campaign 
to  cost  $1,500,000  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Wine  Institute  of  California  as 
the  most  feasible  method  of  reducing 
a  surplus  expected  to  total  140,000,- 
000  gallons  at  the  close  of  the  vintage 
season  in  December,  1938. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  L.  K 
Marshall,  Lodi,  Cal.,  chairman  of  the 
Bear  Creek  Vineyard  Association.  Mr 
Marshall  estimated  that  1938  sales 
would  not  exceed  50,000,000  gallons 
and  that  production  would  top  80.- 
000,000  gallons. 

“I  believe  a  concentrated  program 
would  increase  wine  sales  25%  and 
that  the  benefits  would  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years,”  Mr.  Marsh¬ 
all  said. 

Before  inauguration,  the  advertising 
plan  must  receive  endorsement  of  the 
California  state  director  of  agriculture 
and  win  65%  ballot  endorsements  of 
both  producers  and  handlers. 

No  opposition  was  voiced  at  the 
agricultural  director’s  hearing  held 
later  and  authorization  of  a  vote 
through  solicitation  of  signed  assents 
to  the  program  is  expected  shortly. 
The  Wine  Institute  said  no  vote  had 
as  yet  been  either  authorized  or  taken 
and  emphasized  that  proposal’s  fate 
will  be  unknown  pending  distribution 
and  count  of  these  authorizations  to 
be  sought  of  California’s  estimated 
541  wineries. 

Thrice  before  such  an  advertising 
proposal  has  reached  the  voting  stage 
only  to  fail.  Prospects  this  time  are 
helped  by  crop  forecasts  and  by  agri¬ 
cultural  act  revisions  providing  65% 
approval  will  demand  an  equal  levy 
on  all  wineries.  Previously  a  major¬ 
ity  was  required  but  only  those  in 
favor  shared  costs. 


"I'D  LIKE  TO  STAY 
AT  THE  WALDORF 
BUT  " 

But  what?  We  think  we  can 
guess:  You  are  probably 
deceived  by  The  Waldorf '  s 
fame  into  thinking  that 
staying  at  this  hotel 
will  considerably  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  your 
New  York  trip.  It  won't. 
To  prove  this  fact,  we 
have  prepared  a  little 
book  of  budgets  called: 
"How  to  Budget  a  Trip  to 
New  York. " 

Send  for  Booklet  128 
"HOW  TO  BUDGET  A  TRIP 
TO  NEW  YORK" 
and  Calendar  of  Special  Events 
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this  Ad  $275.  $234.  $220.  $206.  $182. 


(For  newspaper  officials  only) 

Now  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
few  pointed  observations  about 
Automobile  Linage! 


Look  at  the  1929  "Leading  Advertisers”  report  of  Curtis  Pub- 
lieations. 

$182,7?6,829  were  spent  by  national  advertisers.  Of  this  total 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  alone  eolleeted  $>2,359,112  -an 
average  of  more  than  a  million  a  week. 

$16,020,168  of  this  $52,359,112  was  Automotive.  That's  bet- 
ter  than  30',L  of  the  total  Saturday  Evening  Post  revenue  for 
1929. 

In  1932,  12  auto  manufacturers  spent  a  total  of  $13,050,000 
m  all  newspapers.  (Bureau  of  Advertising  figures.) 

Business  Week,  May  28,  1938,  page  26,  reports  "gain  or  loss 
from  first  quarter  1937  to  first  quarter  1938": 

Get  set  friends — New  England — 56'/c;  Middle  Atlantic — 48%; 
East  North  Central — 57%;  West  North  Central — 37%;  South 
Atlantic — 47%;  East  South  Central — 41%;  West  South  Cen- 
tral — 20%;  Mountain— 50 ;  Pacific — 51%;  United  States 
average — 48%. 

Who  sold  the  auto  makers  first? 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.  did.  When  did  they  start  to  sell?  Back 
in  1910.  Whom  did  they  talk  to  first?  Presidents,  boards  of 
directors.  What  did  they  say?  They  put  up  dozens  of  charts, 
studies  of  roads,  incomes,  general  business.  What  did  the  news- 
papers  do?  Your  own  files  will  give  you  the  answer.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  papers  carried  mib 
lions  of  lines  of  propaganda,  tours,  show  material  and  set  up 
travel  bureaus.  In  the  past  25  years,  daily  newspapers  have 
done  more  in  any  single  month  to  promote  the  sale  of  autos  than 
all  other  advertising  mediums  have  done  in  any  one  year. 

Get  set  again! 

Now  look  at  the  Media  Records  score  card  for  Automotive: 


1929  is  taken  as.  . 

. .  100%, 

1933  . 

.  41.4%, 

1930  . 

..  71%, 

1934  . 

.  48.5% 

1931  . 

..  53.3%c 

1935  . 

.  47.7 %c 

1932  . 

.  .  41.4% 

1936  . 

.  47.5%, 

1937  .  44.0%, 

A  stranger  from  Mars,  looking  at  these  figures,  might  think  that 
in  another  10  years  auto  linage  would  disappear  entirely  from 
newspapers. 


What's  to  be  done? 

You  can  put  this  down  as  something  to  bank  on.  For  25  years 
the  tops  and  Krttoms  of  all  auto  companies  know  that  there  is 
one  trade  paper  in  e.xistencc  that  has  for  25  years  been  abso¬ 
lutely  independent — accurate  in  its  reporting — and  completely 
sane  editorially.  You  can  bank  on  this  also.  This  paper  is  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  automobile  people  the  necessity 
of  constant  year  in  and  year  out  schedules  in  daily  newspapers, 
for  used  cars  as  well  as  new  cars. 

Mr.  Knudsen,  President  of  General  Motors,  told  a  group  of 
congressmen  and  senators  that  the  big  lay-off  this  spring  was 
because  of  a  used  car  jam.  One  more  thing  you  c.in  bank  on. 
There  just  isn't  any  way  to  break  a  used  car  jam  without  news¬ 
papers. 

Questions 

Do  you  want  more  auto  linage?  Are  all  your  subscribers  on 
relief?  Are  your  savings  banks  short  of  money?  Is  your  city 
broke?  Are  you  all  through,  ready  to  give  up?  Would  it  make 
any  difference  if  we  took  the  same  attitude  and  stopped  fighting 
the  hundred  and  one  things  we  hammer  each  year  for  your 
benefit? 

What  size  ads 
should  you  use? 

We  sell  ads  from  1  inch  up.  Cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  own 
garment. 

How  often  should  you 
talk  to  auto  people? 

Every  week — season  in  and  season  out.  Curtis  pounded  one 
idea  for  20  years,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  told  their  story 
to  repairmen,  dealers,  branch  managers,  agencies  on  up  to  the 
Presidents  and  boards  of  directors.  There  is  no  let-up. 

Is  Editor  &  Publisher 
enough? 

When  you  are  tired  of  an  inch,  try  2  inches — then  6 — then  a 
quarter  page — then  a  half — then  hit  them  with  a  page  a  week. 
When  you  have  graduated  to  full  pages,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  put  other  papers  on  your  list. 


"PP I  Yes,  it's  free — a  copy  service,  and  a  good  one,  to  start  you 
^  Qfj^  Write,  wire  or  walk  in  and  get  started.  There  is  auto 

linage  for  you  if  you  talk  to  auto  people  in  this  paper. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ernie  Bushmiller 
Changes  Name  of 
Strip  to  "Nancy" 


Tied  in  with  the  newspaper  space  Four  Week  Ad  Clinic 

would  be  erection  of  a  nag  pole  m  a  _  1  i 

centrally  located  part  of  the  city,  in  OklQllOmQ  City 

where  a  black  flag  would  fly  on  days  City,  June  8-The  first 

when  anyone  is  killed  in  trarnc  in  the  .  .  i  j 

j  u-A  n  ^  j  r  session  of  a  four- week  advertising  and 

city  and  a  white  flag  on  days  free  nvu. 


Popularity  olChUd  Character  ‘“Se. sLe““ 
Steals  “Fritzi  Ritz"  Thunder  and  is  credited  with  having  a  con- 
Paromount  Expands  siderable  share  in  reduction  of  fatali¬ 

ties  in  the  city. 

By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR. 

The  evolution  of  an  incidental  com¬ 


ic  strip  character  into  the  star  of  ^e  ULLMAN  FEATURE  SERVICE 

show  was  Illustrated  again  this  wc^k  ^^^^ington,  D.  C.,  is  issuing  its 
when  United  Fe.ature  Syndicate  ot-  ,  „  ,  i  ’  _ ,  . 


lered  ‘'Nancy.”  by  Ernie  Bushmiller. 
Bushmiller's  "Fritzi  RiU"  has  ap¬ 
peared  daily  and  Sundays  for  nearly 


f  om  auto  dear  The  flag  stu^t  Tas  selling  clinic  sponsored  by  the  Okla- 
,  ..  “ee  „  .  homa  City  Advertising  Club  opened 

been  in  operation  on  Monument  t,  ,  •  *  j-  u 

Tj-  1-  Tuesday  in  the  WKY  studios  here. 

Circle,  Indianapolis,  since  October,  ,  ,,,  , 

j  .’  j  ...  ,  Meetings  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 

and  IS  credited  with  having  a  con-  ,  j  ry.!  j  c  * 

.,  ,,  ,  J*-  ffii-  day  and  Thursday  nights  the  first 

Siderable  snare  in  reduction  of  fatali-  ,  ,  j  rp  j  j  r™ 

..  ,,  ..  two  weeks  and  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 

les  in  e  Cl  y.  nights  the  second  two  weeks. 

In  this  first  business  clinic,  the 
Vacation  Information  Oklahoma  City  Advertising  Club,  with 

THE  ULLMAN  FEATURE  SERVICE,  speakers  and  open  forum  discussions, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  issuing  its  diagnose  an^  find  solutions  for 

15th  annual  outdoor  and  vacation  Problems  that  effect  the  small  busi- 
series,  made  up  of  shorts  and  longer  unable  to  have  its  staff  execu- 

featurcs  giving  information  to  pros-  “ves  specially  trained  to  direct  its 
t.ertivp  vaoationists  Matorial  i«  nro-  advertising  and  selling,  and  the  stu- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  is  issuing  its 
15th  annual  outdoor  and  vacation 
series,  made  up  of  shorts  and  longer 
features  giving  information  to  pros¬ 
pective  vacationists.  Material  is  pre- 


,  •  J  1  _ _  UfL-llVt;  XVXctlUllctl  UlC*-  ,  ,  ^  , 

15  years,  and  now  is  carried  by  moie  direction  of  William  contemplates  starting  an 

tnun  Inll  nPWSOaDOrS.  .  jinv»prtiQinf»  rnrppr 


than  150  newspapers. 

Introduced  purely  as  an  innovation. 
"Nancy.”  a  child  character,  took  hold 
almost  immediately.  The  artist,  who 


Ullman.  head  of  the  service. 


Personals 


advertising  career. 

Twenty  speakers  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  clinic. 

Among  them  are:  John  H.  Casey, 


brought  her  into  the  strip  mainly  to  WATSON  DAVIS,  director,  Science  P»ofessor  of  journalism  and  advertis- 
give  his  heroine  something  to  worry  Service,  spoke  before  the  Special  University'  of  Oklahoma;  Lowe 

about,  soon  found  that  he  could  not  Libraries  Association,  Pittsbip'gh,  June  Runkle,  production  manager,  Ray  K. 

leav’e  her  out.  Consequently,  she  §_  on  microfilm,  a  new  tool  for  in-  Glenn.  Advertising  Agency;  Miss  Cor- 

•  stole  the  show”  and  this  week  telligence  Breeding,  local  advertising  mana- 

United  Features  acknowledged  this  Disney,  creator  of  King  Fea-  ’ 

by  changing  the  name  of  the  comic  C  nton  M.  Allen,  of  Oklahoma 

to  Nancy.  Duck  ”  was  awarded  a  deeree  of  Mas  University,  Arthur  B.  Adams, 

r.f  a  npw  character  awarded  a  degree  ot  Mas  business  school  University 

The  emergence  ot  a  new  cnaracter  tej.  of  Science  by  the  University  of  _»  nL-iaV..^r„o.  xj  i  n  • 

into  the  title  role  is  rare  in  comic  Southern  California,  June  4.  It  was 

strips.  Other  notable  instances  were  jn  recognition  of  “distinguished  j  „  Affenev  Robert  «;rkJbn  reefa 

the  ‘>f  P^y^to  ‘^mble  achievements  in  cinematography.”  burea^  Oldahoma  ^bShing  Co.''^' 

Theatre  and  of  E^namite  Dunn  to  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Her-  ■ 

"Joe  Jinks,  but  in  each  case  e  ^ld  Tribune  Syndicate  columnist,  will  nj-  lur  i  »»it  #/ 

original  title  was  retained  with  e  public  lectures  at  the  Uni-  AQS  P^QKG  HCiy, 

new  name  added  as  the  featured  char-  yg^gj^y  of  Chicago  next  winter  under  Qrnnnrrc  Tnlrl 

acter.  auspices  of  the  Charles  R.  Walgreen  ^ClVingS  LalOUp  1  Old 

»  F  J  Foundation  for  the  study  of  Amer-  Atlantic  City,  June  6 — The  sun 

Paramount  Exponas  institutions,  President  Robert  M.  makes  the  hay,  but  the  farmer  must 

PAUL  H.  KARNES,  general  manager  Hutchins  announced  this  week.  cut  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn,  and  ac- 

of  Paramount  Syndicate,  Chicago,  has  Raymond  Coffman,  author  of  “Uncle  cording  to  John  Eden  Farwell,  ad- 

announced  the  purchase  of  Associated  Rgy’g  Comer,”  which  is  handled  by  vertising  is  like  the  sun;  “it  gives  the 

Midwest  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Publishers  Syndicate,  has  been  hon-  product  or  services  a  background,  but 

Regrada  Features,  William  F.  Sul-  ored  by  the  French  Institute  of  Arts  ^be  individual  must  work  to  reap  the 
livan  Features  and  Figure  Your  Fig-  g^j^j  Literature.  He  has  accepted  harvest.”  Farwell  is  president  of  the 
URE  Style  Service.  He  added  that  membership  as  an  honorary  corre-  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Federal  Savings  and 
Paramount  will  retain  the  bettei  spondent  of  the  society  and  will  sub-  Loan  Association.  As  chairman  of  ad- 
elements  of  these  organizations  and  bis  works  to  the  reading  com-  vertising  and  business  development  of 


Paramount  Expands 


Clinton  M.  Allen,  dean  of  Oklahoma 
City  University;  Arthur  B.  Adams, 
dean  of  the  business  school  University 
of  Oklahoma;  Harold  Halsell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Halsell-Humphreys  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency;  Robert  H.  Spahn,  research 
bureau,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

■ 

Ads  Make  “Hoy," 
Savings  Group  Told 

Atlantic  City,  June  6 — The  sun 
makes  the  hay,  but  the  farmer  must 
cut  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn,  and  ac- 


will  offer  a  complete  line  of  comics  mittee. 
and  departmental  features  to  news-  pjan- 

edito" 

Before  the  Fight  these  c 

AS  ADVANCE  material  for  the  Louis- 


Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service  sports 


the  New  York  State  League  of  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Associations,  he  ad- 


editor,  is  practically  living  in  a  plane  ‘ff^ssed  the  New  Jersey  Building  and 
these  days.  He  flew  to  New  York  to  League  at  its  30th  annual  meet- 

cover  the  race  between  Sea  Biscuit  here.  Scale  your  advertising 

and  War  Admiral  which  was  later  budget,”  Farwell  advised,  “according 
called  off.  Then  he  flew  to  Indian-  the  amount  and  kind  of  new  busi- 
apolis  for  the  Memorial  Day  Speed-  ness  you  want  to  produce.”  Arthur  A. 


Schmeling  fight,  the  AP  Fe^ure  .pben  he  flew  to  Indian-  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  new  busi- 

Service  has  mailed  to  afternoon  ^Por  gp^bs  for  the  Memorial  Day  Speed-  ness  you  want  to  produce.”  Arthur  A. 
subscribers  twelve  300-word  erticl^  classic.  As  soon  as  that  race  was  Cannon,  managing  vice-president  of 

on  all  the  ou  n  mg  eavyw  g  completed,  he  hopped  a  plane  for  New  the  Queen  City  and  Home  Building 
championship  g  m  u  ory.  y  York  to  report  the  Ross-Armstrong  and  Loan  Association  of  Plainfield, 
T",!  1  figbt  for  NEA  client  papers.  N.  J.,  told  of  finding  that  “consistent 

Ss  »d  d'rlSs  CIH  Sterr^t  .calor  of  “Polly  and  =dvortlri„g  brings  bo.e  resulu.  1 

®  A^  series  on  com^eback  attempts  of  Her  Pals,”  King  Features,  has  re-  mean  at  least  weekly  and  daily  if  you 
heavyweight  fighters,  by  William  turned  from  a  vacation  in  Honolulu  ean  afford  it,  preferably  in  your  local 
Braucher,  sports  writer,  and  Jack  and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  New  newspaper.  ’ 

Sords,  sports  cartoonist,  has  been  York  before  going  to  his  summer  " _ 

issued  by  Central  Press.  home  m  Ogonquit,  Me.  RESUME  MOVIE  ADS 

Isabel  Patterson,  of  the  Nem  York  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  June  6— Com- 
li  China  Loses!  Herald  Tribune  staff,  is  pinch-hitting  mercial  advertising  on  the  screens  of 

FOUR  ARTICLES  by  Mme.  Chiang  Dorothy  Thompson,  on  vacation,  four  local  Wilby-Kincey  chain  thea- 
Kai-Shek  will  be  released  by  North  An  account  of  how  Walter  Winchell  ters  which  was  discontinued  when  city 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  be-  gets  his  news  tips  is  given  in  the  cur-  council  raised  the  annual  license  for 

beginning  June  12.  The  wife  of  rent  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  by  Doro-  such  advertising  to  $200  per  house, 

China’s  generalissimo  will  discuss  thy  Kilgallen,  reporter  for  the  New  will  be  resumed  under  a  new  li- 
“what  the  world,  especially  the  de-  York  Journal  arid  American.  Winch-  censing  arrangement  of  $12.50  per 

mocracies,  will  lose,  if  we  lose  the  ell’s  column,  “On  Broadway,”  is  house  annually,  officials  have  an- 

war.”  syndicated  by  King  Features.  nounced. 


li  China  Loses! 


RESUME  MOVIE  ADS 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  June  6 — Com- 


Miss.  Press  Adopts 
"Grassroots"  Ad  Plan 

Adoption  of  the  Oklahoma  Plan  to 
increase  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  and  addresses  by  Tom  Wallace 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  James  D. 
Arrington,  Collins  (Miss.)  News- 
Commercial  were  highlights  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  June  3-4  at  Gulf¬ 
port. 

The  convention  heard  Dave  Vandi- 
vier,  co-publisher,  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Daily  Express,  originator  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Plan,  discuss  advertising  and 
outline  his  plan  to  urge  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  nationally 
know  products  to  “use  newspapers  to 
get  their  story  across  to  the  public.” 

Mr.  Wallace  saw  smaller  dailies  re¬ 
placing  metropolitan  dailies  in  in¬ 
fluence  in  political  discussions  and 
warned  that  “there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  tendency  among  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  neglect  their  duty,  to  take 
the  vitality  out  of  their  editorial  col¬ 
umns.”  The  aftermath  of  an  average 
American  political  campaign  when  the 
losing  newspaper  becomes  critical  and 
the  winning  newspaper  becomes  over- 
zealous  in  supporting  the  successful 
candidate,  was  described  by  Mr.  Ar¬ 
rington. 

Louis  P.  Cashman,  publisher,  Vicks¬ 
burg  Evening  Post,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident. 

DROPS  MONDAY  EDITION 

For  the  first  time  in  81  years,  the 
Westliche  Post,  St.  Louis  German  lan¬ 
guage  morning  newspaper,  omitted  its 
Monday  morning  edition  June  6.  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Hofheinz,  business  manager, 
ascribed  the  change  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  said  the  paper 
will  be  published  six  days,  including 
Sundays,  imtil  further  notice. 

USTERINE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
beginning  July  1,  will  release  the 
most  extensive  advertising  campaign 
ever  used  for  Listerine  tooth  paste 
to  announce  a  new  ingredient,  the 
first  change  in  formula  in  20  years. 
It  will  be  promoted  under  the  name, 
“Luster  Foam.”  Two  groups,  29 
newspapers  and  about  75  magazines, 
will  make  up  the  schedule.  Twenty- 
five  radio  stations  will  also  be  used. 

TEXAS  LAW  UPHELD 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  Wednes¬ 
day  upheld  San  Antonio’s  municipal 
advertising  tax,  refusing  to  review 
rulings  of  lower  courts  which  had  de¬ 
clined  to  enjoin  collection  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  tax  money. 

APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

The  Napa  (Cal.)  Journal  has  ap¬ 
pointed  West-Holliday,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  representative. 


Safety  Campaign 

A  NEWSPAPER  campaign  against 
traffic  fatalities  in  a  series  of  12 
full-page  advertisements  is  provided 
by  the  recently  organized  Safety  Pro¬ 
motion  Feature  Syndicate,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Layouts,  maps  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  supplied. 

The  advertisements  are  intended 
for  group  sponsorship  by  firms  or 
individuals  of  the  city  and  each  pre¬ 
sents  a  safety  message.  Featured  in 
the  advertisements  are  drawings  of 
white  and  black  flags  and  appeals 
^re  made  to  “keep  the  white  flag 
flying.” 


■  OST  reading  matter  takes  one  into  the  other 
fellows  world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  6-day-a-week 
feature  by  Alden  Craig,  helpfully  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  I  MYSELF. 

Yo^r  readers  will  quickly  confirm  the  practical 
value  of  this  brain  fertilizer  material. 

Will  gladly  send  manuscripts  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

KEW  GARDENS.  N.  Y. 


The  AMERICAN  MED¬ 
ICAL  ASSOCIATION  con¬ 
venes  in  San  Francisco, 
June  13-17.  Our  expert 
in  medicine  and  health, 
Jane  Stafford,  will  report 
the  meeting  in  person.  If 
you  wish  coverage,  send 
wire  collect  to 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Constitution  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Miami  Papers, 
WIOD  "Sat"  36 
Hours  on  Story 

Held  Publication  of  Cash 

Kidnaping  at  Request  of 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  the  Miami 
Daily  News  and  it.s  affiliated  radio 
.station,  WIOD,  at  the  request  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  F.B.I.,  “sat” 
for  36  hours  on  the  story  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  of  James  Baily  Cash,  Jr.,  5- 
year-old  son  of  a  Princeton,  Fla., 
storekeeper  May  28,  before  releasing 
it,  it  was  reported  this  week. 

Hoover  asked  Miami  papers  not  to 
publish  the  story  until  efforts  to  re¬ 
store  the  child  had  been  exhausted. 
The  papers  and  radio  station  man¬ 
agements  acceded,  even  to  the  point 
of  not  sending  reporters  or  communi¬ 
cations  men  into  the  area  meanwhile. 

FBI  Releases  Story 
Under  the  agreement  with  Hoover, 
the  story  was  released  through  the 
Herald  12:15  a.m.  May  31,  according 
to  H.  E.  Pennekamp,  managing  editor, 
and  15  minutes  later  completely  or¬ 
ganized  editions  of  the  Herald  were 
on  the  street.  The  story  was  com¬ 
pletely  organized  from  the  Miami  end 
prior  to  the  break. 

First  tip  of  the  kidnaping  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Herald  early  on  the 
morning  of  May  29  from  its  Princeton 
correspondent,  Robert  L.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Pennekamp  said.  Later  that  day 
Arthur  C.  Rutzen,  F.B.I.  agent,  rep¬ 
resenting  Hoover,  appeared  at  news¬ 
paper  offices  asking  that  the  story  be 
held.  The  managements  agreed  “to 
cooperate  100%,”  he  said. 

In  the  meantime  the  Herald  organ¬ 
ized  its  staff  for  coverage  when  the 
story  would  be  ready  to  break. 
Stephen  Trumbull,  night  city  editor, 
who  owns  a  lime  grove  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  vicinity,  developed  the  story  there 
because  he  could  work  quietly  with¬ 
out  arousing  suspicion.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  to  remain  strictly  in  the 
background  and  employed  pay  tele¬ 
phones  to  contact  his  office  to  avoid 
tapped  wires. 

Two  Herald  photographers,  James 
Tierney  and  William  Stapleton 
were  quartered  in  Princeton  as 
“boarders.”  They  also  were  under 
strict  instructions  to  make  no  move 
until  orders  were  given,  Mr.  Penne¬ 
kamp  said.  James  Hodges  and  Miss 
Jeanne  Bellamy  also  were  assigned 
to  assist  Trumbull  in  Princeton. 

Newt,  Radio  Crewt  Cooperate 
Newspaper  and  radio  crews  of  the 
News  and  WIOD  got  under  way 
shortly  after  the  story  broke,  the 
WIOD  mobile  transmitter  reaching 
the  scene  first  and  establishing  con¬ 
tact  with  a  portable  transmitter  in 
the  main  studios  in  Miami.  Frank 
Malone,  news  commentator,  in  charge, 
was  assisted  by  Tom  Q.  Smith,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor;  Stephen  Harris, 
reporter;  Jack  Bell,  sports  editor; 
Luther  Voltz,  sports  writer  and  Cecil 
Warren,  reporter-photographer;  Ralph 
C.  Willits  and  Charles  Ebbetts,  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Commenting  on  the  request  of 
Hoover  to  withhold  publication  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Pennekamp  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  first  time  in  kid¬ 
naping  history  that  this  has  occxirred. 
We  cooperated  to  the  extent  that  no 
member  of  our  staff,  under  threat  of 
instant  discharge,  was  permitted  to  do 
mything  that  would  create  suspicion 
>f  the  affair  from  the  time  the  news¬ 
paper  learned  of  it  until  the  story 
proke.” 


$1,000,000  FOR  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  ADS 

AN  EXTRA  2  cents  a  box  advertising  assessment  has  been  levied  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  on  the  current  Valencia  orange  crop, 
largest  in  history,  to  provide  $1,000,000  for  a  summer  campaign  in  two  news¬ 
paper  groups,  three  Sunday  newspapers  and  eight  national  magazines.  Half¬ 
pages  and  full-pages,  mostly  in  color,  will  be  used  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  34,000,000.  Eight  trade  papers  are  on  the  schedule  and  broadcasting  has 
been  extended  to  18  stations.  The  exchange  is  also  expanding  its  export  ad¬ 
vertising  and  will  spend  $160,000  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  Fifty-one  English  Sunday  papers  will  be  used. 

KEN-L-RATION’5  LARGEST  CAMPAIGN 

ANNOUNCING  that  a  year’s  testing  of  copy  and  media  has  culminated  in 
launching  the  company’s  largest  advertising  program,  Chappel  Bros.,  Inc., 
makers  of  Ken-L-Ration,  dog  food,  will  concentrate  its  effort  in  rotogravure 
sections  of  Sunday  newspapers  in  all  the  major  markets  with  450  line  copy. 
Fourteen  national  magazines  and  trade  publications  will  also  be  used.  The 
program  will  start  June  19. 


BOSTON  OFnCERS 

Boston,  June  7 — Oliver  M.  Drum¬ 
mond,  New  England  representative 
for  Country  Home,  was  elected  pre>i- 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  succeeding  Edmund  S.  Whitten, 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  tonight. 
First  vice-president  for  the  coming 
year  is  Louis  Glaser  of  the  Louis 
Glaser  agency:  John  A.  Holman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Stations  WBZ  and 
WBZA,  is  second  vice-president; 
George  E.  Coates  estate  counsel,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Richard  W.  Janney,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
secretary. 

APPOINT  "SPECIALS" 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner, 
Ada  (Okla.)  News,  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Times  and  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader 
have  appointed  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  as  their  national  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Effective  July  1  the  Galion 
(O.)  Inquirer  will  be  represented  by 
J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.  The 
Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advance  has  ap¬ 
pointed  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Chronicle  has 
named  Bryant,  Griffith  and  Brunson, 
Inc. 

DROPS  EDITION 

The  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Evening 
Times-Globe  and  Citizen  has  discon¬ 
tinued  late  Saturday  editions  for  the 
summer  months.  ITie  move,  not  ar¬ 
ranged  cooperatively,  was  announced 
simultaneously  in  both  papers.  The 
papers  also  dropped  radio  page.s  and 
are  carrying  program  listings  only. 

MOVING  To'cfflCAGO 

Transfer  of  editorial  and  business 
offices  of  Radio  Guide,  Screen  Guide, 
and  Actual  and  Official  Detective 
Stories  magazines  from  Philadelphia 
back  to  Chicago,  has  been  announced 
by  Walter  Annenberg.  The  central 
offices  were  moved  to  Philadelphia  a 
few  months  ago. 


TELEMATS 


UTILITY  DRIVE 

Monthly  advertisements  in  60  local 
and  weekly  newspapers  and  21  foreign 
language  papers,  will  feature  a  drive 
this  summer  on  nine  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  by  Consolidated  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  the  New  York  and 
Queens  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  and  the  Westchester  Light¬ 
ing  Company.  Manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors  and  the  utilities  will  cooperate  in 
this  campaign  which  will  include  a 
full-page  color  ad  in  a  Sunday  paper 
this  month  and  two  similar  ads  in 
July  and  August. 

VANCOUVER  CHANGES 

Pat  Terry,  formerly  shipping  editor 
of  Vancouver  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor,  and  Stanley  Beck,  one¬ 
time  news  editor  of  the  Sun  who  re¬ 
cently  has  been  magazine  editor,  has 
returned  to  his  old  pvost,  with  John 
Hickey  continuing  as  chief  of  the 
copy  desk.  H.  T.  Stein,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Sun,  has  been  named 
magazine  editor.  Don  Mason  is  cov¬ 
ering  marine.  Herbert  Sallans  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun;  Harold 
Weir,  editor. 

AGENCY  EXHIBIT 

The  Newell-Emmett  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  opened  an  amateur 
photo  competition  and  exhibit  June  6 
which  includes  work  done  by  both  its 
staff  and  clients.  A  total  number  of 
148  prints  will  be  shown  until  July 
1.  Nineteen  agency  entrants  submit¬ 
ted  60  prints  while  29  client  entrants 
entered  88  prints.  The  winning 
photograph  was  taken  by  E.  C.  Laird 
of  the  Texas  Company. 

ZELLERBACH  SON  WEDS 

James  D.  Zellerbach,  Jr.,  21,  son  of 
the  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  eloped  to  Reno  over  the  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  weekend. 


ate 


tLe  rajtejt 
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NEW  COPY  DEADLINE 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  advanced  its  advertising  copy 
deadline  for  its  6  P.M.  edition  to  3 
P.M.  Deadline  for  completed  ads, 
standing  in  shop  of  in  mat  form,  is  4 
P.M.  Late  copy  will  be  put  in  the  first 
possible  edition  with  no  “make  good” 
on  editions  missed. 

PLANS  TRIP  TO  CUBA 

Alabama  Press  Association  will  hold 
its  summer  convention  in  Havana 
again  this  year  instead  of  New  York 
and  Washington  as  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  President  C.  L.  Walton,  of 
LaFayette,  has  announced.  The  con¬ 
vention  tour  will  leave  from  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.,  July  17. 

OREGON  MEETING 

Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  51st  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Medford,  Ore.,  June  17-18. 
Paul  C.  Smith,  general  manager,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  with  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover,  will  speak. 

JUNIOR  AIR  RACES 

The  1938  Scripps-Howard  Junior 
Air  Races  will  be  held  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  2,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  NatioHal  Air  Races. 
The  organization  has  more  than  350,- 
000  members  and  operates  in  17  cities 
under  the  direction  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers. 

EASTMAN  APPOINTED 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  annoimced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  R.  O.  Eastman  as  director  of 
editorial  research,  effective  June  1. 
Mr.  Eastman  is  giving  up  his  private 
professional  research  practice,  which 
he  started  17  years  ago. 


lEws paper  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly- 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
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Quaint  Production 
didn't  help  a  Quaint 
Picture 

It  was  a  quaint  picture  that  the 
advertising  agency  deftly  wove 
into  its  campaign  for  a  time 
honored  brand  of  refreshment.  It 
showed  Ye  Stage  Coach  Inn, 
with  all  the  pioneer  embellish¬ 
ments. 

XTnfortanately,  the  production  meth¬ 
ods  In  one  paper  were  almost  as  quaint, 
and  the  result  was  a  meaningless  blur. 
When  the  gratis  re-run  was  scheduled, 
the  stereo  foreman  suggested  using  a 
Certified  Mat  for  that  page — which  led 
to  an  Important  change. 

for  Jcpcnc/db/t  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPDRATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  Color  Development 
Expected  Late  in  July 


By  JACK  PRICE 

ANOTHER  important  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  film  for  color  photog¬ 
raphy  is  expected  within  a  few 
months.  Information,  unofficial  but 
from  an  authentic  source,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  place  its  new  Koda- 
chrome  emulsion  on  the  market  late 
in  July. 

The  present  type  Kodachrome  film 
is  made  in  miniature  size  only.  The 
new  emulsion  will  be  made  in  cut 
film  sizes  ranging  up  to  8  xlO.  This 
move  will  enable  the  professional 
photographer  to  produce  a  better  class 
of  work  and  will  help  the  photo¬ 
engraver  to  operate  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty.  Naturally  cameramen  may 
secure  larger  images,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

During  the  past  few  months  a  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  made  of  newspaper 
photographic  requirements  to  learn 
where  color  films  may  be  included 
in  the  regular  stock  of  supplies.  The 
reports  given  this  writer  indicate  that 
the  4x5  and  5x7  sizes  are  most 
popular. 

Reported  to  Be  Foster 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  been 
experimenting  in  this  field  for  quite 
some  time.  About  a  year  ago  it  sent 
some  samples  of  the  large  size  Koda¬ 
chrome  films  to  various  photogra¬ 
phers.  Results  of  the  experiments 
have  not  been  made  public  but  there 
were  plenty  of  rumors,  with  which 
this  department  does  not  concern  it¬ 
self.  So  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
something  definite  is  given  out  offi¬ 
cially. 

Our  adviser  also  informs  us  that 
the  new  film  will  be  a  trifle  faster 
than  the  present  emulsion.  It  will 
be  made  to  use  indoors  without  a 
filter  but  will  require  one  for  out¬ 
door  exiKJSures.  It  is  reported  that 
all  exposed  films  will  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  Eastman  Company  for  process¬ 
ing.  This  will  be  a  bit  inconvenient 
for  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  for 
results.  However,  it  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is  under¬ 
go  a  little  inconvenience.  If  the  ex¬ 
posures  are  not  of  nudes  they  will  not 
be  censored  and  all  will  be  well.  It 
is  further  reported  that  if  the  demand 
for  this  emulsion  grows  to  greater 
proportions  than  the  Rochester  plant 
can  handle,  the  company  may  estab¬ 
lish  processing  plants  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  This  should 
be  done  in  any  event,  for  it  would 
provide  a  better  service  to  those  who 
are  too  far  away  from  the  present 
plant.  Better  still,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  allow  the  individual  to  do  his 
own  processing  and  save  the  expense 
of  building  and  operating  large 
plants. 

More  on  Ponchro-Press  Film 


inspection  in  order  to  establish  a 
time  and  exposure  system. 

New  G.E.,  W  estinghouse  Bulbs 

THE  General  and  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  companies  have  announced  the 
introduction  of  two  new  types  of  bulbs 
for  photo-enlarging  work.  These 
new  lamps  are  made  in  various  power 
outputs  from  75  to  500  watts.  One 
type  is  a  pear  shaped  bulb  while  the 
other  is  similar  to  the  regular  house 
lamps. 

These  bulbs  are  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  light  efficiency  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  lamps  for  miniature  or  small  size 
films.  The  lamp  looks  as  though  it 
were  made  of  opalescent  glass.  The 
outside  surface  is  smooth  and  non- 
scratchable.  This  bulb  permits  even 
diffusion  of  light.  The  light  ray  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  of  higher  white  value 
than  heretofore  obtained  from  similar 
tyjje  lamps.  Another  feature  claimed 
by  the  makers  is  the  fact  that  the  new 
lamps  will  not  di.scolor. 

Nazi  Photogs  in  Uniform 
A  NEW  UNIFORM  has  been  created 
for  the  German  press  photographers, 
to  be  worn  especially  on  the  occa- 


German  press  photographers'  uniform,  re¬ 
produced  from  Deutsche  Presse,  periodical 
of  the  National  Association  of  the  German 
Press. 

sion  of  the  big  affairs  of  the  State  and 
the  Nazi  Party.  It  is  made  of  blue- 
grey  cloth  and  is  worn  either  with 
trousers  or  breeches  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  particular  affair.  The 
silver-embroidered  badge  of  the 
Reich  Culture  Chamber  is  worn  on 
the  left  side  of  the  coat.  The  press 
photographers  who  went  to  Italy  with 
Hitler  recently  were  the  first  to  use 
this  new  uniform. 


Cermak  Elected 

NEW  ORLEANS  news  photographers 

held  their  annual  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  last  week  and  chose 
Josef  Cermak,  Item  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Eddie  Agnelly,  New  Orleans  States, 
vice-president;  Bill  Sadlier,  Item 
Tribune,  secretary,  and  Philip  Guaris- 
co.  Times  Picayune,  treasurer. 

Photog's  Holiday 

THE  proverbial  postman’s  holiday  is 

as  nothing  to  Larry  Dinsch,  relief 
photographer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 

Dinsch,  on  his  vacation,  arrived  the 
morning  of  May  7  in  Garvey,  Cal.,  for 
a  visit  with  relatives.  "Hiat  after¬ 
noon  a  fire  razed  two  homes  in  the 
community.  Dinsch  grabbed  his 
camera — and  sold  seven  shots  to  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post  -  Advocate, 
which  used  several  of  the  pictures  in 
its  issue  the  following  Monday. 

Photog  Shoots  "Raider" 

W.  E.  O’HARE,  Washington  camera¬ 
man  for  the  Associated  Press,  who 
spends  his  spare  time  with  his  set¬ 
ting  hens,  qualified  as  an  expert 
marksman  in  the  eerie  hours  of  June 
2  when  he  shot  a  raiding  homed  owl 
from  a  limb  high  up  in  a  tree  on  his 
country  place  at  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Taking  aim  much  as  he  does  at  a 
Senate  Committee  hearing,  O’Haire 
got  the  bird  with  a  single  shot  and 
did  not  disturb  the  slumbers  or  hami 
a  feather  of  some  25  young  turkeys 
perched  in  the  tree.  The  owl,  with 
wing  spread  of  60  inches,  was  blamed 
by  O’Haire  for  the  theft  of  some  of  his 
choice  young  turkeys  and  ducks. 

■ 

HEADLINERS'  FROLIC 

Atlantic  City,  June  6 — Invitations 
were  sent  out  this  week  for  the  fifth 
annual  Headliners’  Frolic,  to  be 
sponsored  July  15,  16  and  17  by  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City.  Nomi¬ 
nations  for  awards  close  June  25. 
These  again  will  reward  the  best  ex¬ 
clusive  news  reporting  both  domestic 
and  foreign;  the  best  news  photos; 
the  best  and  most  colorful  newspaper 
feature  story;  the  best  non-fiction  mag¬ 
azine  article  of  general  news  interest; 
the  best  newsreel;  the  best  radio  re¬ 
porting  of  a  news  event;  the  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service  by  a  newspaper;  and 
the  best  work  of  a  columnist.  In  ad¬ 
dition  this  year  there  will  be  an 
award  for  the  best  cartoon  or  cartoon 
series. 

Presentations  will  be  made  July  16 
at  the  annual  Headliners’  dinner. 
Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
National  Headliners’  Club  headquar¬ 
ters,  2327  Boardwalk. 


REVISES  PAGE  1  MAKEUP 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal  recently  adopted  a  front¬ 
page  makeup  which  devotes  three 
or  more  columns  of  the  page  to  pic¬ 
tures. 


WHILE  on  the  subject  of  films,  the 
writer  now  gives  further  reports  of 
the  new  Panchro-Press  film  which 
Eastman  recently  introduced.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  new  emulsion,  it 
should  be  carried  down  further  in  the 
developer.  This  new  emulsion  has  a 
greater  latitude  than  was  at  first  seen. 
■Ilie  speed  between  the  Eastman  and 
Agfa  films  is  so  slight  that  it  should 
not  cause  concern.  The  Panchro- 
Press  film  may  be  developed  in  a 
contrastier  solution  than  the  Super 
Press.  When  using  it  for  the  first 
time  it  would  be  wise  to  develop  by 


Horned  owl  with  60- 
inch  wing  spiead 
brought  down  with  a 
single  shot  by  W.  E. 
O'Haire,  Wa.ihington 
AP  photographer, 
whose  turkey  roost  in 
Maryland  it  had 
raided  frequently 


Camera  Knights 


HUD  ROBBINS,  now  chief  camera¬ 
man  for  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial  News,  began  his  career  on 
the  writing  side 
Starting  as  a  re¬ 
porter  after  the 
World  War,  he 
worked  for  the 
Los  Angelet 
Evening  Express 
from  1922  until 
1925.  When  a 
cameraman  was 
needed  during 
an  emergency, 
Robbins  filled 
the  bill  and  did 
it  so  well  that 
he  became  the 
staff  cameraman  for  the  newspaper. 

Not  long  after  that  experience  Hud 
found  a  place  on  the  staff  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  paper.  When  he  started  this  job, 
he  says,  his  department  only  owned 
one  camera.  At  present  they  have 
over  eight  speed  graphics  and  sev¬ 
eral  miniatures. 

Robbins  served  in  the  149th  Field 
Artillery  during  the  war  and  before 
joining  a  newspapter  he  wandered 
about  the  country,  working  at  odd 
jobs  in  26  different  states.  He  has 
been  a  deputy  sheriff,  gasoline  engi¬ 
neer  and  ditch  digger. 

Recently  he  attended  the  Short 
Course  in  News  Photography  at  Kent 
State  University  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Mid- 
Western  News  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  addition  to  covering  almost 
every  type  of  an  assignment  from 
murder  to  cyclones.  Hud  found  time 
to  study  pictorialism.  He  has  won 
many  prizes  for  his  photos,  among 
which  was  one  labeled  "String  Saver" 
and  published  in  Life  as  a  winner. 

Robbins  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  3.  His  hobby  is 
photography  with  an  artistic  angle 
His  ambition  to  help  in  the  formation 
of  a  national  organization  of  news 
cameramen. 

SOLD  EXTRAS  ON  VICTIM 

Cincinnati,  June  6 — Lindberg  Heist 
Trent,  Cincinnati  Post  newspaper  boy, 
sold  100  Post  extras  announcing  the 
finding  of  the  body  of  little  Shirlej' 
Woodburn,  his  alleged  victim,  Mon¬ 
day,  May  30,  according  to  his  con¬ 
fession  to  the  Cincinnati  police 
The  child’s  body  was  found  in  woods 
Monday  afternon  by  Charles  Nerpel, 
Cincinnati  Post  photographer,  who 
with  Bob  Otto  had  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  story.  The  Post  scored  a 
scoop  on  discovery  of  the  body.  Trent 
was  reported  to  have  confessed  the 
murder  Wednesday  afternon  after 
police  grilling. 
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the  Madison  (N.  C.)  Messenger  is 
dated  Thursday  of  each  week,  but 
sometimes  doesn’t  get  out  until  Fri¬ 
day  or  later,  which  creates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to  do  with  hot  news  on 
Friday  for  a  paper  that  is  dated  the 
day  before. 

But  in  the  instance  at  hand  they 
solved  it  this  way.  They  headlined 
a  piece  about  a  Friday  fire;  “Fire 
Tomorrow  at  Hawkins,”  and  told  the 
story  thus: 

"Tomorrow  afternoon  at  3: 30 
o’clock  the  fire  alarm  will  go  off  and 
the  fire  fighters  will  go  to  Jack  Haw¬ 
kins’  place  where  they  will  find  a  big 
bum  and  feed  shed  in  flames.  A  calf 
will  have  been  burned  to  death  along 
with  a  number  of  biddies.  A  large 
quantity  of  corn  and  feed  will  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  fire  fighters 
will  extinguish  the  flames.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  nearly  a  total  loss.” 

■ 

FROM  the  church  column  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News: 

“.  .  .  in  the  religious  cantata  to  fol¬ 
low  - will  sing  the  role  of 

Pontius  Pilot.” 

■ 

THE  ESSENCE  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  a  free  lance  writer,  and  the 
obvious  mistrust  of  metropolitan  daily 
papers  were  clearly  evident  in  a  post 
card  received  by  the  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  this  week. 

"Dear  sir,”  the  post  card  read,  “I 
would  like  to  sell  you  a  series  of 
poems,  articles,  stories  and  epigrams, 
and  would  request  that  you  kindly 
let  me  know  when  you  are  going  to 
purchase  material  from  me. 

“A  deposit  must  accompany  your 
order;  this  down  payment  will  serve 
to  reveal  your  good  faith  in  this 
matter. 

“Yours  sincerely. 


continued  from  page  3 


“Camden,  N.  J.” 

■ 

THERE’S  no  sit  down  strike  on  puns 
at  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  as  shown  by  this  page  one 
headline  of  June  1: 

IN  SPELLING  BEE, 

VIRGINIA  GIRL  SITS 

ON  POSTERIOR’ 

■ 

AND  then  there  was  the  non -printing 
student  at  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege  who,  considering  a  course  in 
typesetting,  approached  an  operator 
and  asked:  “I  can  typewrite,  but  I 
make  lots  of  mistakes.  Can  you  erase 
on  a  Linotype?” 

■ 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  who  ran  this  ad 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  taking  no  chances  of  running 
against  the  feelings  of  some  news¬ 
papermen  towards  college  graduates; 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

Age  23,  College  grad,  but  hard 
worker. 

■ 

^  Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

HARRISON  ON  LEAVE 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  left  Oklahoma  City  June 
6  on  leave  of  absence  to  be  attached 
to  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
London,  England,  for  three  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  accompanied 
by  two  sons,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  John 
D.  and  daughter,  Barbara,  will  sail 
from  Montreal  on  June  10.  During 
Mr.  Harrison’s  absence,  Carl  K.  Stuart, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  both  newspapers. 


consorting  with  all  sorts  of  actors  who 
have  found  radio  advertising  a  short¬ 
cut  to  increasing  their  personal  pub¬ 
licity — and  get  paid  for  it,  handsome¬ 
ly.  There  they  were,  giving  their 
press  agents  a  well  earned  rest.  No 
more  need  for  these  play  boys  and 
girls  losing  jewels  or  posing  as  sweet, 
home-loving  souls;  the  advertiser 
who  shelled  out  big  money  for  them 
to  t.'>lk  about  themselves  and  each 
other  gave  diem  millions  worth  of 
radio  publicity,  and  paid  for  the  time 
on  the  air  as  well  as  for  the  hot  air 
of  the  performers. 

Hot  Abevt  RadU  Advartiiing 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  begin  to 
suspect  that  I  don’t  like  the  way  ad¬ 
vertising  has  turned  to  radio  for  the 
presentation  of  its  sales  messages. 
’There  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  am  jeal¬ 
ous,  and  consequently  biased.  I  am 
jealous  where  the  legitimate  copy¬ 
writer’s  field  of  skilled  activity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Jealous  of  any  fad  or  trickery 
which  invades  that  territory  in  which 
the  copywriter  has  proved  his  ability 
to  present  with  a  subtle  efficiency  a 
convincing  blend  of  emotion,  logic 
and  sincerity  which  has  laid  the  solid 
foundations  for  most  of  the  great 
businesses  of  this  country. 

So  I  find  the  enormous  growth 
which  has  occurred  in  the  use  of  the 
radio  as  a  sales  medium,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  a  cheap-quality, 
trick-infested  scheme  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  popularity  for  legitimate  goods 
by  illegitimate  methods.  Such  meth¬ 
ods  tend  to  reduce  public  confidence 
in  advertising  statements. 

What  is  more  I  don’t  like  the  present 
spirit  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
radio  sections  of  some  advertising 
agencies.  When  I  left  the  coimtry, 
agencies  were  serious  places  where 
conscientious  work  was  being  done  by 
men  and  women  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  selling  by  the  use  of  tested 
methods  expertly  related  to  clients’ 
production,  distribution  and  consum¬ 
er  problems  which  involved  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  clients’  activities  down  to  in¬ 
timate  details  which  allowed  for  an 
informed  appraisal  of  advertising  pol¬ 
icy,  plans  and  procedure. 

Perhaps  the  Broadway  Boys  and 
Blondes  decorating  some  advertising 
agencies  and  talking  theatrical  lingo 
are  merely  a  temporary  feature;  they 
may  be  the  vanguard  of  a  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  genius  yet  to  come;  but  I 
doubt  it.  So  long  as  the  eye  remains 
more  accurate,  responsive,  more  cap- 
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able  of  digesting  details,  more  efficient 
factually,  more  capable  of  impressing 
the  memory,  and  more  comprehend¬ 
ing  than  the  ear;  so  long  as  the  eye 
remains  in  the  ascendency  it  will  be 
the  master  of  the  ear. 

’The  time  will  come  when  advertis¬ 
ing  by  air  will  subside;  not  pass  out, 
but  fall  into  line  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  stunt  medium.  It  will  not 
be  agencies  or  their  clients  which  will 
bring  about  this  change.  It  will  be 
the  consuming  public. 

From  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
I  heard  people  complain  of  having  ad¬ 
vertising  thrust  upon  them  by  their 
radios.  Many  of  them  turned  oft  their 
machines  when  sales  talks  started, 
and  they  seemed  to  know  in  advance 
just  when  those  impertinent  demands 
of  “be  sure — now — today — remember 
the  name — don’t  fail — ”  followed  by 
sanctimonious  self-praise  to  the  effect 
that  “this - comes  to  you  by  cour¬ 

tesy  of  Big  Hearted  Blank  Brothers.” 

Perhaps  I  have  returned  in  time  to 
see  the  crest  of  advertising  by  radio. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Another  installment 
of  what  Amos  Stote  discovered  on  his 
return  from  12  years  abroad  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  week.) 

NAMED  BUSINESS  MGR. 

George  H.  Scruton,  editor,  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat  and  Capital,  was 
elected  business  manager  and  retained 
as  editorial  executive,  at  a  special 
reorganization  meeting  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  board  of  directors  June  3. 
George  H.  Trader,  formerly  vice- 
president,  was  elected  president.  The 
two  men  succeeded  to  the  positions 
formerly  held  by  W.  P.  Stanley  whose 
death  occurred  May  24.  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Stanley,  widow  of  Mr.  Stanley 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Scruton  was  also  chosen  as  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Ethridge  Quits  NAB 
Post;  I^ller  Named 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7 — Mark 
Ethridge,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Louisville  Courier -Journal 
and  Times,  has  been  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  by  Neville  Miller, 
former  mayor  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Ethridge  took  the  NAB  presi¬ 
dency  with  the  reservation  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  step  down 
when  a  permanent  successor  could 
be  chosen.  Mr.  Miller  leaves  the  of¬ 
fice  of  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Princeton  University  to  take  over 
the  duties. 

Performing  his  last  fimction  as 
NAB  chief,  Mr.  Ethridge  told  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communicatimis  Commission  at 
a  hearing  this  week  that  six-month 
limits  on  broadcasting  permits  is 
tantamount  to  a  censorship  over  ra¬ 
dio.  He  asked  that  licenses  be  is¬ 
sued  for  three  years. 

AGENCY  COMMITTEE 

Carl  J.  Eastman,  chairman,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  committee  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Elxposition 
and  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  has  appointed  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  act  for  that  group. 
The  committee  is  composed  of:  Fred 
Weeks,  Brewer  -  Weeks  Company; 
Louis  Honig,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.; 
Jean  Scott  Frickelton;  Ed  Gerth, 
Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency; 
Walter  Doty,  Lord  &  Thomas;  Robbin 
Milbank,  of  McCann-Erickson  and 
Arthur  C.  Farlow,  Jr.,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  Declaring  that  many 
major  advertising  campaigns  tying  into 
the  Exposition  are  now  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Eastman  said  the  committee 
planned  to  further  this  move. 


Announcement . . . 

TO  NEWSPAPERS  OF  MORE 
THAN  10,000*  CIRCULATION 

DL’RIXG  the  summer  of  I9i7,  we  conducted — at 
considerable  expense — a  series  of  comparison 
tests  in  an  ef¥ort  to  discover  a  reader-award  that 
would  be  eflfective  in  balancing  stops  during  hot- 
weather  slump. 

Out  of  these  experiments  emerged  one  plan  that 
demonstrated  irrefutably  that  it  can  keep  circulation 
healthy — AT  A  PROFIT — during  the  vacation  season. 

Today  this  tested  and  proved  promotion  is  available 
to  vour  newspaper,  to  solve  your  circulation  problem 
WITHOUT  RISK,  GAMBLE,  OR  CASH  IXVEST- 
MEXT. 

It  enables  you  to  offer  to  your  readers — practically 
as  a  gift — the  nationally  famous  944-page  Modern 
Home  Medical  Adviser — an  up-to-the-minute  home 
d<xrtor  book — written  by  doctors,  endorsed  by  doctors 
and  edited  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  .\ssociation. 

This  big  volume — celebrated  from  coast  to  coast — 
is  a  hot  weather  “natural.” 

W’ire  or  write  today  for  complete  details  of  this  sure¬ 
fire  promotion  that  has  clicked  for  other  newspapers 
and  will  click  for  yours. 

*  (Daily) 

Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Outlines  Program 
For  Insuring 
Carrier  Boys 

Wm.  Lester  Tells  of 
Plan  That  Protects 
'Little  Merchants' 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Publishers  and  circulation  managers 
concerned  with  the  status  of  the 
"Little  Merchant"  newspaper  carrier 
boy,  from  the  standpoint  of  insurance 
protection  for  the  paper  and  the  boy 
doing  business  on  an  independent 
contract  basis,  will  be  interested  in  the 
experience  of  William  F.  Lester 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript. 

Without  any  cost  or  expense  to  the 
Journal-Transcript,  the  plan  used  pro¬ 
vides  the  paper  with  an  important 
defense  in  all  suits  for  damages  be¬ 
cause  of  bodily  injury  to  any  of  the 
400  Little  Merchants  delivering  the 
Journal-Transcript.  The  plan  definit¬ 
ely  establishes  the  relationship  of  the 
boy  to  the  paper  as  being  strictly  one 
of  a  customer  of  the  newspaper. 

Boys  and  Paper  Pratectcd 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Little 
Merchants  on  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  basis  do  not  come  within  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which 
covers  employes  where  “master  and 
servant”  relationship  exists.  Under 
the  plan  explained  by  Mr.  Lester,  all 
Journal-Transcript  independent  car¬ 
riers  are  insured  against  disability 
arising  in  some  performance  of  their 
newspaper  work. 

The  boys  themselves  pay  the  cost 
of  this  insurance — 11  cents  a  week — 
which  on  their  signed  authorization  is 
added  to  their  weekly  bill  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  plan  provides  each  boy 
with  a  combination  life  insurance 
policy,  paying  $250  for  death  from 
any  cause  at  any  time,  and  an  acci¬ 
dent  policy  which  pays,  regardless  of 
the  boy’s  earnings,  a  straight  $5  per 
week  to  15  consecutive  weeks,  with 
an  additional  hospital  benefit  of  $15 
per  week  to  five  consecutive  weeks. 
The  weekly  accidental  injury  benefit 
is  for  disability  preventing  delivery  of 
papers  on  the  route,  when  such  acci¬ 
dental  disability  occurs  as  follows; 

(a)  when  delivering  newspapers  on  a  route 
or  anywhere;  (b)  when  waiting  for  news¬ 
papers;  (c)  when  attending  meetings  of  the 
newspaper  or  branches;  (d)  when  solicting  or 
collecting,  day  or  night;  (e)  when  away  on 
trips  ptTcn  by  the  newspaper;  (i)  when  en- 


route  from  home  or  school  to  any  of  the  places 
of  his  newspaper  work;  (g)  wden  returning 
to  his  home  or  school  from  any  of  his  news¬ 
paper  work. 

No  Cost  to  Paper 

Through  a  special  policy  issued  to 
the  newspaper,  guarantee  is  given: 
(1)  To  defray  all  expense  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  to  defend  the  news¬ 
paper  in  all  suits  for  damages  on 
accoimt  of  injury  to  any  of  these 
“little  merchant”  newspaper  boys;  (2) 
To  pay  all  judgment  damages  to  $5,- 
000  in  each  suit  on  each  boy. 

The  company  underwriting  this  plan 
is  the  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Evanston,  Ill. 

"Open  Letter"  to  Publishers 

FROM  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News  & 

Journal,  ICMA  first  vice-president 
and  program  chairman  for  the  Quebec 
convention,  June  21-23,  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “open  letter”  to  newspaper 
publishers: 

“Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  U.  S.  are  being  ‘stuck’  this 
year  for  $22,811,366,  an  average  of  $53,000 
each,  for  newsprint  costs  over  1937.  There 
are  only  two  men  in  your  organization  to 
whom  you  may  look  for  help — your  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  your  circulation  manager. 
Many  of  you  are  going  the  circulation  route — 
and  why  not?  ‘Take  in  more  money  or  econ¬ 
omize  in  operations,  or  both,’  is  the  only  way 
out.  Your  circulation  manager,  in  any  case, 
is  your  No.  1  selection. 

“If  you  elect  not  to  seek  increased  sub¬ 
scription  rates  and  at  the  same  lime  center 
your  efforts  toward  curtailed  use  of  print  pa¬ 
per,  your  circulation  manager  will  again  be 
you  key  man,  for  if  you  use  fewer  pages  per 
issue,  your  circulation  department  must  carry 
the  load,  by  sales  efforts  to  prevent  abnormal 
reader  losses. 

Should  Be  Properly  Armed 

“Is  your  circulation  manager  sold  on  your 
program  to  beat  your  white  paper  rap  and  to 
put  more  money  in  your  revenue  till?  If  so, 
80%  of  you  job  is  accomplished.  But  is  your 
circulation  manager  properly  armed  with 
tools  and  methods  to  assure  you  of  relief? 

“With  more  knowledge  than  ever  before, 
circulation  managers  are  ready  ami  willing  to 
share  some  of  your  headaches.  Getting  more 
revenue  and  saving  white  paper  used  to  be 
the  boss’  problems.  Not  so  today.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  letter,  addressed  to  publishers,  is 
to  urge  you  not  only  to  permit  your  circulation 
manager  to  attend  the  1938  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association  meeting  at 
Quebec,  June  21,  22  and  23,  but  to  ‘order’  him 
to  sit  in  on  the  most  important  and  instruc¬ 
tive  newspaper  workshops  of  modern  years. 

“The  three-day  sessions  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether  with  a  well  directeil  aim  to  accomplish 
the  things  most  needed  for  the  relief  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  being  true,  President  David  H. 
Smith  has  authorized  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
;  ciation  to  extend  invitations  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  to  send  their  circulation  man- 
i  agers  to  Quebec,  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  org.inization.’’ 


(.Continued  from  page  9) 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Newark . l-edger . M&S .  14.00 
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Passaic . Herald-News . E .  9  00 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque . Journal . M  &  S .  7  00 

Tribune . E .  S.OO 
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Buffalo . Times . E .  6.00 

Jamestown . Journal . E .  5  00 
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.M . 
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7.50 
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Star-Tclcgram . M  E  A  S . 
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M  only  and  E  only . . 

Harlingen . Star . M  AS . 

San  .\ntonio . Light . E  A  S . 

E . 

.S . 

Waco . News-Tribune,  Times-Hcrald . M  E  A  S . 

E  A  S . 

E . 

UTAH 

liOgan . Herald-Journal . E . 

Ogden . Standard-Examiner . E  A  S . 

Salt  lake  City . Tribune,  Telegram . MAS . 


EAS .  10  00 


Deseret  News . E . 
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.Ncws-Iicader . E . 

Times-Dispatch . MAS.. 

M . 

WASHINGTON 
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E . 


.75M  .78M 
.7aM  .78M 


.75M  .78M 
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.M . 

E . 
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Martinsburg . Journal . E . 
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Beloit . News . E . 
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Kenosha . News . E . 

Madison . State  Journal . EAS . 

Capital-Times . Fj  A  S . 

Milwaukee . Journal . EAS . 

News-Sentinel . MAS . 

MAE . 

M  or  E . 

8 . 

CANADA 
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Vancouver . N  ews-Herald . M . 

ONTARIO 

Brantford . Expositor . E . 

Galt . Reporter . E . 

Gudph . Mercury . E . 

Hamilton . Spectator . E . 

London . Free  Press . M  A  E . 

E . 

M . 
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Oshawa . Times . E . 
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Teiegram . E . 

Windsor . ^ar . E . 

QUEBEC 

Montreal . Gazette . M... . 

Sherbrooke . Record . E . 

*  Note:  M  in  last  two  columns  denotes  monthly  carrier  price  within  the  city. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  69 — ^Health  Shoes 


Danger  Sign 

IN  ONE  STORE  in  upper  New  York 
recently  we  learned  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  had  become  so  obsessed  with 


$5  or  $6  regular  shoes  to  $10  and  $11 
health  shoes  which  means  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  to  10%  net  profit  for  the  shoe 
store.  Manufacturers  of  health  shoes 


correcting  all  the  feet  in  his  city  that  ^^^tly  improved  the  lines  of 

many  of  his  regular  customers  drifted  *ese  shoes  so  that  today  it  is  alniost 
away  because  every  time  they  entered  ‘impossible  to  detect  the  health  shoe 
the  store  the  proprietor  and  his  two  am  ordmary  shoe. 


salesmen  insisted  that  something  was 
wrong  with  their  feet. 


A  campaign  on  health  shoes  is 
something  that  can  run  three  times  a 


In  a  word,  this  store  had  become  a  Seasons  have  nothing 

rendezvous  for  crank  fittings  and.  ^  schedule,  because 

while  the  proprietor  and  his  two  dl-fitted  pair  of  shws  and  con- 
clerks  made  a  very  comfortable  living,  ^t^nt  irritation  caused  by  them,  are 
they  were  gradually  losing  their  style  o’"  day  after  day  year 

business  and  practically  all  of  their  ter  year.  One  or  two  success  stories 


ONE  OF  THE  most  neglected  of  all  age  shoe  salesman  is  better  informed  youth  business.  People  with  average  this  classification  will,  of  course,  be 


retail  classifications  is  that  of  health  about  his  line  of  work  than  is  any  fgg^  j^aj  giyg  them  little  or  no  trouble,  mesiimapie  vaiue  lo  your  nauonai 
shoes.  Any  physician  or  orthopedic  other  type  of  retail  sales  person.  jjg  not  like  to  buy  stylish  shoes  in  a  f^Pr^sentatives  when  they  are  solicit- 

specialist  will  tell  you  that  about  7  The  average  shoe  store — whh  from  hospital  or  a  clinic.  So  care  must  al-  advertising  of  manufacturers 

out  of  10  people  who  have  passed  the  2,000  to  10,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  vari-  bg  exercised  and  a  constant  known  as  national  advertis- 


c,f  inestimable  value  to  your  national 


voting  age  have  foot  defects,  that  ous 


leathers,  qualities 


check  kept  on  sales  people.  One  of 


could  be  corrected  if  the  right  style  widths— is  one  of  the  most  complicated  ^he  simplest  ways  to  sound  out  a  cus- 
shoe  was  fitted  to  the  individual.  retail  operations.  It  takes  consider-  tomer  is  to  ask  a  few  questions  such 


In  many  cases  a  corrective  shoe  is  able  time  for  any  salesman  to  “digest’ 


Are  your  toes  always  comfortable 


OKLA.  CODE  REVISED 

Publication  of  a  1938  revised  editiqn 


not  needed-simply  the  right  size.  In  a  good  shoe  stock  and  be  able  to  put  in  your  present  shoes?  Can  you  take  a  Ne^^^^ 

extreme  cases  operaUons  are  neces-  his  hands  on  the  right  size,  the  right  long  walks  without  foot  fatigue?  Have  nublSiST  19^  wS  anno^c*^ 

sary  before  any  relief  is  obtamed,  and  price,  when  a  customer  seats  herself  yg^  noticed  how  one  heel  runs  over  published  in  19<JH,  was  announced 


over  the  past  few  years  some  surgeons  in  a  fitting  chair.  A  correctly  fitt^  ^  one’slde  and  the  other  to  the"  other  Com^n^  OkllhoiS^Citv  ^T^e^new 
have  developed  a  practice  m  this  field  pair  of  shoes,  selling  at  $5  will  usual-  cidei  Company,  Uklanoma  City.  The  new 

that  would  astonish  the  average  lay-  ly  outwear  an  ill-fitted  pair  of  shoes,  jf  Vhe  customer  shows  an  interest  in 


„  • ,  ,  ....  publication  will  be  available  this 

If  the  customer  shows  an  interest  m  The  volume  will  contain  a 


man  if  he  knew  the  amount  of  work  costing  $10.  This  any  shoe  saltan  t^e  answers  to  these  questions,  it  is  yff 

r r  -wtt “sir 

Many  Types  of  Health  Shoes  3,0^  ,ha,  decidfs  to  build  up  au  TbraS  SlSlaSellSeSh:  Oklahoma  courts  that  apply  to  news- 

GENERALLY  SPEAKING,  there  are  orthopedic  department  must  start  with  itself  mieht  correct  the  defect  '  calendar  of  legal  pubh- 

two  schools  of  health  shoe  special-  at  least  one  very  competent  fitter,  and  ’  ®  ‘nations,  indicatmg  those  applicable  to 


One  school  maintains  that  the  wise  is  the  shoe  owner  who  delegates  Men  Also 


certain  months.  The  book  has  been 


arch  and  the  entire  shoe  should  be  as  this  person  to  O.K.  questionable  fit-  OFFICE  WORKERS,  salesmen,  people  Oklahoma  Press  As- 


flexible  as  a  moccasin.  The  other  tings  made  by  other  sales  people.  This  ^bo  are  on  their  feet  constantly, 
school  believes  that  corrective  arch  sometimes  requires  considerable  di-  particularly  those  in  the  so-called 
supports  must  be  built  in  the  shoe  or  plomacy,  because  frequently  two  fit-  vvhite  collar  class  need  100%  correct- 
fitted  to  the  shoe  before  any  relief  ters  will  have  entirely  different  ideas  [y  b^^gj  gbges;  and  in  most  instances 
or  permanent  corrections  can  be  as  to  the  correct  size,  let  alone  leather,  ^^g^  3j.g  more  willing  to  discuss  health 
achieved.  Both  schools  have  many  price  and  style.  Once  the  policy  of  gboes  and  corrective  features  in  a  spe- 
success  stories  to  their  credit,  cures  correct  fitting  has  been  set  up  and  gj^j  gbge  than  are  women.  Every  day 
and  advocates.  A  very  careful  study  some  one  person  is  delegated  to  O.K.  thousands  of  men  are  switched  from 
of  the  records  of  two  stores — one  in  fittings,  the  store  is  ready  to  build  a 
Canada  and  one  in  the  U.  S. — leads  to  continuous  black  and  white  schedule  1““““^“ 
the  belief  that  an  immediate  improve-  for  their  orthopedic  fittings.  I 


thousands  of  men  are  switched  from 


OBSERVES  15th  YEAR 

Students  and  faculty  members  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism,  Lincoln,  attended  a  din¬ 
ner  May  23  celebrating  the  school’s 
15th  anniversary. 


the  belief  that  an  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  is  more  easily  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  rigid  arch  support  plus  a 
support  of  the  metatarsal  arch.  A 
score  of  manufacturers  make  these 


Copy  Themes 

TWO  STORES  that  have  in  the  past 
few  months  started  to  build  up  a 


shoes  and,  almost  without  exception,  special  orthopedic  department  con- 
they  are  made  of  fine  leather  and  will,  centrate  their  advertising  on  three 


in  most  instances,  outwear  an  ordi-  simple  themes: 
nary  pair  of  shoes.  A — Correct  fittings. 

„  B — Style  in  a  health  shoe, 

rrospects  0 — Justification  of  price. 

EVEN  in  small  cities  and  towns  that  Many  consumers  cannot  understand 
do  not  support  a  daily  newspaper,  why  they  are  compelled  to  pay  $10 
one  may  find  shoe  merchants  who  for  a  plain-looking  orthopedic  shoe 
have  found  that  this  class  of  business  whereas  they  can  buy  a  high  style 
is  profitable  and  is  a  constant  feeder  .shoe  for  $3.98,  $4.98  or  for  $5.98.  The 
for  their  regular  business.  In  most  in-  manufacture  of  an  orthopedic  shoe  re- 
stances,  these  merchants  and  one  or  quires  more  time  and,  because  the 
two  of  their  sales  people  have  been  shoe  must  hold  up,  it  invariably  has 
given  instruction  by  a  factory  repre-  quality  leather  and  quality  construc- 
sentative  or  have  gone  to  a  training  tion.  These  things  must  be  explained 
school  operated  by  the  manufacturer,  in  the  copy  under  Theme  C. 
and  while  they  cannot  be  considered 
orthopedic  specialists  in  the  strictest  Enlisting  Doctors 
sense  of  the  word,  they  do  have  suf-  AFTER  such  a  campaign  has  been 
ficient  information  to  make  corrective  running  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
fittings  that  are  satisfactory.  months,  a  special  letter  should  be  sent 

P-...  e.  •  «  ^  rni  to  virtually  every  doctor  in  the  city. 

ing  Service  As  a  Copy  Theme  This  letter  should  announce  the  fact 
WHETHER  the  prospect  emphasizes  that  a  special  fitting  service  has  been 
this  part  of  their  fitting  service  is  inaugurated  to  assist  those  with  ailing 
not  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  feet  and,  should  the  doctor  have  one 
such  a  campaign.  It  is  important,  or  more  patients  in  a  hospital  or  in 
however,  that  someone  in  the  store  be  their  homes  who  cannot  come  to  the 
the  last  word”  when  a  difficult  fitting  store,  an  offer  is  made  to  go  to  the 
is  undertaken.  Based  on  many  inter-  hospital  or  the  home,  measure  the 
views  and  actual  observation,  we  feet  and  supply  a  fitting  service  for 
know  that  a  great  many  women  will  the  invalid.  Naturally,  there  is  very 
forego  comfort  and  actually  suffer  little  profit  in  this  type  of  fitting,  but 
continuous  pain  to  wear  a  shoe  that  each  person  correctly  fitted  and 
is  a  half-size  or  a  full  size  smaller  helped  becomes  a  walking,  talking  ad- 
than  their  feet  require.  It  takes  a  vertisement  of  the  store,  and  it  is 
great  deal  of  patience  and  knowledge  amazing  how  quickly  these  people 
to  convince  this  type  of  customer  that  begin  to  sell  their  friends  the  idea  that 
a  full  length  shoe  with  a  narrow  last  the  So  &  So  Shoe  Store  not  only  sells 
will  not  only  make  her  feet  look  more  good  shoes  but  renders  a  scientific 
attractive,  but  will  also  contribute  to  fitting  service  for  those  who  are  un- 
her  comfort  By  and  large,  the  aver-  able  to  visit  the  store. 


YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


A  NUMBER  of  editors  have  found 
_  a  chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “What  Is  News?”  of  real  value 
in  helping  their  correspondents  de¬ 
velop  a  nose  for  news.  Because  of 
this  we  have  printed  a  special  edition 
of  this  chapter  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
editor.  If  he  would  like  to  distribute 
this  helpful  pamphlet  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  may  have  as  many  copies 
as  he  requires — with  our  compliments, 
of  course. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ruf  Gonzalez  Dies; 
Typography  Expert 

Ruf  Gonzalez.  46.  typography  ex¬ 
pert  in  charge  of  production  and  lay¬ 
out  for  the  promotion  department  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  14 
years,  died  June  7  at  his  home,  362 
West  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  had  spoken  recently 
before  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  during  AP-ANPA 
week.  He  was  scheduled  to  give  a 
six-week  lecture  course  on  news¬ 
papers  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 
He  had  won  a  number  of  awards  for 
the  booklets  he  designed  in  competi¬ 
tions  held  by  Editor  L  Publisher.  He 
had  served  as  judge  of  typographic 
merit  for  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers’  Association  exhibits  and  had 
won  first  prize  for  type  design  in  an 
advertising  contest. 

A  native  of  Cuba  and  originally  an 
accountant,  Mr.  Gonzalez  became  in¬ 
terested  in  typography  and  began  to 
study  that  field.  He  joined  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  to  obtain  some  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and  in  1924  joined 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Ruf  Bold,  a  type  for  newsstand 
cards  which  he  designed,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He.  himself,  described 
the  type  as  the  “craziest”  he  had  seen. 

Because  of  his  practical  knowledge 
of  typography,  Mr.  Gonzalez  was  con¬ 
sult^  frequently  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  by  the  Merganthaler  Linotype 
Company.  He  had  re-designed  the 
make-up  of  numerous  Central  and 
South  American  newspapers  and  had 
been  consulted  on  the  designing  of 
the  former  Literary  Digest,  The  New 
York  Woman  and  Property  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  also  designed  Ae  type  dress 
for  the  Sunday  Book  section  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

#bituarp 

FREDERICK  H.  McKINNEY,  54,  edi¬ 
tor,  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  died  June  7  at  his  home  in 
Birmingham.  Mich.,  after  a  four- 
month  illness. 

John  D.  Widiker  office  manager  of 
Detroit  Abend  Post,  died  May  30  in 
Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  after  a  short 
illness. 

James  L.  Hovt,  60,  night  press  fore¬ 
man,  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Citizen,  died 
June  6  in  a  hospital  there,  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  when  he  fell  20  feet 
down  an  elevator  shaft  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  plant,  June  2. 

James  A.  Keenan,  33,  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  manager, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  died  Jime  4. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  47,  wife 
of  the  managing  editor  of  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  died  there,  June  6. 

Ernest  H.  Heinrichs,  76,  author  and 
bridge  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  died  June  5  at  his  home  in 
Swissvale,  Pittsburgh. 

Augustus  F.  Gorman,  46,  of  J.  B. 
Lyons  Co.,  Menands,  N.  Y.,  and  three 
times  president  of  Troy  Typographical 
Union,  No.  52,  died  suddenly  June  4 
at  his  home  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  of 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Herman  Garbriel  Kretchmer,  55, 
author  and  member  of  New  York 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  editorial  staff 
who  used  the  pen  name  ‘“Lilliput,” 
died  June  5  in  Israel  Zion  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  shortly  after  his  right  leg 
was  amputated  in  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  spread  of  gangrene. 
Born  in  Latvia,  he  started  his  career 
in  1900  writing  articles  favoring  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia. 


He  took  active  part  in  the  1905  Rus¬ 
sian  uprising,  was  shot  by  Czarist 
police,  left  for  dead,  was  nursed  back 
to  health  by  friends  and  fied  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1W7.  He  served  on  many 
Yiddish  papers  in  New  York  and  was 
active  in  the  Socialist  party. 

Charles  Jacques  Herold,  49,  pres¬ 
ident,  of  Polygraphic  Company  of 
America,  New  York,  died  June  5  at 
his  home,  in  New  York. 

Peter  G.  Ingoldsby,  of  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  editorial  staff, 
died  recently  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Moore,  65,  wife  of 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  managing 
editor  and  mother  of  Edwin,  Jr., 
Waterloo  Courier  sports  editor  and 
Tom  Moore,  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
staff,  died  of  heart  disease,  June  4,  at 
Waterloo. 

George  E.  Martin,  67,  with  the 
American  News  Company  for  47  years 
and  manager  for  14  years  of  the 
Springfield  News  Company,  died  at 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Hospital  June 
5.  He  retired  Jan.  15,  1936. 

William  Parker  Canfield,  64,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  Liberty  En¬ 
graving  Company,  Pittsburgh,  for 
more  than  30  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1934,  died  June  5  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  in  Burt  Lake,  Mich.  He 
joined  the  old  Pittsburgh  Daily  News 
in  1898  as  a  cartoonist,  later  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Thomas  A.  O’Connell,  32,  former 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  reporter  and  recently  a 
free-lancer,  was  found  beaten  to 
death  in  Institute  Park,  Worcester, 
June  5,  according  to  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer  John  H.  Ward,  who  also  stated 
that  the  victim  had  been  punched, 
kicked  and  clubbed,  possibly  by  more 
than  one  assailant.  Police  said  they 
learned  the  writer  had  spent  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  at  a  cafe. 

S.  E.  CoNYBEARE,  53,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  sales  manager  of  the 
industrial  division  of  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
June  2.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  cork  company. 


ROY  I.  DUNLAP 

Roy  J.  Dunlap,  48,  managing  editor 
of  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press  for  the  past  10  years  died  there, 
June  7  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Dunlap 
joined  the  St.  Paul  papers  in  1913  as 
a  reporter.  He  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1928  upon  the  death  of  Herbert 
R.  Galt,  his  predecessor.  He  was 
prominent  in  civic  and  public  affairs 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  Minnesota 
Safety  Council.  He  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Madison,  Ind.  In  1908,  he 
joined  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Democrat 
as  a  reporter,  later  going  to  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Daily  News.  Before 
going  to  St.  Paul  he  was  sports  editor 
of  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 
His  wife  and  three  children  survive. 


ESTATE  APPRAISED 

The  estate  of  the  late  Col.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  publisher,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Republic  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  appraised  in  superior 
court  at  $1,656,898.  It  included  real 
estate,  stocks,  bonds  and  cash  and  the 
two  Yakima  newspapers. 


STAPLES'  WILL  FILED 

Filed  for  probate  in  Richmond  re¬ 
cently,  the  will  of  Henry  Lee  Staples, 
head  of  a  Richmond,  Va.,  advertising 
agency,  who  died  May  5,  left  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $12,000  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Barnhill  Staples. 


Salesmen's  Drive 
Creates  Local 
Advertising 

Kelvinator  Crusade  in  Lincoln 
Brought  Copy  and  Increased 
Sales  for  Others 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  6 — Local  news- 
pajier  linage  received  a  strong  stimu¬ 
lus  from  the  National  Salesmen’s 
Crusade,  the  movement  inaugurated 
to  start  the  business  ball  rolling  again 
through  increased  selling  effort,  it  was 
revealed  here  last  week. 

The  crusade,  which  was  given  a 
week’s  trial  here  by  George  W. 
Mason,  Detroit  industrialist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation, 
goes  on  a  national  basis  today. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal 
and  the  Lincoln  Star,  declared  the 
crusade,  during  the  week’s  test  here, 
showed  good  local  advertising  possi¬ 
bilities.  When  the  campaign  goes  on 
a  national  scale,  it  should  have  an 
even  more  beneficial  effect  upon 
newspaper  linage  generally,  Mr.  Sea- 
crest  predicted. 

Ads  StreagthoR  Salesmen 
Calling  attention  to  the  crusade’s 
stress  on  the  key  position  of  the  sales¬ 
man  in  the  economic  set-up,  Mr.  Sea- 
crest  cited  the  important  role  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  strengthening  the 
sales  drives  of  the  door-to-door  sales¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter. 

During  the  test  campaign  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  advertisements  bearing  the 
crusade  seal  with  its  slogan  “Sales 
Mean  Jobs”  were  inserted  not  only  by 
Nash-Kelvinator  but  by  competitive 
oiganizations,  department  stores, 
banks,  auto  dealers  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  Mr.  Seacrest  continued. 

Two  firms  —  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  and  the  Iowa  -  Nebraska 
Light  and  Power  Company — bought 
large  display  advertisements  solely  to 
explain  the  objectives  of  the  crusade 
without  reference  to  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts.  Sears  handles  Coldspot  re¬ 
frigerators  and  lowa-Nebraska  dis¬ 
tributes  General  Electric. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  Star,  applauded  the  crusade 
as  a  movement  to  restore  prosperity 
through  intensified  selling  efforts.  Mr. 
Throop  stressed  the  strategic  part 
which  newspapers  and  their  advertis¬ 
ers  can  play  in  backing  up  the  can¬ 
vasser  and  in  creating  a  buying  spirit 
in  the  public. 

Incrcastd  Sales  Reported 
The  Lincoln  Chaunber  of  Commerce 
and  local  business  men  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  the  crusade.  One  department 
store,  which  swung  into  the  campaign 
with  the  opening  gun  and  took  several 
large  display  advertisements  with  the 
crusade  seal  on  them,  reported  a  gain 
of  nearly  507c  in  business  for  the 
week. 

Nash-Kelvinator  reported  71  re¬ 
frigerator  units  sold  in  Lincoln  during 
the  week  and  a  Nash  dealer  reported 
6  automobiles  sold  in  the  campaign. 

- • - 
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Launching  the  national  salesmen 
drive,  a  meeting  is  planned  for  June 
14.  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
where  leading  sales  executives  wili 
address  similar  meetings  by  a  vast 
telephone  hookup  connecting  20  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Seattle.  Kelvinator,  which  started  the 
movement,  has  brought  other  leading 
industries  into  the  campaign. 

Considerable  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment  of  local  advertising  and  sales 
effort  under  the  “Sales  Mean  Jobs” 
slogan  in  various  cities  was  seen  this 
week  by  executives  of  Geyer-Cornell 
&  Newell,  Inc.,  New  York  agencj’, 
which  handles  the  Nash-Kelvinator 
campaign. 

B 

Brisbane  Inheritance 
Tax  Disappoints  N.  I. 

New  Jersey  will  receive  no  huge 
revenue  windfall  from  the  inheritance 
taxes  on  the  estate  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  as  had  once  been  looked  for  by 
legislators  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  was 
announced  by  William  D.  Kelly  of  the 
state  tax  department’s  inheritance  tax 
division,  when  the  preliminary  tax  re¬ 
turn  on  the  Brisbane  estate  was  filed 
late  last  week.  Kelly  also  pointed  out 
that  general  reduction  in  real  estate 
values  will  affect  the  tax  settlement 
Mr.  Brisbane  died  Dec.  25,  1936. 

The  Brisbane  inheritance  tax  re¬ 
turn,  according  to  Kelly,  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  involved  ever 
to  come  before  the  New  Jersey  de¬ 
partment.  Although  a  staff  has  been 
assigned  to  analyze  it,  Kelly  said  it 
would  be  several  weeks  before  an  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  could  be  obtained.  He 
said  it  was  safe  to  predict,  however, 
that  the  return  in  the  end  would  not 
be  an  abnormal  receipt. 

It  was  pointed  out  the  Brisbane 
estate  is  difficult  for  the  tax  depart¬ 
ment  to  calculate  because  it  contains 
so  many  separate  corporations  or 
holding  companies  for  transaction  of 
various  businesses.  Money  was  bor¬ 
rowed  by  one  company  from  another, 
so  that  the  department  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  even  the  net  return  after  debts 
are  paid.  If  Brisbane  companies  is¬ 
sued  and  sold  stock,  however,  the 
stock  can  be  taxed  even  if  real  estate 
back  of  them  is  located  in  other  states. 

TATHAM  lORIS  Y  &  R 

A.  E.  Tatham,  advertising  manager 
of  Bauer  &  Black  since  1932,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  an  executive  posi¬ 
tion  with  Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago, 
effective  the  latter  part  of  June.  Mr 
Tatham,  who  is  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club, 
and  a  director  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  has  been  active 
in  both  national  and  local  advertising 
affairs.  At  Bauer  &  Black  his  office 
will  be  assumed  temporarily  by  C.  K 
Perkins,  general  sales  manager. 

jl/  you  need 
circulation 
men  — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  « 
to  fill  imi>ortant  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfsi* 
Committee  of  the  Interne- 
tional  Circulation  Manager! 
Association  can  proinde  yon 
with  men  of  capacity 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


for  JUNE  11,  1938 
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OUR  OWN  W 
OF  LETTERS 


fresh  problems  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  newspaper  world 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  chang¬ 
ing  economic  conditions,  according  to 
Frank  Thayer,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  newly  revised  book,  “Newspaper 
Management”  (D.  Appleton-Century 
$4).  This  work,  when  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926,  was  quickly  acclaimed 
as  a  valuable  treatise  on  newspaper 
affairs.  Time  has  served  not  only  to 
confirm  that  opinion  but  to  make  the 
book  a  classic  of  its  kind.  Conse¬ 
quently,  editors,  publishers  and  school 
of  journalism  instructors  will  wel¬ 
come  the  news  that  the  author  has 
brought  it  up  to  the  minute. 

It  is  important  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
vision  has  not  been  done  haphazardly 
but  carefully  and  conscientiously.  An 
effort  has  obviously  been  made  to 
improve  the  work  as  a  whole.  Par¬ 
ticularly  of  note  is  the  fact  that  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
proved  circulation  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  ABC.  Newspaper 
financing  and  accounting  problems 
have  been  brought  up  to  date;  like¬ 
wise  the  material  on  national,  local 
and  classified  advertising.  There  is 
also  an  appendix,  “Newspaper  Cost 
Finding,”  which  was  prepared  by 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
and  vice-president  of  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times.  Owners  of  smaller 
publications  will  find  the  analysis  of 
particular  value,  since  it  was  especially 
designed  for  them. 

Morale,  Labor  Discussed 
Mr.  Thayer  also  has  something  to 
say  about  organization  morale  and 
labor.  He  believes  that:  “ — no  sane 
newspaper  owner  would  deny  the 
rights  of  workmen  to  organize  and 
to  work  through  their  organization 
for  their  own  benefit  and  welfare.” 
He  says,  too:  “The  only  just  position 
for  the  newspaper  manager  to  take  is 
in  favor  of  organized  labor  if  or¬ 
ganized  labor  is  fair  in  its  demands 
and  is  willing  to  give  a  fair  day’s 
work  for  a  fair  day’s  wage.”  As  for 
editorial  workers,  Mr.  Thayer  sees  a 
definite  need  for  some  sort  of  organi¬ 
zation  along  professional  lines.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  any  existing 
group  that  would  seem  to  fill  that 
need  but  he  does  cite  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  of  Great  Britain,  saying 
that  many  American  newspapermen 
believe  that  an  organization  paterned 
after  it  would  work  out  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  speaking  of  company  or¬ 
ganizations.  Mr.  Thayer  mentions  the 
Medill  Council  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  discusses  its  admirable  and 
extensive  plans  for  employe  welfare. 

The  subject  of  radio  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  press  also  claims  the 
author’s  attention.  The  author  def¬ 
initely  asserts  that  “ — he  who  has 
eyes  will  continue  to  read.” 

Plant  Layouts  Givon 
Any  discussion  of  a  comprehensive 
book  like  “Newspaper  Management” 
must  necessarily  be  sketchy.  Little 
or  nothing  in  the  field  of  journalism 
seems  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  and  contains 
layout  plans  of  several  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Goshen  (Ind.) 
Democrat,  the  Journal  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  (Racine,  Wis.).  Also  shown  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  steel-equipped 
composing  room  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  a  wide  background 
of  experience  in  the  newspaper 
,  world.  He  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Detroit  News.  He 
also  has  been  president  of  the  Cres- 
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ton  (la.)  News  Advertiser.  He  was  j 
at  one  time  director  of  joiumalism  , 
courses  at  Washington  State  College,  j 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Iowa  | 
State  and  at  Northwestern  Univers-  j 
ity.  At  present  he  is  Associate  Pro-  ] 
lessor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  lecturer  on  the  Law 
of  the  Press.  Besides  being  a  jour-  • 
nalist,  Mr.  Thayer  has  an  excellent 
legal  background,  being  a  member  ' 
of  the  Illinois  bar,  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  ' 
Association. — C.  G.  T.  ) 

_  ■ 

WHATEVER  else  it  may  be,  a  news  ( 
photographer’s  life  is  not  dull.  If  i 
it  isn’t  a  war  or  an  airplane  crash,  I 
it’s  a  strike-riot  or  a  fire  or  Myrna 
Loy.  Angry  society  women  who  don’t 
want  pictures  taken  pelt  you  with 
dinner  plates,  unsympathetic  sheriffs 
threaten  to  shoot  you;  almost  any¬ 
thing  can  and  does  happen.  But  it’s 
a  case  of  cherchez  la  picture,  or,  as 
A.  J.  Ezickson  puts  it  in  the  title  of 
his  new  book,  “Get  That  Picture!” 
(National  Library  Press,  $2.50.) 

As  you  may  have  gathered,  this 
work  is  largely  anecdotal,  but  it  does 
trace  briefly  as  it  goes  along,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  pictures  in  their  relation  to 
the  news.  The  author  shows  how 
syndicate  picture  editors  work  and 
tells  what  hap{>ens  in  a  newspaper 
office  when  a  big  story  breaks.  The 
material  is  presented  with  a  minimum 
of  technical  detail,  obviously  for  the 
layman.  There  is  a  chapter  on  women 
news  photographers,  one  on  aerial 
photography,  and  another  about  the 
miniature  camera.  Needless  to  say, 
the  book  is  illustrated.  The  author,  a 
picture  editor  of  long  experience,  has 
worked  with  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Photos,  Acme  Newspictures,  AP  Pho¬ 
tos  and  is  now  with  the  New  York 
Times  Wide  World. 

■ 

THE  80th  birthday  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune  is  commemorated  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  790-page  handbook 
called  “Pictured  Encylopedia  of 
the  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper.” 
This  work,  running  from  A  to  Z,  is 
attractively  put  out  and  contains  not 
only  everything  one  would  want  to 
know  about  the  paper  in  question  but 
a  good  deal  about  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  for  instance  12  pages 
devoted  to  Ben  Day  work,  over  17 
pages  about  the  Linotype  and  treatises 
on  heads  and  proofreading.  As  the 
title  suggests,  the  book  is  lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated. — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

“AS  EXECUTIVE  editor,  Swope  was 

a  one-man  show.” 

The  quotation  refers  to  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  when  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World.  It  is 
tctken  from  the  crackling,  rapid  fire 
article  “Symphony  in  Brass”  appear¬ 
ing  in  June  4  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  author  is  Stanley  Walker,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  writer. 

Swope,  whom  Lord  Northcliffe  once 
characterized  as  the  greatest  reporter 
in  the  world,  held  his  editorial  post 
on  the  World  from  1920  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1928.  During  that  time  the 
paper  reached  the  highest  circulation, 
figures  in  its  history. 

The  article  is  written  in  a  light, 
amusing  vein.  For  instance.  Walker 
says:  “In  the  days  when  he  was  a 
dynamic  practicing  journalist  in  New 
York,  many  other  newspapermen 
were  distinguished  by  their  gall  and 
brass,  but  the  man  who  stood  out 
among  his  fellows,  like  a  snorting 
Caesar  in  a  company  of  Caspar 


Milquetoasts,  was  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope.” 

Swope’s  newspaper  background,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walker,  started  with  work 
on  the  St.  Louis-Post  Dispatch  and 
included  experience  on  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  Herald  and  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph.  He  is  particularly 
remembered  among  New  York  news¬ 
papermen  for  his  brilliant  handling  of 
the  celebrated  Rosenthal  murder  case 
in  which  Police  Lieutenant  Charles 
Becker  was  a  principal  figure. 

■ 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS,  here  are 

several  others  on  advertising  re¬ 
ceived  in  recent  weeks: 

“The  Handbook  of  Advertising,” 
edited  by  E.  B.  Weiss,  vice-president 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  with  the  help  of  two  advisory 
editors,  F.  C.  Kendall,  editor  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Selling,  and  Carroll  B.  Larra- 
bee,  managing  editor.  Printers’  Ink. 
The  chapters  are  written  by  a  dozen 
well-known  advertising  figures,  be¬ 
side  the  editors:  Harford  Powell 
(copy),  Deane  Uptegrove  (art),  Lau¬ 
rence  B.  Siegfried  (type).  Jack  J. 
Boyle  (media),  H.  K.  Boice  (radio), 
G.  S.  McMillan  (the  advertising  de¬ 
partment),  Arnold  Rau  (agency  or¬ 
ganization),  William  T.  Laing  (in¬ 
quiries),  John  Allen  Murphy  (indus¬ 
trial  advertising),  L.  J.  Raymond  (di¬ 
rect  mail),  Elsie  M.  Rushmore  (con¬ 
tests),  Howard  W.  Dunk  (premiums), 
N.  J.  Leigh  (window  displays),  and 
Frank  R.  Coutant  (copy  tests). 
Usually  a  compilation  of  chapters  by 


specialists  brings  together  a  cast  of 
prime  donnas,  whose  efforts  may  be 
interesting  reading,  but  which  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  handbook.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  result¬ 
ing  volume  sticks  well  to  the  editorial 
theme  of  being  so  practical  as  to  be 
useful  to  the  experienced  advertising 
man,  yet  so  simple  in  presentation  as 
to  be  understandable  by  the  beginner 
in  advertising  and  by  the  business 
man  to  whom  advertising  is  merely 
one  of  the  day’s  activities.  (Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  $5). 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

Paul  Gallico  has  a  short  story,  “The  Koman 
Kid,”  in  this  week's  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

<  )ne  of  the  principal  characters  is  a  siiorts- 
writer.  In  the  same  issue  appears  “The  Battle 
of  the  Market  Place,”  the  first  of  two  “inliile” 
articles  about  the  Stock  Market  fight  against 
government  control.  The  authors  are  Joseph 
.•Msop  and  Robert  Kintner,  of  NANA. 

“Geography,  Inc.”  is  the  latest  of  the  series 
running  in  Scribner's  about  “magazines  that 
sell.”  It  was  written  by  Ishbel  Ross,  author 
of  “Ladies  of  the  Press.” 

June  4th  Nation  contains  “The  Czechs  Stand 
•  iuard,”  by  M.  W.  Fodor,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  correspondent  in  \’ienn;i. 

“Shanghai  Press  Conference,”  in  June 
.imerican  Mercury,  was  written  by  foreign- 
correspondent  William  Parker.  It  describes 
a  typical  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  the  Imperial 
J.ipanese  Army. 

Kliot  Janeway  contributed  “Japan’s  New 
Need:  American  Steels,  Machines  and  Oils” 
to  the  current  issue  of  Asia.  Mr.  Janeway,  a 
specialist  on  the  ecotiomic  relationship  between 
Japan  anti  the  U.  S.,  contributes  to  the  .Veto 
i'ort  Times. 
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Is  Read  Bv  the  Men  Who 
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Buy  Advertising  Space  In  the 
Newspapers  of  the  Country 

YOU  KNOW  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER  to  market  his  product  adequately  in  your  field 
without  advertising  it  in  your  paper.  YOU  KNOW  that  he  can¬ 
not  influence  your  readers  unless  he  does  so  THROUGH  YOUR 
COLUMNS. 

If  the  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  should  assure  you  that  he 
could  sell  his  product  to  your  readers  quite  as  well  through 
circularizing  them  as  through  advertising  to  them  through  your 
coliunns  you  would  try  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake — for  IT 
WOULD  BE  A  MISTAKE. 

But  he  will  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  your  arguments  in 
favor  of  REAL  ADVERTISING  if  you  try  to  get  them  to  him 
through  circulars — or  through  any  other  means  than  by  the  use 
of  REAL  ADVERTISING. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  medium  through  which 
to  ADVERTISE  TO  THE  BUYER  OF  ADVERTISING. 
He  reads  it.  He  is  influenced  by  its  advertising  in  just  the  same 
way  that  your  readers  would  be  influenced  by  HIS  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING.  Hence  your  appeal  FOR  ADVERTISING  should  be 
made  THROUGH  ADVERTISING. 

We  have  invested  more  than  $100,000  cold  cash  to  clean  up 
this  field — to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  reach  this  audience 
through  one  advertising  investment. 

An  ad  like  this — same  space — seven  inches  on  two  columns — 
will  cost  $100  per  insertion. 

Concentrate  your  sales  story  in  the  newspaper  that  has  the 
newspaper  atmosphere. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER  F 


WHAT  OUR 

READERS  SAY 

_  1 

Copyreader  Agrees 
With  Bryson,  But — 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  As  a  copy-  . 
reader,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Lee  ' 
Bryson  (pages  5,  40  and  41,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  May  28)  that  a  lot  of  the 
newspaper  writing  of  today  is  bad, 
but  I  note  that  he  himself  is  guilty  of 
about  as  many  faults  of  omission  and 
commission  as  are  to  be  found  in  his 
examples  of  evidence. 

I  have  no  intention  of  devoting  a 
day  off  to  cleaning  up  Bryson’s  copy 
— the  way  Editor  &  Publisher's  copy- 
reader  should  have  done  it,  for  in¬ 
stance — but  I  cannot  let  the  article 
pass  as  a  model  of  expression.  “The 
basic  rules  of  Elnglish  grammar,” 
which  Bryson  tries  to  uphold,  and 
“long  words  memorized”  (but  not 
understood),  which  he  deplores,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
him  as  to  the  “sloppy  reporter”  of 
whom  he  complains.  In  his  own  test 
I  find  incorrect  pimctuation,  awk¬ 
ward  sentence  structure,  misused 
words  and  other  examples  of  the  very 
faults  he  rails  at. 

For  instance: 

Column  1,  Line  1.  Bryson  clearly 
means,  “Something  is  seriously 
wrong,”  rather  than,  “Something  se¬ 
rious  is  wrong.” 

Line  4.  He  omits  the  comma  be¬ 
tween  the  clauses  in,  “It  is  not  merely 
a  symptom,  it  is  organic.”  (Comma 
placed.) 

Line  7.  The  negative  comparison  is 
“not  ...  so  bad,”  not  “not ...  as  bad.” 
"UiideRiabU  by  Whom?” 

Line  11.  The  use  of  “undeniably” 
is  loose.  Undeniable  by  whom? 
Bryson  may  think  it  undeniable,  but 
he  has  no  license  to  include  the  world 
in  his  conclusion.  He  means  precise¬ 
ly  this:  “.  ,  .  but  I  hardly  think 
anyone  can  deny  .  .  .” 

Line  13.  The  rule  calls  for  hy¬ 
phenation  of  compound  modifiers 
such  as  “horse  -  and  -  buggy.”  (Hy¬ 
phens  placed  where  Bryson  omits 
them.) 

Line  15.  The  comma  before  the 
“when”  clause  is  wrong. 

Line  21.  “Then  every  man  had  to 
go  out  and  get  .  .  .”  Cloing  and  get¬ 
ting  is  good  vernacular,  but  it  isn’t 
pure  or  precise  English.  “Go,  get”  is 
better;  “go  to  get”  is  acceptable.  In 
the  same  line,  Bryson  misuses  “come.” 
“Come”  indicates  motion  toward  the 
speaker  or  writer.  One  cannot  go,  get 
and  come  in  one  sentence. 

Line  23  and  montonously  elsewhere. 
Purists  do  not  start  sentences  with 
conjimctions.  There  should  be  a 
comma  before  the  “under”  phrase  as 
well  as  after  it. 

Line  26.  “Present-day  reporting.” 
(Hyphen  omitted  by  Bryson.) 

Line  29.  Comma  incorrectly  used 
before  the  second  of  two  coordinate 
clauses.  The  sentence  is  messy. 
“Ignorance  .  .  .  where  the  rules  of 
clear  sentence  construction  are  con¬ 
cerned”  is  a  hard  way  of  saying  “ig¬ 
norance  of  the  rules  of  .  .  .”  He  con¬ 
fuses  himself  with  his  afterthought, 
“or  a  more  culpable  laziness.”  He 
might  have  written  “.  .  .  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  .  .  .,  or  a  more  culpable 
laziness.” 

Line  33.  “Combined  with  these 
shortcomings  there  is  .  .  .”  The  verb 
should  be  “are.” 

A  Comma  Out  of  Place 
Line  34.  The  comma  incorrectly 
separates  two  coordinates. 

Line  46.  Another  sentence  begun 


with  a  conjunction,  this  time  an  ad¬ 
versative. 

Line  47.  “Those  sheets  which  boast 
.  .  .”  Surely,  if  “those”  is  the  Word, 
then  “that”  should  follow  instead  of 
“which.” 

Line  50.  It  appears  that  Bryson 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
“involuted.”  If  he  means  “involved,” 
“inverted,”  or  “turned  inside  out,”  he 
should  not,  in  the  next  breath,  write; 
“Not  every  reporter,  even  on  the 
slackest  sheet,  is  guilty  of  the  sins 
which  I  charge  against  the  craft  as  a 
whole;  but  .  .  .”  There  is  “involu¬ 
tion”  with  a  vengeance. 

Line  68.  “Lend”  is  preferable  to 
“loan,”  but  “loan”  as  a  verb  is  not 
wrong.  (See  Webster.) 

Line  69.  Floundering  over  the 
words  “sit”  and  “set”  makes  quite  a 
picture.  Can  Bryson  mean  “with”? 

Line  71.  Obviously  the  line  should 
read  “  Tie’  or  ‘lay’  ” 

Column  2,  line  2.  Comma  before 
“nor”  is  wrong;  “nor,”  though  it  may 
mean  “and  not,”  is  misused. 

Line  3.  Another  sentence  begun 
with  a  conjvmction. 

Line  9.  Another  “nor”  misused, 
this  time  creating  a .  nonsensical 
double  negative. 

Line  16.  Another  “nor.” 

Line  21.  Dangling  modifier,  “not 
naming  .  .  .” 

Line  31.  Forced  use  of  the  comma 
to  restore  sense  to  a  miscast  sentence. 

Homer  Like  1938  Newspaper 

Line  36.  I  waive  Bryson’s  account 
of  Homer,  but  I  believe  Homer,  if 
there  was  a  Homer,  was  a  rough 
equivalent  of  a  modem  newspaper. 

From  here  on  for  a  space,  B’ryson 
presents  additional  examples  of  what 
he  is  writing  about — additional,  that 
is,  to  the  ones  he  has  manufactured. 
Some  of  them,  however,  do  not  prove 
what  he  thinks  they  prove. 

1.  Misplaced  insertion  of  additional 
identification  is  a  common  fault,  as  he 
Says,  but  whether  any  particular 
matter  is  misplaced  is  often  arguable. 
Putting  all  of  the  identification  in  the 
first  paragraph,  where  Bryson  says  it 
belongs,  stops  the  flow  of  the  story. 
There  are  relevant  as  well  as  irrele¬ 
vant  spots  for  the  added  details. 

2.  “Suddenly”  has  a  usefulness, 
Bryson  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Shots,  bombs  and  explosions  may 
be  taken  as  sudden  without  explicit 
wording,  but  “suddenly”  conveys  a 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  mean¬ 
ing  that  can  be  desirable. 

3.  It  is  not  certain  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  Bryson  himself  imder- 


stands  the  difference  between  “infer” 
and  “imply.”  There  is  nothing  in 
the  iUustrations  to  prove  that  Senator 
Black  and  the  President  did  not  draw 
their  inferences  as  stated;  I  think  they 
did. 

4.  “Canine,”  “feline,”  “bovine” 
and  “equine”  are  not  Latin  syn¬ 
onyms  for  “dog,”  “cat,”  “cow”  and 
“horse,”  as  Bryson  seems  to  think. 
They  are  adjectives.  Adjectives  may 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  nouns,  but 
this  usage  does  not  destroy  their  es¬ 
sential  nature.  Use  of  these  words  is 
not  wrong  because  they  are  syn¬ 
onyms,  but  because  they  aren’t. 
“Pachyderm,”  by  the  way,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  not  Latin. 

About  Duds  and  Divorce 

5.  It  is  not  impossible,  however  un¬ 
likely,  for  one  to  have  a  “duel”  with 
three.  It  is  true  the  word  normally 
applies  to  a  formal  encoimter  at  arms 
between  two,  but  by  reasonable  ex¬ 
tension  it  can  cover  two-sided  com¬ 
bat  generally  whether  one  side  or 
the  other  is  made  up  of  one  or  many. 

6.  Believe  it  or  not,  a  man  can 
be  divorced  by  one  other  than  his 
wife.  Divorce  is  the  common  proce¬ 
dure  to  make  a  record  of  the  legal 
nullity  of  doubtful  marriages;  that  is 
to  say,  a  woman  who  has  gone 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  a 
bigamist — this  procedure  making  no 
marriage  at  all — ordinarily  sues  for 
divorce  to  clear  her  name.  This  also 
is  the  procedure  in  some  other  cases. 

7.  TTie  point  is  hardly  worth  argu¬ 
ing,  but  “following,”  while  often  mis¬ 
used,  has  no  such  narrow  meaning  as 
Bryson  seems  to  imply. 

8.  “Child  .  .  .  he.”  This  is  possible, 
but  the  pronoim  for  child  is  “it.” 

These  are  faults.  They  are  serious 
because  they  tend  to  stop  and  con¬ 
fuse  the  reader,  but  Bryson’s  lan¬ 
guage,  however  imperfect,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  what  he  means  to  say.  His 
faults  are  of  less  gravity  than  the 
positive  and  negative  ones  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  copyreader  who  not 
only  failed  to  clean  up  the  text  but 
capped  a  bad  job  by  giving  it  a  mis¬ 
leading  headline.  Reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  are  commonly  the  work  of  one 
man,  but  the  two  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  Bryson  is  discussing  bad  writ¬ 
ing  withone  one  line  properly  focus¬ 
sing  on  reporting  as  such,  yet  the 
headline  proclaims,  “Critic  of  Sloppy 
Reporting  Presents  His  Indictment.” 
I  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  sub¬ 
head  (page  5,  column  2),  “Shades  of 
Homer!”  indicates  a  plurality  not  rec¬ 
ognized  in  metaphysics. 


Thus,  the  original  “indictment”  hav- 
ing  been  proved  with  some  amplify, 
ing  details,  there  remains  only  the 
question  why. 

Bryson  thinks  formal  grammar 
composition  and  dictionary  drill  would 
help  a  lot.  Perhaps.  The  theory, 
however,  is  neither  so  thorough-going 
nor  so  certain  as  it  ought  to  be;  it  is 
based  on  a  premise  that  somehow  or 
other  newspaper  men  have  fallen  from 
some  formerly  high  state  of  elegance 
and  accuracy  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  cannot  be  supported  from  the 
files.  Truth  is,  men  write  muddily 
because  they  think  muddily,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  men  today 
think  or  write  any  better  or  worse 
than  did  their  ancestors. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
bad  writing  is  a  by-product  of  high¬ 
speed  newspaper  work.  Up  to  a 
determinable  point,  pressure  makes 
for  precision  and  production;  beyond 
that  point  pressure  may  increase  pro¬ 
duction  but  at  the  same  time  multi¬ 
plies  errors.  The  constant  awareness 
of  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  every 
few  minutes  throughout  the  day  is  a 
bogey  that  few  men  can  completely 
overcome. 

A  crapshooter  does,  but  certainly 
no  lawyer,  doctor,  banker  or  business 
man  would  handle  important  affairs  in 
the  split-second  fashion  of  most  news¬ 
paper  offices.  Corrective  checks  and 
controls  do  much  to  keep  the  paper 
out  of  the  troubles  consequent  on 
speed,  but  they  can  hardly  be  looked 
to  for  one  hundred  percent  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  other 
things  equal,  fewer  editions  would 
mean  better  editions  with  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  and  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  writing.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  boils  down  to  another  question: 
What  compromise  between  speed  and 
accuracy  produces  the  most  desirabk 
results  in  a  given  newspaper  field? 
The  answer  to  the  one  is  the  answer 
to  the  other. 

Harold  Tecumseh  Meek, 

Chief  Copy  Editor,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

(Ed:  Mr.  Meek  adds  that  this  letter 
“represents  only  my  individual  and 
personal  opinions  and  does  not  com¬ 
mit  the  Post  -  Dispatch  or  any 
other  member  of  the  staff  to  my 
views. 

Further,  I  refuse  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  any  bad  writing  that  retort¬ 
ing  critics  may  find  in  the  columns 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  wiless  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  my  hand.”) 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


ZENKE 


. . .  the  Universal. . . 


GAUGE 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Should  be  in  Every  Pressroom 


A  great  convenience  for  accurately  checking  thickness  of  plates 
and  blankets.  Handles  plates  up  to  18"  wide.  Can  be  used  to 
measure  depth  of  halftones  and  to  gauge  type  setting  matrices 
. .  •  truly  a  universal  gauge.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

RnAV  f*A  •••M  STREET 

•  nUA  &  VUaf  INC.  (at  East  Rivar).  NEW  YORK 
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linotypes  installed 

Eight  new  Blue  Streak  Linotypes, 
three  of  them  Master  Models  31s,  have 
been  installed  by  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times.  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  has  added  four  new 
Blue  Streaks  to  its  equipment.  Other 
Linotype  installations  are:  Three 

each,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Jersey  City  Printing  Co. 
Two  each,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  and 
the  Pacific  Manifolding  Book  Co.,  Los 
Angeles.  One  each.  Woodland  (Cal.) 
Democrat;  Segal  Press,  Cincinnati; 
Pacific  Manifolding  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  Emeryville,  Cal.;  Houston  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Dothan,  Ala.;  Buffalo 
Center  (la.)  Tribune;  Johnson  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Frederick  H.  Lutz,  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Georgetown  (O.)  News-Democrat; 
Hudson  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Herald;  Ryder 
Printing  Company,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle; 
Oakland  T^pe  Foundry,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Courier  Press,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  Daily  O’Collegian,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.;  Sentinel-Record  and  the 
New  Era,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  A.  R. 
Buckingham  &  Son,  Chicago;  Superior 
Print  Shop,  Paso  Robles,  Cal.;  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province;  Sack- 
ville  (N.  B.)  Post. 

INK  HGURE  REVISED 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Equipment 
Review  Section  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
in  a  story  on  the  London  Times  plant, 
it  was  stated  that:  “Some  640  tons  of 
newsprint  are  used  for  the  average 
issue  and  850  poimds  of  ink.”  This 
statement  was  questioned  by  J.  P. 
Kenney,  assistant  general  manager, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  who  pointed 
out  that  this  would  mean  about  1-1/3 
pounds  of  ink  to  a  ton  of  newsprint. 
Checking  back  with  our  London  cor¬ 
respondent,  it  was  learned  he  had 
been  given  the  figure  640  tons  instead 
of  640  miles.  “Actually,”  he  wrote, 
“the  weight  of  newsprint  used  for 
the  average  issue  of  the  Times  is  65 
tons  with  850  pounds  of  ink.”  This 
figure  coincides  closely  with  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kenney. 

RADIO  MFRS.  CHEERFUL 

Chicago,  June  8. — General  senti¬ 
ment  among  those  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  here  this  week  is 
to  increase  advertising  expenditures 
during  the  coming  year.  Despite  \m- 
settled  business  conditions,  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  there  would  be  no  substantial 
curtailment  in  advertising,  with  use 
of  newspaper  space  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased  over  that  of  last  year. 

instauing'hoe  press 

"^e  Regensteiner  Corporation  of 
Chicago  is  now  installing  its  new  Hoe 
Super  -  Production  64-page  rotary 
magazine  web  perfecting  press,  re¬ 
cently  shipped  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.’s 
plant  in  New  York.  When  running  at 
the  Regensteiner  plant,  the  new  press 
wdll  be  used  chiefly  for  the  monthly 
job  of  printing  Esquire. 


EET 

ORE 


When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a  J 

L  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  | 

Enlist  the  aid  of  our  g 
Brokerage  Service  g 

i  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  | 

g  CORPORATION  g 

g  L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres.  i| 

n  1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  g 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

* 


Newspaper  Investment  Opportunity 


NEWSPAPER  SECURITY  LOAN 

Owner-operator  desires  convert 
short  term  debt  to  series  1-10 
year  514%  notes  on  security  a 
newspaperman  or  investor  famil¬ 
iar  with  newspapers  can  appre¬ 
ciate.  Can  cover  with  life 
insurance.  $100,000  desired,  hut 
notes  can  go  to  several  investors 
if  necessary.  Inquiries  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  3890,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nawspapnr  Breknr* 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  reference.s. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEW'SPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  g:ood  newspapers  this  ZT-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi- 

dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. _ 

More  money  for  newspapers  and  magaslnes 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Hulp  Wontud 


Syndicate  Salesman,  No.  1  non-competitive 
features.  Liberal  commission.  Real  ter' 
ritoryl  Box  3930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltaotlMs  Wontod 

Advurtisinf 


Advertising  Man,  30,  college  graduate.  5 
years'  experience  display  advertising;  15 
months’  present  position.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  June  15th.  H.  L. 
Femer,  604  North  Main,  McPherson, 
Kansas. _ 

Classified  Advertising  Manager: — 11  years’ 
experience  on  newspapers  with  40,000  to 
300,000  circulations.  Unemployed  now- 
through  own  choice.  Wants  salary  and 
bonus  or  commission  arrangement.  Pre¬ 
vious  record,  references  furnished  on 
request.  Box  3858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Steady, 
thorough,  sound,  aggressive,  resourceful, 
experienced ;  high  regard  for  profitable 
operation;  organizer;  not  a  flash;  seek¬ 
ing  difficult  job  with  possibilities;  out¬ 
standing  record;  recommended  by  past, 
present  employers.  Let’s  talk  business. 
Box  3895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circalatioa 

Clrcnlation  Manager — 22  years  experience 
on  small  and  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  Now  employed.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  dealer,  street, 
general  and  carrier  promotion.  Very  pro¬ 
ficient  in  establishing  office-owned  carrier 
routes  where  none  have  ever  existed  or 
can  improve  present  carrier  delivery. 
Well  known  for  ability  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation  figures  and  revenue  at  minimum 
cost.  My  past  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Details  and  references  furnished  upon 
request.  Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  3945, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Oircolatlon  Manager — Expert  in  home  de¬ 
livery  organization  and  promotion.  Prac¬ 
tical  methods  based  on  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Conscientious  worker.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Full  particulars  on  request. 
Box  3894.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Experience  all  phases 
Home  Delivery,  City  and  Country  on 
Metropelitan  Daily.  Ex.  References.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  present.  Box  3969,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Commercial 


Attention  Employers:  Fur  able  young 
women,  trained  in  shorth.-ind  and  type¬ 
writing,  handling  and  forwarding  of  MSS 
and  proofs,  elements  of  bonk  and  maga¬ 
zine  layout  and  publicity,  address  School 
of  English,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
All  have  had  practice  in  an  office  and  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  course.  Robert 
M.  Gay,  Director. 


After  having  represented  H.  C.  Bestehorn, 
the  largest  factory  in  wrappings  and 
boxes  (especially  for  foodstuffs,  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  chemicals),  at  Aschersleben, 
Germany,  I  am  now  looking  for  similar 
agencies  on  commission  basis.  References 
as  to  personality,  results,  etc.,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Cartoonist — 6  years’  experienced  editorials, 
sports,  spots,  gag.s,  for  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Small  salary  to  start,  go  any¬ 
where.  15326  Hartwell,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Desk  man,  26,  University  Wisconsin  gradu¬ 
ate.  Married;  4  years'  broad  experience 
reporting,  desk  work  on  2  small  dailies 
wants  desk  work — copy,  wire,  state,  or 
departmental — on  Mid  west  paper.  Ver¬ 
satile,  alert,  thorough.  Now  employed. 
Box  3968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  Reporter,  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Author  of  books  and  articles. 
Expert  in  politico-economic  subjects.  Now- 
employed,  seeking  better  opportunity. 
Married;  32.  Protestant.  Box  3914,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor:  A  nationally-known  journalist 

seeks  a  connection  with  an  independent 
newspaper  as  editor  or  editorial  page 
director.  Extracts  from  recent  letters 
w-ritten  by  well-know-n  editors  who 
know-  him  and  his  work:  — 

”Goo<l  sound  culture,  first-rate 
personality;  lacks  nothing  that 
a  publisher  would  desire.” 

’’Would  be  a  rare  acquisition 
for  any  new-spaper.” 

’’Thoroughly  capable,  a  good 
thinker,  sober  and  industrious.” 

"Qualified  to  take  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  of  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

”His  style  is  good,  clear,  and 
his  approach  sound.” 

"Unquestionably  outstanding 
ability  as  an  all-around  newspa 
per  writer  and  editor.” 

”A  splendid  man  .  .  .  entirely 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the 
editorial  page  of  any  new-spaper.” 

”No  doubt  whatever  about 
his  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  as  every  good  edi¬ 
torial  writer  ought  to  be.” 

”His  editorial  ability,  stand¬ 
ing  and  reputation  are  of  the 
highest.” 

"Writes  fluently  and  inter¬ 
estingly;  has  convictions.  I 
never  heard  a  word  derogatory  to 
his  character.” 

”No  question  as  to  his  ability.” 

"Ideally  qualified  by  train¬ 
ing,  background  and  vast  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  take  charge  of 
an  editorial  page;  a  keen  observer 
and  a  brilliant  writer.” 

"Anybody  that  gets  his  services 
w-ill  be  strengthened  by  them.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  newspaper  field,  and  he  has 
won  his  popularity  by  his  high 
standard  of  character,  his  genial 
personality  and  his  ability  to  see 
clearly  the  real  issue  in  almost 
any  situation.” 

”A  very  well-informed  man. 

A  tremendous  producer  of  good 
copy.  His  character  is  good,  his 
habits  exemplary  and  his  personal¬ 
ity  remarkably  attractive.” 

The  advertiser  is  prepared  to  show 
photostat  copies  of  the  letters  from 
w-hich  the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken, 
and  to  furnish  convincing  reasons  for 
seeking  employment  now-.  Not  a  young 
man  by  the  calendar,  but  mentally 
youthful  and  forw-ard-looking,  with  a 
background  w-hich  derives  from  maturity 
and  experience. 

He  has  worked  in  New  York  (city  and 
upstate),  Chicago.  Washington  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Complete  journalistic  record  on 
request. 

Protestant.  Mason,  of  undiluted  New 
England  Colonial  pedigree.  Prefer  a 
connection  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  Potomac-Ohio. 

Would  consider  Washington  represen 
tation  for  a  newspaper  feeling  the  need 
of  its  own  editorial  interpretation  of 
the  National  scene;  possibly  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  like-minded  independent  news¬ 
papers  not  otherwise  affiliated. 

Salary,  dependent  upon  conditions 
and  factors  subject  to  negotiation,  must 
be  fair,  but  have  no  exhorbitant  notions. 
Security  and  congenial  associations  are 
of  primary  importance. 

Immediately  available  for  an  inter¬ 
view-  anywhere  on  request. 

Address  “Available,” 

Box  3965, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontod 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Experienced  newspaperman;  ran  handle 
copydesk  or  reportorial  work.  Five 
years’  background.  Northwestern  gradu¬ 
ate.  Married,  ‘26.  Excellent  references. 
Paul  Hoffman,  3140  Sheridan  Road,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 

News  Editor,  Telegraph,  Make-up,  Copy- 
reader,  31,  dozen  years  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  and  small  papers.  Writes  snappy 
heads,  edits  copy  sanely,  makes  up  at¬ 
tractive  pages.  Knows  telegraph  news. 
Jobless  due  suspension  Metropolitan  pa¬ 
per.  Married,  one  child.  York  rite  Ma¬ 
son,  Shriner.  Makes  friends  readily. 
Prefers  mid-west.  Box  3948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  24,  long  weekly  experience;  com¬ 
petent;  opening  w-ith  future,  salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  Go  anywhere.  Graduate  News¬ 
paper  Institute  and  NYU  journalism. 
Box  3972,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Soundly  trained  newspaperman,  young.  12 
years’  experience  every  branch  reporting, 
desk,  editorial  writing;  city  editor-bureau 
manager  largest  paper  Eastern  state,  has 
proved  he  can  build  circulation  by  alert 
news  handling.  Seeks  connection  with 
paper  that  isn’t  cashing  in  fully  on 
possibilities.  Salary  request  moderate. 
Box  3910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  it  Admiaistrativa 


Office  Manager  and  Accountant,  age  32. 
Native  Southerner,  wants  position  on 
Southern  newspaper.  Have  had  twelve 
years’  comprehensive  experience  in  ac¬ 
counting,  auditing,  systems,  budgets,  tax 
matters  and  credit  management.  College 
education,  good  background  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Until  recently,  connected  with 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  3933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mecbanical 


Combination  Fressman-Stereotyper.  Union. 
Single.  27.  Seven  years  experience  on 
most  type  presses.  Best  references.  Box 
3973.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Linotype  Machinist  wants  day  w-ork.  A-1 
references.  H.  Hiatt,  Chief  Machinist, 
Courier-Journal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Stereotyper — age  36;  eighteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  color  work;  also 
on  comics.  Married,  dependable;  non¬ 
union.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write  or  wire 
Box  3975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Plant  For  Solo 


Printing  Plant  for  Sale.  Downtown  New 
York.  Completely  equipped;  4  cylinder 
presses,  4  linotypes,  stones,  job  type, 
etc.  Can  not  be  duplicated  for  $30,000. 
Will  sell  for  less  than  one-third  its  value. 
Box  3952,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


Prossot  li  Mochinory  For  Solo 


Our  stock  of  good  newspaper  presses  in¬ 
cludes  Goss  super-imposed  unit  type  oc¬ 
tuple,  Hoe  unit  octuple,  Hoe  ex-pattern 
quadruple  and  Goss  three-deck  24-page. 
What  can  you  uset  John  Griffiths  Co., 
145  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mochonicol  Eqnipmtnt  Wanted 


Linotype  or  Intertype  wanted.  Any  ex¬ 
tremely  late  multiple  model.  Must  have 
quadder  or  guarantee  factory  will  install. 
No  rebuilt.  Saw,  tw-o-way  steel  cabinet, 
three  pipe  construction  turtles,  Miehle 
Vertical.  All  cash  down  for  rock-bot¬ 
tom  bargains.  Quote  low,  ad  appearing 
in  west  coast  magazines.  Box  3958, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Two  good  model  14  Lintoypes:  4  Margach 
feeders ;  also  Hoe  saw  trimmer.  Box 
3970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Eqaipmant  For  Sal* 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

AH  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av<t.  Naw  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


mechanic’s  wages  and  no  more, 
that  is  a  sound  basis  for  journalig 
our  education  and  experience  «»! 
worth  exactly  zero.  { 


IT  IS  TRUE,  what  they  say  about 
Dixie — most  of  it.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  can  so  report  upon  returning  to 
his  desk  after  a  jaunt 
A  Meeting  to  the  edge  of  the 
With  Na  Gulf  and  a  visit  with 
_  .  _  ,  a  group  of  Southern 

Crying  Towe  %  newspapermen  and 
women  who  can  be 
considered  a  cross  section  of  the 
South’s  journalistic  structure.  His 
own  impressions  were  augmented  by 
many  hours  of  gossip  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  machinery,  equipment  and 
syndicate  firms  who  keep  a  constant 
patrol  of  the  territory.  If  the  com¬ 
bined  results  do  not  warrant  conclu¬ 
sions  that  should  set  off  fire  crackers 
in  the  streets,  they  are  at  least  so 
much  more  pleasant  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  gloom  around  Manhattan  that 
they  deserve  brief  report  here. 

First  —  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  fur¬ 
nished  occasion  for  the  trip  by  its 
36th  annual  convention,  reported  the 
largest  membership  in  its  history.  It 
also  assembled  the  largest  convention 
group  in  its  history,  even  though  the 
Edgewater  Park  location  is  not  so 
central  to  a  large  body  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  as  other  places  at  which  it  has 
met. 

Second — confirming  the  impression 
that  the  South  does  not  feel  so  badly 
off  as  other  sections  of  the  country— 
was  the  almost  total  lack  of  political 
reasoning-in-a-circle.  Though  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  publishers,  editors 
and  assorted  executives  in  attendance 
are  Democrats  by  inheritance  or  en¬ 
vironment,  many  of  them  are  not 
thick-or-thin  New  Dealers.  We 
heard  much  temperate  and  sensible 
criticism  of  Roosevelt  administration 
acts  in  informal  conversation  among 
them. 

Third — complete  absence  from  the 
convention  program  of  questions 
which  have  been  worn  threadbare  in 
national  and  state  groups  and  which 
the  SNPA  handles  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands  through  its  central  office  or 
board  of  directors.  One  session  was 
devoted  to  advertising,  mainly  for 
delineation  of  the  association’s  part 
in  the  program  adopted  in  April  by 
the  ANPA  for  the  nation-wide  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
SNPA  approved  this  program,  and 
has  under  consideration  one  of  its 
own  to  meet  its  peculiar  regional 
situation. 

The  South  has  emerged,  largely  if 
not  wholly,  from  the  Tobacco  Road 
era.  Good  roads  have  linked  to  a 
busy  world  sections  that  were  remote 
as  Persia  25  years  ago.  Industry  has 
put  hard  money  into  the  hands  of 
people  reared  on  barter.  Consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made  toward 
crop  diversification.  Illiteracy  is  van¬ 
ishing.  Prospects  of  developing  a 
large  newsprint  industry  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  already  great  kraft  paper 
manufacture  are  assuming  immediate 
importance. 

•  *  • 

YET,  SOUTHERN  spokesmen  say, 
their  advertising  problem  is  not 
primarily  that  of  getting  manufac¬ 
turers  to  vise  newspa- 
Opcning  the  per  space;  it  is  to  get 
SoMth  to  distribution  of  ad- 

,  .  vertised  products  in 

Advrti.«r.  South  that  must 

precede  and  accom¬ 
pany  newspaper  advertising.  Hvmdreds 
of  products  for  which  the  South  affords 
a  piotential  market,  they  say,  are  still 
unknown  there,  possibly  because  the 
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manufacturers  considered  the  South¬ 
ern  rural  market  too  expensive  and 
difficult  of  penetration. 

So  the  SNPA  people  are  consider¬ 
ing  another  plan  to  go  along  with  the 
ANPA  project,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  missionaries  of  the  latter  and 
assuring,  they  hope,  the  success  of 
any  new  newspaper  advertisers  who 
want  to  investigate  Dixie.  How  all 
this  is  to  be  done  remains  to  be 
worked  out.  The  majority  of  South¬ 
ern  newspapers,  we  suppose,  work  on 
smaller  incomes  and  therefore  smaller 
profits  than  do  comparable  papers  in 
the  North  and  Middle  West — partly 
becavise  of  the  advertising  situation 
referred  to — and  big  checks  are  not 
drawn  for  any  cause  without  prayer 
and  meditation.  But  there  seems  to 
be  little  question  that  they  will  work 
out  this  phase  of  their  economic  evo¬ 
lution  as  they  have  others  more 
troublesome  in  the  past  75  years.  They 
still  have  more  natural  resources  for 
intelligent  employment  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

*  •  * 

LABOR  TROUBLES  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  sections  seem  so  far  to  be 
mainly  conversational.  There  have 

been  some  unpleasant 
Dixie's  Labor  instances  of  union 

Philosophy  organizers  leaving 

_  .  _  .  town  ahead  of  un- 

Still  Fluid  pursuers. 

There  are  a  good 
many  mills  which  pay  wages  far  be¬ 
low  what  goes  for  similar  work  in  the 
North,  and  justifying  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  fair  living  in  a  warm  climate 
and  also  that  they  are  all  that  can  be 
paid  under  competitive  conditions.  In 
some  towns,  mills  have  shut  down, 
even  liquidated  under  pressure  of 
union  demands. 

Unions  are  not  popular  in  the 
South,  either  among  their  prospective 
members  or  among  the  people  who 
sign  the  checks.  Some  Southern  edi¬ 
tors  regard  them  as  bearing  the  same 
potential  ruin  for  budding  industry 
as  they  are  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Northern  cities  which  formerly 
housed  the  South’s  new  factories.  You 
hear  some  talk  about  “outside  agi¬ 
tators,”  who  do  not  understand  the 
differences  between  Northern  and 
Southern  living  standards.  And  you 
hear  plenty  about  the  right  of  a  man 
to  run  his  own  business,  for  the  South 
is  still  the  stronghold  of  the  individ¬ 
ualist,  as  it  must  be  in  its  present 
economic  stage. 

And  you  also  hear  among  thought¬ 
ful  editors  the  view  that  to  fight  the 
organization  permitted  by  the  law  of 
the  land  is  futile,  and  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  true  Southern  progress  is  the 
elevation  of  living  standards  so  that 
new  local  markets  can  be  opened  to 
the  growing  list  of  Southern  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  die-hards  will  fight  for 
their  ideas.  Probably  they  have  to 
do  so  now,  for  the  principal  induce¬ 
ment  that  can  lure  industry  from 
other  sections  is  lower  taxation  and 
cheaper  labor,  and  the  longer  they 
can  hold  the  union  organizers  out¬ 
side  of  their  realms  the  better  the 
chance  for  establishment  of  a  firm  in¬ 
dustrial  basis. 

Some  editors  see  an  opportunity  in 
the  new  industry  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  model  factory  communities, 
departing  completely  from  the  piost- 
civil  war  ideals  imported  to  the  South 
by  the  early  New  England  factories. 
You  still  find  some  of  the  latter,  some 
of  them  younger  in  years  than  they 


are  in  concept,  but  they  don’t  repre¬ 
sent  the  South’s  best  1938  thoughts 
in  dealing  with  its  labor  problems. 

*  «  * 

SEVERAL  RECOGNIZED  journalistic 
leaders  expressed  views  to  the  con¬ 
vention  that  deserve  attention.  There 

isn’t  anything  new  in 
Common  Sense  them,  but  they  may 
Advice  to  have  been  forgotten 
_  .  „  .  in  some  quarters  of 

Publishers  Major  Jim 

Crown  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States,  for  instance, 
counseled  publishers  to  select  their 
editorial  staffs  with  the  same  care 
and  the  same  regard  for  values  that 
they  would  exercise  in  choosing  a 
printing  press.  That  isn’t  in  accord 
with  the  idea  held  in  home  quarters 
that  a  publisher  ought  to  take  his  full 
economic  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  competent  editorial  men 
are  not  employed  and  that  every  year 
sends  new  thousands  of  bright  ambi¬ 
tious  students  willing  to  work  for 
nothing  to  get  a  newspaper  start. 

Jim  Crown’s  philosophy  that  men 
are  the  newspaper’s  biggest  invest¬ 
ment  can’t  be  reconciled  with  the 
fairly  prevalent  notion  that  editorial 
costs  are  a  constant,  going  up  and 
down  like  an  elevator  in  conjunction 
with  the  tides  of  business.  It  doesn’t 
jibe  with  the  accountant’s  idea  that 
the  written  words  which  make  up  the 
printed  page  of  a  newspaper  can  be 
valued  like  so  many  units  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  line.  Nor  does  his  view  that 
there  should  be  respect  and  affection 
between  editorial  staff  men  and  the 
publishers  line  up  with  the  guild  idea 
that  editorial  people  are  wage  slaves 
who  have  to  organize  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  exploiting  publishers. 

To  the  guild.  Crown’s  counsel  is 
“sugar-cured  baloney,”  but  to  us  it 
appears  to  be  the  nourishing  food 
upon  which  great  newspapers  have 
been  built.  It  was  that  idea  which 
caused  Greeley,  Nelson,  Dana,  Pulit¬ 
zer,  Hearst,  Scripps,  and  scores  of 
lesser  journalistic  leaders  to  surround 
themselves  with  the  best  writers  and 
editors  in  the  field.  It  is  the  same 
philosophy  which  has  created  the 
staffs  in  the  offices  where  the  guild 
has  run  against  an  impregnable  wall. 

The  spirit  that  such  a  philosophy 
creates  can  be  destroyed,  without  too 
much  difficulty.  We  have  often  won¬ 
dered  whether  it  can  be  synthesized 
after  years  in  which  staff  men  were 
selected  indiscriminately,  on  a  price 
basis,  and  employed  for  the  lowest 
pay  they  would  take  and  with  no 
assurance  that  good  work  meant  either 
advancement  or  security. 

There  is  the  germ  from  which  the 
guild  sprouted.  From  an  organiza¬ 
tion  viewpoint,  the  guild  can  justly 
claim  to  have  alleviated  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  evil  that  caused  it, 
but  we  do  not  see  in  the  guild  any 
possibility  of  eliminating  the  basic 
trouble.  The  guild,  in  fact,  aggra¬ 
vates  the  fundamental  trouble  by  em¬ 
phasizing  a  gulf  between  employer 
and  employe  that  is  incompatible  with 
outstanding  newspaper  achievement. 
The  guild  accepts  the  fallacious  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  ledger-minded  pub¬ 
lisher  that  reporters,  editors,  writers 
of  news  and  comment,  givers  of 
ideas,  are  mechanics,  interchangeable 
and  replaceable  like  a  carpenter  or  an 
electrician.  Just  so  long  as  those 
views  are  mutually  held,  we’ll  have 
newspapers  that  breed  attacks  on 
press  freedom  and  we’ll  have  writing 
and  reporting  staffs  that  are  worth  a 
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TO  BE  NOTED  also  was  the  vieW' 
point  of  Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers 

Anniston,  Ala.,  that  most  of  the  g 
American  news 
Success  successes  were  b 

Crowned  upon  a  foundation 

Fighters  lor  liberal  thought.  ' 

the  People  exceptions  that  r  ' 

be  cited  don’t 
prove  the  rule.  The  elder  Be 
was  a  great  journalist,  with  no  p 
found  liberal  convictions,  but  the  m 
influential  editor  of  his  day  was 
Bennett,  but  Greeley,  whose  libe 
ism  has  not  yet  been  overtaken.  R 
zer’s  World  survived  to  see  most 
his  1883  platform  accepted  as  co 
philosophy.  It  died,  as  Tom  Wa 
pointed  out  editorially  in  the  Li 
ville  Times  last  week,  when  it  c 
sidered  a  “fuss  about  the  govern 
refusing  to  admit  a  notorious  Eng 
countess  a  crusade  big  enough  for 
world.” 

Nelson  considered  his  Kansas  Ci 
Star  the  attorney  for  the  inartici 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  carries  on 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  the 
Pulitzer  tradition,  a  news  and  e<&| 
torial  performance  that  frequent|| 
touches  greatness. 

Ochs  raised  the  New  York  Tittup 
fiom  last  to  first  by  a  liberalism  ex 
pressed  in  his  slogan — “All  the  Ne 
that’s  Fit  to  Print,”  and  if  the  Tin 
hasn’t  rendered  100  per  cent  on  thit 
promise,  its  performance  is  probal' 
the  best  attainable  under  the  limi 
tions  of  human  conscience  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Its  present  conductors  han 
set  themselves  against  reaction. 

Scripps  and  Hearst  built  fort' 
on  championing  the  “have  nots”  vi 
the  “haves,”  and  also  upon  pretti 
strict  standards  of  selecting  thekl 
staffs.  Moderns  who  knew  neither^ 
in  their  pioneer  days  think  of  them; 
as  “wage  slave  drivers,”  but  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  both  made  fortunei 
and  reputation  for  employes  who 
shared  their  path.  Hearst  has  paid 
to  a  few  the  highest  salaries  news¬ 
papers  have  ever  known.  He  has 
paid  to  many  far  larger  sums  than 
they  could  command  from  other  em¬ 
ployers,  but  his  requirements  and 
norms  of  selection  might  be  called 
merciless.  Hearst  employes  have 
never  thought  of  themselves  as  hold¬ 
ing  “life  jobs.”  Scripps.  the  elder, 
never  paid  Hearst  salaries,  but  score* 
of  men  who  started  with  nothing  re¬ 
tired  from  his  newspapers  in  fame 
and  comfort,  as  a  result  of  sharing 
his  risks  and  his  profits. 

There  was  between  most  of  these 
recent  and  present  old-timers  and 
their  staffs  a  sympathy  and  a  loyalty 
that  wasn’t  one-sided.  It  wasn’t  feu¬ 
dal  or  paternal,  and  it  was  in  no  de¬ 
gree  servile.  The  boss  was  loved  and 
respected  because  he  knew  his  peo¬ 
ple,  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  it  often  cost  them  to  do  it.  Em¬ 
ployes  were  loved  and  respected  be¬ 
cause  they  were  full-grown  human 
beings  as  well  as  competent  work¬ 
men.  Their  good  qualities  were  es¬ 
teemed,  their  failings  tolerated.  They 
loved  journalism  for  a  number  of  in¬ 
definable  reasons  that  have  been 
lumped  by  1938  scoffers  under  the 
misnomer  of  romance,  but  they  were 
usually  paid  as  well  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  employment  war¬ 
ranted. 

When  that  old  comradeship  between 
the  man  at  the  top  and  the  people 
who  made  his  prosperity  faded,  we 
don’t  know,  but  the  date,  if  found, 
should  be  marked  with  a  black  circle 
in  newspaper  history.  It  isn’t  dead, 
and  it  can  be  revived,  we  believe 
If  it  can’t,  a  lot  of  us  will  be  happier 
in  other  occupations. 
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For  Economical  Composition 


Of  Food  Store  Ads 
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Typical  line  of  food  store  advertising  produced  with  two* 
letter  display  matrices  and  a  regular  Intertype  universal 
mold  with  advertising  figure  cap.  Note  that  the  hody 
faces  can  he  used  in  either  the  regular  or  the  auxiliary 
position,  or  hoth. 


IIVTKRTYPK  offorN: 

1  Simplified  four-deck  mixer  machines,  with  instantane¬ 
ous  changes  from  one  type  to  another. 

2  Two-letter  display  matrices.  Two  applications  to  food 
store  ad  composition  are  shown  at  the  left. 

II  Assembling  elevator  em  scale  indicators.  See  drawing 
below. 

4  Modern  Intertype  auxiliaries,  including  the  six-pocket 
mold  disk,  automatic  quadding  and  centering  device, 
and  Mohr  Intertype  saw. 


Crackers 
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Assembling  elevator  em  scale  indicators  are  set  to  point 
to  the  centers  of  words  or  groups  of  characters  in  a  line 
of  composition,  so  that  other  words  or  characters  in  a 
subsequent  line  or  lines  can  i>e  located  under  the  same 
points,  easily  and  accurately,  without  loss  of  time. 


Vnother  application  of  Intertype  two-letter  display  mat¬ 
rices  to  food  store  advertising.  In  this  case  the  display 
characters  in  the  auxiliary  position  align  at  the  bottom 
nilh  the  auxiliary  position  of  the  body  face.  The  slugs  are 
cast  in  the  regular  Intertype  two-letter  display  mold. 


For  economical  composition  of  food  store  ads,  standardize 
on  modern  Streamlined  Intertypes.  Write  for  printed  mat¬ 
ter  to  Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  or  to  the  Intertype  Branch  nearest  you. 


SET  IN  8O0ONI  FAMILV 


INTERTYPE 
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This  old  adage  aptly  characterizes 
the  effort  to  get  along,  in  any  com¬ 
posing  room,  with  a  less-than-ade- 
quate  supply  of  strip  material- 
leads.  slugs,  rules  and  base,  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  composing  room  of  a  daily 
newspaper  needs  so  much  strip 
material  to  enable  its  compositors 
to  work  efficiently,  that  the  sensi¬ 
ble  way  of  providing  generous 
supplies  of  leads,  slugs,  rules  and 
base  is  to  operate  a  strip-casting 
machine  on  its  own  floor. 

Investigation  will  show  that  the 
most  economical  and  efficient 
strip-caster  is  the  Elrod.  With  this 
single  machine  can  be  produced 
strip  in  all  heights  from  1-point  to 
to  36-point  in  thickness. 

Mechanically,  the  Elrod  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  and  its  operation  is 
correspondingly  simple.  The  Elrod 


requires  the  minimum  of  attention 
from  an  operator. 

But.  more  important  yet.  the  El¬ 
rod  produces  strip  material  of  the 
highest  quality,  uniform  in  height 
and  thickness,  and  of  great  solid¬ 
ity,  enabling  it  to  sustain  the  most 
severe  pressure  in  mat  rolling  or 
printing.  Elrod-cast  strip  is  entirely 
free  from  brittle  breaks  and  welds. 

The  36-point  base,  with  body 
hollowed  to  reduce  metal  pound¬ 
age,  provides  an  ideal  base  for 
halftones  and  zincs.  Many  of  the 
largest  newspapers,  which  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  printing  of 
illustrations,  depend  exclusively 
upon  the  Elrod  for  the  production 


of  base  to  stand  up  under  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  pressure  applied  in 
their  mat  rolling. 

With  an  Elrod  on  the  floor,  it  is 
easy  and  economical  to  provide  a 
supply  of  strip  material  so  gener¬ 
ous  that  the  compositor  will  find 
what  he  needs,  ready  to  hand, 
whenever  he  reaches  for  it.  Such 
ample  provision  eliminates  much 
costly  loss  of  time  in  searching  for 
needed  material  which  might 
otherwise  be  found  missing. 

With  the  Elrod,  original  invest¬ 
ment  is  modest  and  operating  cost 
low.  Ask  us  today  for  all  the  facts 
regarding  the  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient.  and  economical  Elrod. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 


Set  in  membeit  of  the  Ludlow  Karnok  fomily 
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Many  Problems  Studied  at  Toronto 

ANPA  Mechanical  Experts  Discuss  R.  O.  P.  Color,  New 
Methods,  Costs  . . .  450  Attend  . . .  Keefe  New  Chairman 
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By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

I  TORONTO,  June  8— Practically  every  3 

problem  which  newspaper  mechan-  1  M 

cal  executives  are  heir  to  came  up  Jl 

'or  discussion  and  analysis  at  the  '.j  -  p 

12th  annual  Mechanical  Conference  ‘-‘^^^WvB  ^ 

]f  the  American  Newspaper  Publish-  ,« 

Association  which  closed  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  here  today.  Start- 
Jig  Monday  the  more  than  300  of 
'J.  S.  and  Canadian  printing  experts 
worked  through  a  crowded  program 
which  often  over  the  daily 

ime  limits  usually  for  convention 

Among  the  numerous  dis- 

by  able  speakers  then 

upon  by  the 

were  those  run-of-paper 
new  cost 

the  a 

Kiuntry  -  wide  uniform  newsx>aper  BBBIii^HBBBB^^I^HH^^^BBB^^^I^Hiii^Bll^<#^^^^^H 

*!!rtc  o^humidi^^^on  ne^s'  ®«n«''«l  chairman  of  the  mechanical  conference.  S.  H.  Kauffmann,  W«hington  Star 

:o^  the  effect  of  humidity  on  news-  photographed  with  John  W.  Harm,  mechanical  superintendent.  Chicago  Daily 

print,  conservation  and  handhng  of  (center),  and  John  A.  Burke,  production  manager,  Rochester  Democrat  & 

newsprint,  ink  misting,  properties  of  Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

•nats,  one  man  engraving  plants,  and 
ways  to  reduce  newsprint  roll  widths. 

Methods,  Products  Endorsed 

The  always  delicate  problem  of 
avoiding  discussion  of  qualities  and 
performance  of  specific  equipment 
was  solved  in  the  main,  but  there 
were  several  exceptions.  The  first 
was  the  unqualified  endorsement  by 
two  engraving  superintendents  of  the 
Scherer  Rolup  process  of  engraving. 

Both  these  men  had  been  placed  on 
the  program  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Next  came  strong  endorsements  from 
program  speakers  for  the  one  man 
H-M  process  of  photo-engraving. 

Later  vacuum  backs  in  Wood  Auto- 
plates  received  full  commendation 
from  those  who  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  them.  A  jangling  note  was 
sounded  when  a  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  accused  the  ink  makers  of  be¬ 
ing  25  years  behind  the  times  in  pro¬ 
ducing  proper  black  inks  for  modern 
high  speed  presses,  but  another  press¬ 
room  executive  immediately  sprang 
to  the  defense  of  the  ink  firms  by 
stating  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
publishers.  Newspaper  owners,  he 
contended,  could  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  inks  if  they  would  pay  for 
them.  Both  speakers  received  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  applause. 

No  Resolutions  Passed 
The  convention  passed  no  resolu¬ 
tions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
S.  H.  Kauffmann  of  the  Washington 
Star,  who  for  the  past  six  conferences 
has  been  chairman  of  the  AXPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  and  general 
chairman  at  each  conference,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  and  the  nam¬ 
ing  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
ANPA  of  Frank  H.  Keefe,  publisher 
of  the  Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.) 


At  left,  Albert  L.  Lengel,  production  manager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  who  spoke' 
Tuesday  on  his  new  plate  process.  With  him  are  (L.  to  R.)  E.  C.  Morrison,  press 
superintendent,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  and  Maynard  Wright,  engraving 
department  manager,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


News  as  his  successor.  With  this  ex 
ception  the  personnel  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  remains  unchanged. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  was  given  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  past  services. 


with  roses  and  carnations  pinned  on 
by  Miss  New  England  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany. 

Three  special  film  showings  were 
held  for  the  delegates. 

The  first  was  an  Inter  type  Corpora¬ 
tion  film  showing  in  graphic  detail 
the  principles  of  design  upon  which 
its  two-letter  18  and  24  point  mats 
are  made.  Tuesday  morning  the  con¬ 
ference  watched  “The  Inside  Story,” 
a  motion  picture  on  proper  lubrica¬ 
tion  presented  by  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
through  the  cooperation  of  Socony 
Vacuum.  Tuesday  evening  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  presented  “An  Eve¬ 
ning  of  Color”  showing  and  explain¬ 
ing  its  new  Kodachrome  color  film. 
Available  now  only  in  miniature  cam¬ 
era  size,  Eastman  expects  soon  to 
announce  it  in  standard  sizes. 

Mayor  Welcomes  Delegates 

The  convention  was  opened  by 
Chairman  Kauffmann  at  10  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day.  After  hearing  a  brief  address 
of  welcome  by  Mayor  Ralph  C.  Day 
of  Toronto  the  delegates  entered  im- 


copy,  both  advertising  and  editorial. 

It  is  Mr.  Foster’s  conviction  that 
r.o.p.  color  has  reached  the  stage  in 
newspapers  where  by  intelligent  use 
it  will  be  immensely  profitable  to 
advertisers,  but  that  too  few  agency 
and  advertiser  artists  know  how  to 
prepare  suitable  copy. 

“Radio  and  oAer  competitive 
agencies  of  the  newspaper  have 
brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear 
upon  our  publishers  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  to  necessitate  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  help  offset  the  competition, 
and  if  well  printed  color  pages  will 


feet  per  minute  to  absorb  that  amount 
of  color  without  offsetting. 

“We  believe  that  the  making  of 
r.o.p.  color  plates  in  the  engraving 
room  is  not  now  the  color  problem. 
The  real  problem  is  in  educating  the 
advertisers  and  the  layout  artists 
and  Ben  Day  men  on  the  limitations 
involved  in  printing  overprint  color 
on  newsprint  paper  at  high  speed, 
and  also  educating  them  to  the  fact 
that  some  outstanding  results  can  and 
will  be  obtained  in  r.o.p  color  print¬ 
ing  if  the  artist  and  the  man  laying 
the  Ben  Day  will  use  the  proper 
technique  and  then  follow  their  efforts 
through  and  see  that  the  results  con¬ 
form  to  their  original  idea. 

“There  are  several  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  plates  for  r.o.p.  color  repro¬ 
duction,  the  most  used  of  which,  I 
believe,  are  the  Ben  Day  and  process 
methods. 

“With  the  Ben  Day  method,  only 
the  black  plate  carries  the  complete 
image  and  full  detail,  and  the  color  is 
laid  on  the  colorplates  only  where 
needed  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
advertiser’s  artist  or  the  Ben  Day 
men. 

“Naturally  when  contemplating  and 
laying  out  a  job,  the  first  decision  to 
be  made  is  which  of  these  methods 
of  plate  making  is  to  be  used. 

Prefers  Ben  Day 

“For  r.o.p.  color  printing,  we  at 
the  Journal  have  been  much  more 
successful  with,  and  consequently 
prefer,  the  Ben  Day  to  other  methods 
because  we  can  more  easily  control 
the  amount  of  color  used,  minimize 
the  tendency  of  the  overprint  to  off¬ 
set  or  pattern  when  slightly  out  of 
register  and  still  get  creditable  re¬ 
sults  with  a  normal  flow  of  color  on 
the  printed  sheet. 

“Practically  any  desired  intermedi¬ 
ate  color  or  shade  can  be  obtained 
with  Ben  Day  screen  by  cutting  the 
solids  to  their  proper  percentage  of 
one  hundred,  so  as  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  intermediate  color  or  shade  and 
still  not  flood  the  sheet  by  over¬ 
printing.  For  example,  when  work¬ 
ing  with  greens,  if  a  medium  shade  of 
green  is  needed,  we  have  found  it 
much  more  satisfactory  to  use  50% 
of  a  solid  on  both  the  blue  and  yellow 
plates,  rather  than  try  to  overprint 
both  solids.  If  a  yellow  green  shade 
is  needed,  75%  of  a  solid  on  the 
yellow  and  25%  of  the  blue  plate.  If 


help  to  draw  advertising  linage  into  ^  blue  green  is  needed  25%  of  a  solid 
in  the  Journal  yellow  and  75%  on  the  blue 


our  newspapers,  we 
mechanical  departments  feel  that  we 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for 
delivering  not  only  a  creditable  job, 
but  an  outstanding  job  of  color 
printing,”  Mr.  Foster  said. 

“Comments  that  are  made  on  this 
convention  floor  will  probably  reach 
the  ears  of  very  few  agency  or  other 
layout  artists.  However,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  order  to  call  attention  to 


plate,  and  if  a  graygreen  is  needed, 
33 1/3%  on  all  three  plates — yellow, 
blue  and  black. 

“The  screen  method  of  breaking  up 
Mlids  was  largely  responsible  for  our 
improvements  just  noted;  however, 
better  newsprint  paper  and  better 
black  and  colored  inks  were  also  a 
big  factor.  The  newsprint  weight  was 
increased  from  34  to  40  pounds.  The 


Total  attendance,  including  mem-  mediately  upon  the  photo-engraving 


the  fact  that  if  artists  and  Ben  Day  sheet  formation  was  materially  im- 
men,  on  both  local  and  national  copy,  proved  to  help  prevent  show-through, 
will  realize  that  in  newspaper  print-  The  sheet  was  made  much  harder  and 


hers  and  guests,  was  near  450.  Ninety-  session  of  which  Howard  J.  I^made,  ing  the  ink  is  set  almost  entirely  by  with  all  the  calendar  available  to  hold 


two  firms  serving  newspaper  mechan-  business  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  absorption,  and  that  a  solid  in  the 
leal  departments  were  registered  at  Grit,  was  chairman.  press  plate  required  100%  of  the  ink- 

the  hotel,  and  37  had  booths  in  the  H.  L.  Foster,  mechanical  superin-  absorbing  qualities  of  newsprint  pa- 
jsrge  exhibit  hall,  ranging  from  tendent,  Minneapolis  Journal,  first  per,  they  will  not  ask  the  pressroom 
heavy  machinery  installations  down  speaker,  told  of  the  seven-year  strug-  to  overprint  the  same  spot  with  two 
to  smaller  displays.  Coat  lapels  of  gle  the  Journal  has  made  to  develop  or  three  or  four  heavy  colors  and 


the  inks  on  top.  And,  the  inks  were 
balanced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trap 
and  lay  and  set  on  the  improved 
newsprint.” 

Process,  plates,  Mr.  Foster  believes, 
are  too  sensitive  for  newspaper  use) 


delegates  and  guests  bloomed  daily  and  perfect  its  run  of  paper  color  expect  a  sheet  traveling  800  to  1,500  requiring  too  much  ink  and  hairline 
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register.  He  said  he  has  seen  some 
excellent  r.o.p.  color  printing  where 
die  plates  were  prepared  imder  the 
meinograph  process,  using  chemically 
treated,  transparent  celluloid  over  the 
original  copy,  upon  which  the  artists 
paint  the  colors  desired. 

He  ended  by  emphasizing  again  that 
artists  and  advertisers  must  learn 
how  to  use  newspaper  color,  must  not 
try  to  overprint  solids.  However,  he 
urged  them  not  to  go  back  to  the 
early  stages  of  single  tints  spotted  in 
the  copy. 

"We  have  gone  far  beyond  that 
stage,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  because  of  some 
examples  of  faulty  copy,  the  tendency 
is  to  shy  away  from  more  compli¬ 
cated  jobs.” 

Newspapers,  given  properly  pre¬ 
pared  copy,  can  produce  excellent 
r.o.p.  color  printing,  he  declared, 
and  said  he  considers  this  one  of  the 
big  unexploited  fields  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

Mr.  Foster  illustrated  his  talk  with 
numerous  color  pages  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  some  as  examples  of  mistakes 
made  in  copy  preparation,  others 
showing  remarkably  fine  results 
which  aroused  keen  interest. 

Lund  Speaks  on  Retouching 
W.  S.  Lund,  art  director,  Toronto 
Telegram,  spoke  next  on  “Preparation 
of  Photographic  Copy.”  He  said  the 
engraver’s  old  alibi  of  poor  original 
copy  is  passing  out  of  the  picture 
where  photographs  are  competently 
handled  by  the  art  department.  Mr. 
Limd  recommended  copying  and  en¬ 
larging  poor  quality,  and  old,  faded 
shots,  then  retouching  them  expert¬ 
ly.  The  artist  should  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  engraver  to 
learn  what  the  latter’s  requirements 
are.  It  is  a  mistake  to  over-do  re¬ 
touching;  the  work  should  not  be 
apparent  in  the  printed  cut.  Re¬ 
touching,  Mr.  Lund  said,  should  be 
done  in  a  bold,  free  manner,  not  with 
a  mass  of  finicky,  fine  lines.  He 
showed  a  number  of  before  and  after 
treatment  photos  showing  how  old, 
cracked  and  faded  pictures  had  been 
expertly  salvaged;  and  examples  of 
good  prints  made  better  by  retouch¬ 
ing,  or  eliminating  unnecessary  por¬ 
tions.  An  air  brush  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  retoucher.  He  strongly 
recommended  use  of  a  copying  ma¬ 
chine,  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
men  of  proper  training  and  skill  in 
preparing  photos  for  engraving. 

A  discussion  of  shellac  used  in  cold 
top  enamel  was  presented  by  Morton 
Noble,  manager  of  the  shellac  di¬ 
vision  of  Valentine  &  Co.  He  gave 
the  history  of  shellac  and  explained 
the  various  grades.  He  warned  that 
shellac  deteriorates  with  age,  and  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Some  engravers,  he  said,  have  found 
that  a  low  grade  shellac  is  better  for 
their  purposes  than  a  higher  grade. 

Two  Reports  on  Scherer  Process 

Two  reports  were  then  made  on 
the  Scherer  Rolup  Process  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  one  by  Fred  F.  Uhl,  engraving 
superintendent,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  M.  G.  Lowe,  engraving 
superintendent,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  both  of  whom  are 
using  the  process  in  their  plants. 
Both  reports  were  highly  favorable. 
Mr.  Uhl  said  it  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  halftone  work.  He  finds  the 
process  requires  a  somewhat  different 
negative,  one  with  plenty  of  color  and 
large  round  dots.  Much  also  depends, 
he  said,  of  the  number  of  subjects  in 
the  cut.  A  flat  11"  by  14"  is  best 
with  four  or  five  pictures  in  it.  Such 
a  flat  takes  about  18  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete.  The  method  produces  a  clean, 
pyramid  dot.  Cuts  of  5/1,000  depth 
made  by  the  Scherer  process  print 
clearer  than  cuts  of  six  and  seven 
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thousandths  etched  bj’  the  old  proc¬ 
ess,  he  declared.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Lowe  said,  however,  they  have  been 
unable  to  make  combination  halftone 
and  line  cuts  by  this  method. 

Mr.  Lowe  called  the  process  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  en¬ 
graving  in  his  38  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

His  department  turns  out  from 
120,000  to  125,000  square  inches  of 
cuts  per  month.  He  has  been  using 
the  Scherer  process  for  more  than 
six  months  and  had  no  complaints  to 
make.  He  uses  a  normal  negative 
etch  of  from  four  to  six  thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

Proofreading,  which  the  delegates 
by  their  close  attention  and  comments 
indicated  is  an  important  problem 
with  them,  was  ably  discussejl  by 
George  I.  Campbell  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  whose  remarks  are 
carried  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Julfien  Describes  Cost  System 

The  next  speaker  was  A.  M.  Jul- 
lien,  composing  room  superintendent 
of  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
who  talked  on  “A  Unique  Cost  Find¬ 
ing  System  for  the  Composing 
Room.”  He  described  the  Unit  Sys¬ 
tem  which  establishes  production 
time  for  the  ad  alley  as  well  as  for 
typesetting  machines.  His  story  is 
told  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

In  the  composing  symposium  which 
followed  Leon  Link,  Akron  Times- 
Press,  was  asked  to  speak  on  ‘‘What 
economies  have  been  practiced  to 
overcome  comprising  room  abuses?” 
He  surprised  his  hearers  by  asking 
them  to  forget  the  “abuses”  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  those  outside  the 
comp>osing  room  and  search  for  faults 
that  may  lie  within  the  department. 
“No  buck  passing,”  he  urged. 

“What  is  needed  right  now  is  a  sel¬ 
ling  job  rather  than  a  cussing  job. 
With  publishers  highly  cost-minded 
today,  the  time  is  ripe  to  sell  them  on 
the  cost  of  their  follies — poor  local 
advertising  copy  and  late  ads — and 
pjerhaps  in  this  way  end  some  of  the 
outstanding  abuses.” 


Tuesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
general  subjects.  J.  P.  Grant,  p)ap>er 
chemist  for  the  New  York  Times  gave 
a  detailed  reprrt  on  the  effect  of  hu¬ 
midity  on  newsprint  and  John  J. 
Shea,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette  described  the  mechanical  changes 
necessary  and  the  money  savings  ef¬ 
fected  by  reducing  newsprint  roll 
widths.  He  particularly  referred  to 
adoption  of  four  peint  column  rules. 
Both  Mr.  Grant’s  and  Mr.  Shea’s  pa¬ 
pers  are  carried  in  detail  on  other 
pages  of  this  issue. 

A  repert  by  C.  H.  Ruth,  Washington 
Star  mechanical  superintendent,  on 
inventions  developed  in  members’  of¬ 
fices  was  deferred  to  a  future  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  talk  on  improved  printing  meth¬ 
ods  which  aroused  great  interest  was 
then  presented  by„  Albert  L.  Lengel, 
production  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Lengel’s  meth¬ 
od  of  producing  an  extremely  thin 
printing  plate  with  several  variations 
of  screen  has  been  patented  as  the 
All-Tone  Planographic  Plate.  The 
plate  he  uses  is  twenty-seven  one- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  thick  and  is 
claimed  to  be  highly  economical  on 
both  ink  and  paper.  Using  dummy 
material  to  build  up  beneath  the  plate 
so  that  it  can  be  locked  on  a  rotary 
press,  Mr.  Lengel  said  he  has  run 
lOO.tXK)  copies  from  the  thin  zinc  plates 
without  any  indication  of  trouble.  The 
plates  are  not  nickled.  He  is  certain 
runs  up  to  300,000  can  be  made.  Bet¬ 
ter  printing  results  are  possible  from 
thin  plates  made  by  his  process  than 
from  regular  stereotyp)e  plates,  Mr. 
Lengel  declared.  He  p>assed  out  to 
the  delegates  not  only  samples  of  the 
plates  but  copies  of  the  Tribune  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  talk. 

Hat*  Etched  Flat,  Than  Curved 

The  plate  is  etched  flat  and  then 
curved  to  fit  on  the  press. 

To  obtain  the  correct  curvature, 
Mr.  Lengel  uses  an  old  shaving  crown 
upside  down.  The  flat  plate  is  sprung 
in  and  dummy  material  built  in  to 
get  the  prop>er  thickness.  The  ends 
are  then  trimmed  and  bent  over  and 


Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Akron  ANPA  representatives.  L.  to  R.:  Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Charles  H.  Ruth,  mechanical  superintendent,  Washington  Star;  and 
Leon  A.  Link,  Akron  Times-Press. 


fastened  to  the  dummy,  and  the  platj 
is  ready  for  the  press.  'The  thin  plates 
have  been  used  chiefly  on  time  cqiv 

In  addition  to  his  new  plate  proc¬ 
ess,  Mr.  Lengel  is  exp)erimenting  wife 
a  new  typ)e  of  ink,  both  black  and  b 
colors,  which  by  combining  with  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  newsprin,, 
produce  greater  lustre  in  far  thinner 
quantities. 

In  his  address  to  the  conference  Mr 
Lengel  emphasized  the  need  for 
greater  ingenuity  and  research  on  th 
pmrt  of  newsp>ap)ermen  in  order  to 
combat  other  advertising  mediums, 
and  presented  a  list  of  11  needed  im¬ 
provements. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  o| 
ANPA  mechanical  conferences  a  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  exclusively  for  smil 
daily  publishers.  At  a  separate  ses¬ 
sion  Tuesday  afternoon  a  rotogravure 
meeting  was  held  for  those  interested 
ir.  this  subject. 

Session  for  Small  Dailies 
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The  smaller  dailies  held  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  composing  room  manag^ 
ment  participated  in  by  four  speak¬ 
ers,  then  heard  two  speakers  on  one- 
man  engraving  plants,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  tubular  press  and  stereotypini 
problems. 

Composing  room  speakers  were 
Earl  Anderson,  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  Rockford,  Ill.,  Con¬ 
solidated  newspapers;  Louis  G. 
Buisch,  assistant  manager,  Homell 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune;  Frank  J.  Salmon, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Grniui 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald;  and  Ben  F 
Davidson,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegropk 
Herald. 

F.  A.  Lee,  publisher,  Onenota 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  and  Milton  R. 
Miller,  general  manager,  Botaria 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  both  reported  on 
small  engraving  plants.  Mr.  Lee 
started  in  a  small  way  but  found  he 
had  to  add  extensively  to  his  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Miller  gave  a  resounding  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  new  one-mar. 
H-M  process. 

The  Batavia  plant  was  installed 
Nov.  30,  1937.  The  first  cut  was  made 
the  first  day  and  cuts  have  been  made 
every  day  since. 

Entirely  New  Method 

Ralph  H.  Hurst  of  Rochester  and 
Charles  E.  Meulendyke  are  the  in¬ 
ventors.  The  latter  is  a  MIT  gradu¬ 
ate  and  chemist,  and  for  years  was 
with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Mr.  Hurst 
has  for  years  been  with  the  Hurst 
Engraving  Co.,  Rochester.  The  first 
plant  was  in  cellar  of  Warsaw  (N.  Y.) 
Western  New  Yorker. 

“These  men  have  given  our  indus¬ 
try  an  entirely  new  method  of  making 
pictures — which  is  more  a  photo¬ 
graphic  than  an  engraving  process. 
Mr.  Miller  said. 
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“In  a  vertically  mounted  bellows  j 
camera  the  print  to  be  copied  is  pho¬ 
tographed  through  a  70-line  fil®  ^ 
screen  (cost  90c)  on  to  a  regular  ^ 
process  film — not  plate,”  he  continued  j 
“This  film,  which  becomes  the  do' 
negative,  is  then  developed  as  a  reg-  ^ 
ular  photographic  film,  fixed  and 
dried.  For  our  printing  plates  we 
a  copper  plate,  nickel  plated,  whid  j 
has  been  sensitized.  The  dot  filnn  u 
then  placed  on  top  of  a  plate  (no 
stripping)  in  a  printing  frame  and 
exposed  to  light  for  3  minutes.  Th® 
plate  is  then  developed  like  a  nega¬ 
tive,  fixed  and  hardened.  The  pla'o 
is  then  immersed  in  a  small  ename> 
tray  of  etching  solution,  gently 
brushed  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  for , 
10  minutes,  then  turned  upside  dow  i 
and  left  in  the  solution  for  20  min¬ 
utes  more.  The  emulsion  is  then 
scrubbed  off  and  the  plate  is  ready  to 
use.  Only  one  bite.  The  process  takes 
90  minutes,  but  of  course  plates  c» 
be  strung  along  in  a  row  and  one  win 
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be  finished  every  15  minutes  or  so.” 

Nine  New  York  State  dailies  now 
have  installations. 

Following  Mr.  Miller,  R.  W.  Angell, 
foreman  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 
discussed  the  tubular  press  and 
stereotyping  problems. 

Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production 
manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  chairman  and  Len  S. 
Pinover,  Intaglio  Service  Corporation, 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  rotogravure 
session  which  was  held  simultaneously 
with  the  small  dailies’  meeting.  A 
number  of  topics  were  discussed,  in¬ 
cluding  color  roto,  variations  in  repro¬ 
duction  of  copy,  copy  requirements 
for  roto  and  cost  of  roto  presses. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
stereotype  problems.  A.  H.  Burns, 
mechanical  superintendent,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  chairman. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Schorger,  chemist  of  the 
Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  gave  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  properties  of 
dry  mats,  covering  fibre,  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  shrinkage,  etc.  The  mat  manu¬ 
facturers  are  anxious  to  assist  news¬ 
papers  in  their  desire  to  print  on  nar¬ 
rower  paper  rolls,  but  excessive  mat 
shrinkage  can  be  sought  only  at  the 
publisher's  own  risk,  he  said.  Some 
papers  are  getting  a  %  inch  shrinkage, 
he  declared,  but  in  general  %  inch  is 
the  limit  for  good  printing.  Mats  act 
differently  in  different  plants  because 
operating  conditions  are  variable,  he 
stated.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
get  greater  lengthwise  shrinkage  be¬ 
cause  the  mat  fibres  must  interlock, 
he  concluded. 

Following  Dr.  Schorger  the  subject 
of  molding  and  molding  blankets  was 
analyzed  by  W.  F.  Grenier  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Supply  Company. 
A  veteran  stereotyper  and  student  of 
newspaper  printing  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Grenier  said; 

“In  my  opinion  the  most  important 
thing  in  producing  a  plate  for  good 
printing  is  the  molding  proposition. 
The  ideal  rolling  board  is  the  fibre 
board  in  general  use  today.” 

31  Experiments 

He  told  of  the  31  separate  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  his  firm  to  get  the 
right  blend  of  cork  for  molding 
blankets. 

A  talk  which  aroused  keen  inter¬ 
est  because  of  its  scientific  approach 
to  a  newspaper  problem  followed,  giv¬ 
en  by  Lester  Yeager,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  Star.  Aided  by  a 
professor  of  metallurgy  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  he  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  effect  of  cooling 
on  hardness  and  grain  structure  of 
stereotype  plates.  Sections  of  plates 
were  studied  microscopically,  the  tin 
and  antimony  particles  counted,  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  best  plates  are 
made  with  the  core  as  cold  as  possible 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  casting  box 
hot. 

Mr.  Yeager  exhibited  micro-photo- 
graphs  of  plates  made  from  the  same 
metal,  but  cooled  differently,  to  prove 
his  point. 

“Stereotype  plates,”  he  said,  “have 
remained  about  the  same  for  many 
years  despite  the  great  advances  in 
speed  made  by  modern  presses.  We 
have  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  casting  box.  Plates  of 
greater  quality  and  strength  are 
needed.” 

The  photomicrographs  showed  that 
die  speedily  cooled  plate  had  a  finer 
grain  and  greater  surface  hardness 
than  the  one  cooled  more  slowly. 
Asked  whether  this  knowledge  has 
resulted  in  better  printing  he  said 
noticeable  improvement  had  been  seen 
ill  plates  with  fine  screen  halftones  in 
them.  The  important  point,  he  de¬ 
clared,  is  not  so  much  printing  re¬ 
sults  as  a  structurally  more  perfect 
plate. 

Wednesday  afternoon  T.  A.  Cor¬ 


Missour!  and  Ohio  delegates.  L.  to  R.:  Henry  A.  Kirchmer,  photo-engraving,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  George  Geist,  photo-engraving,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Alfred  F. 
Ehrhardt,  stereotyping  superintendent,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  and  George  Fuller, 
stereotyping  superintendent,  Cleveland  Press. 


coran,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier -Journal  and  Times,  dis¬ 
cussed  newsprint  conservation  and  the 
handling  of  newsprint.  He  gave  an 
exhaustive,  statistical  report  showing 
how  the  per  cent  of  newsprint  waste 
varies  on  different  newspapers.  He 
cited  a  high  waste  figure  as  repiorted 
to  the  ANPA  in  the  Class  B  group 
(1,000  to  5,000  tons  annually)  of 
12.35%,  as  compared  with  a  low  of 
1.49%.  While  agreeing  that  the  exam¬ 
ple  was,  perhaps,  far-fetched  he  went 
on  to  cite  actual  figures.  He  said: 

Differences  Large 

“We  have  already  referred  to  the 
great  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  papers  in  Class  B  group.  Other 
groups  do  not  show  as  great  a  con¬ 
trast,  between  the  high  and  low,  but 
the  differences  are  quite  large.  For 
example,  in  the  Class  A  group — 1,000 
tons  or  less  annual  consumption — the 
high  figure  is  5.82%  and  the  low 
1.30%,  a  difference  of  4.52%;  in  the 
Class  C  group — 5,000  to  20,000  tons — 
the  difference  is  5.50%  with  a  high  of 
6.62%  and  a  low  of  1.12%;  in  the  Class 
D  group,  composed  of  papers  consum¬ 
ing  over  20,000  tons  annually,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  3.59%  with  a  high  of  5.29% 
and  a  low  of  1.70%. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  the  range 
in  the  various  classifications.  Transit 
and  handling  lists  a  low  of  .01%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  offices  with  .02%  one 
with  .03%  and  one  with  0.4%.  The 
high  is  3.85%. 

“Core  waste  is  shown  for  one  paper 
as  .02%,  and  .03%  for  another.  The 
high  reported  is  .94%. 

“White  press  waste  is  listed  for  one 
paper  as  .01%  and  for  two  others  as 
.03%.  The  high  is  1.25%. 

“Spoils  and  printed  show  a  low  of 
.05%  with  the  second  low  as  .33%. 
The  high  is  8.19%. 

“Wrapper  waste  shows  one  pajjer 
with  a  low  of  .34%  and  two  with  .38%. 
The  high  is  2.95%. 

“An  interesting  observation  of  the 
comparisons  just  given  is  that  the  total 
of  all  waste  for  the  lowest  paper 
(1.12%)  is  lower  than  the  high  paper 
in  each  classification,  excepting  core 
waste. 

“The  high  transit  and  handling 
waste  (3.85%),  for  instance,  is  314 
times  greater,  the  white  press  high 
(1.25%)  is  13  points  higher;  spoils 
and  printed  (8.19%)  is  over  7  times 
higher;  the  wrapper  high  (2.96%)  is 
2 '4  times  greater.  The  high  core 
waste  (.95%),  the  only  one  that  is 
lower,  is  84%  of  the  total  (1.12%)  for 
the  low  paper. 

“Statistics  are  drab,  but  I  want  to 
impose  on  you  for  just  one  more  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  the  composite  total  of 
the  lows  and  the  composite  total  of 
the  highs  of  each  classification.  For 
the  low,  we  have  transit,  .01%,  core 
.02%,  white  press  .01%,  spoils  and 
printed  .33%  and  wrapper  .34%,  mak¬ 
ing  a  composite  low  total  of  .71%. 

“On  the  high  side  we  have;  transit 


3.85%,  core  .94%,  white  press  1.25%, 
spoils  and  printed  8.19%  and  wrapper 
2.96%,  making  a  composite  total  of 
17.19%. 

“The  difference  between  the  com¬ 
posite  high  and  the  composite  low  is 
16.48%.” 

In  conclusion  he  said:  “I  think  that 
all  of  us  should  review  carefully  our 
paper  handling  methods  and  check 
them  with  the  methods  of  several 
other  papers  with  lower  waste  p)er- 
centages  in  our  tonnage  group.  This 
check  should  be  made  with  open  mind 
eager  to  accept  any  improved  methods 
that  appear,  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
finding  excuses  for  our  higher  waste 
figures.” 

Following  Mr.  Corcoran’s  talk  press 
problems  were  discussed  and  one  of 
the  most  important  was  ink  misting 
and  how  trouble  caused  by  ink  drip¬ 
ping  from  the  pump  fountains  can 
be  overcome.  Some  suggested  can¬ 
vas  covered  rollers  while  others  ad¬ 
vised  placing  a  catch  plate  under  the 
rail.  Pictures  were  passed  through  the 
audience  showing  how  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  meeting  the  problem  of 
misting  by  enclosing  its  rollers  in  a 
metal  guard. 

The  convention  closed  with  Mr. 
Kauffmann’s  announcement  of  his 
resignation  as  chairman  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Keefe  as  his  suc- 


to  establish  a  uniform  style  not  only 
on  common  words,  but  on  the  un¬ 
usual  words  brought  to  the  front 
pages  by  foreign  wars,  so  that  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  can  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Developing  his  theme,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  cited  dozens  of  words  which  not 
only  newspapers  but  press  services 
do  not  agree  upon  the  spelling.  .  .  . 
I<a  Guardia  and  Laguardia,  Di  Mag- 
gio  and  Dimaggio,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Wilkes  Barre,  Iraq  and  Irak,  Jugo 
and  Yugo-Slavia,  Tokio  and  Tokyo, 
etc.,  etc.  As  his  list  lengthened,  and 
when  he  cited  the  absurdities  of  tan¬ 
gled  spelling  developed  by  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  and  the  Jap>anese-China  war, 
the  question  ceased  to  be  amusing 
and  got  down  to  a  serious  question 
of  how  much  composing  room  time 
and  energy  was  spent  daily  in  mak¬ 
ing  corrections  on  these  words. 

Mr.  Campbell  cited  a  headline  and 
a  lead  set  three  different  ways  in  one 
story  from  China  which  had  the 
name  of  a  Chinese  city  around  which 
a  battle  was  raging.  The  page  was 
replated.  Press  service  copy  from 
two  sources  had  been  sent  along  by 
the  desk,  but  it  meant  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  had  to  reset  several  lines  to 
make  the  story  conform. 

Tremendous  Variations 


Proofreading 
Future  Uncertain 


Mechanical  Men  Recognize 
Value  of  Work,  Oppose  Present 
Slipshod  Methods 


Mechanical  men  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  departmental  costs  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  wondering  where  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  of  proofreaders  is  coming 
from. 

This  was  strikingly  illustrated  at 
the  ANPA  Toronto  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  following  the  talk  by  George 
I.  Campbell,  proofreader  on  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Others  on  the  average  papier,  in¬ 
cluding  the  publisher,  may  take 
proofreading  as  a  routine  perform¬ 
ance,  but  not  the  composing  room 
foremen  who  know  the  facts  of  lines 
reset,  the  possibilities  of  errors  re¬ 
sulting  from  corrections,  the  work 
necessary  to  correct  galleys  and  p>ages. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  his  talk  made  it 
single  concrete  point  and  drove  it 
home,  that  there  is  no  coordination 


among  press  services  or  newspapers 
on  the  spelling  of  important  words  in 
the  news,  and  that  a.s  a  result  news¬ 
papers  are  resetting  hundreds  of 
lines,  or  appearing  inept  to  their 
readers. 

His  point  was  that  the  ANPA  and 
the  press  services  should  get  together 


Mr.  Campbell  discussed  spelling 
and  capitalization,  showing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  variations  of  newspaper 
style,  and  asked  why  some  central 
group  such  as  the  ANPA  could  not 
seek  to  achieve  a  uniformity  of  style. 

Mr.  Campbell  feels  that  a  proof¬ 
reader  should  not  only  have  an  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  a  knowledge 
of  printing,  but  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  work. 

In  preparation  for  his  talk  he 
checked  back  over  proofs  which  had 
10,000  proofreaders’  marks  upon  them 
covering  all  classes  of  reading.  In 
aiialyzing  the  marks  he  found  that 
45%  were  errors  of  the  operators, 
20%  were  transpwsitions,  and  that 
35%  were  due  to  style  changes  in 
copy. 

“The  10,000  could  have  been  cut 
in  half  without  harm  to  the  paper,” 
he  said.  “Each  mark  contains  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  a  new  error.  The  35%  of 
corrections  because  of  style  repre¬ 
sents  the  field  where  the  greatest 
savings  can  be  made.” 

Even  Webster’s  Centllets 

Mr.  Campbell  made  a  suggestion 
that  two  words  should  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  any  doubt  eliminating 
tlie  h>'phen.  He  cited  Webster’s  dic¬ 
tionary  to  show  that  in  swimming 
“backstroke”  is  one  word,  while 
“breast  stroke”  is  two.  He  cited  the 
use  of  the  word  “street”  by  newspa¬ 
pers  which  variously  set  it  as 
“Street,”  “street,”  “St.”  and  “st.” 

Concluding,  he  said:  “There  is  a 
crying  need  for  uniformity  in  news¬ 
paper  copy  which  directly  effects  the 
efficiency  of  the  composing  room.  It 
i.s  within  the  province  and  the  power 
of  the  ANPA  to  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  uniform  style  on  capitalization 
and  spelling.” 

Leon  Link,  Akron  Times-Press, 
concurring  with  Mr.  Campbell,  stated 
that  the  sources  from  which  proof¬ 
readers  are  drawn  are  limited,  and 
viewed  it  as  a  grave  problem  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

Full  endorsement  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
ideas  was  given  in  a  brief  talk  by  Ned 
B.  Nelson  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel.  He  also  expressed  grave 
concern  as  to  where  the  future  crop 
of  competent  proofreaders  is  to  come 
from.  He  told  of  a  plan  he  has  in 
operation  in  his  plant  whereby  all 
apprentices  are  required  to  spend  six 
months  on  the  proof  desk.  So  far 
only  three  have  been  so  assigned  but 
he  feels  that  in  the  long  run  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  beneficial. 


IV 
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A  Unique  Cost  Finding  System 


"Unif"  Method  Used  on  Lansing  State  Journal  Establishes 
Production  Time  for  Ad  Alley  as  Well  as  for  Machines 


iSpt'cial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TORONTO,  June  8 — Something  new 
in  cost  finding  systems  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Toronto  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  Monday  after¬ 
noon  by  A.  M.  Jullien,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  arousing  keen 
interest  and  sharp  discussion  among 
the  delegates.  Titled  the  “Unit  Sys¬ 
tem”  it  fixes  a  norm  of  production  per 
worker  whether  he  is  setting  straight 
matter,  ads,  working  in  the  ad  alley, 
or  engaged  in  variable  work,  impossi¬ 
ble  of  classification.  It  shows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Jullien,  not  only  how 
much  it  costs  to  set  ads  and  straight 
matter,  but  how  much  it  should  cost. 

It  also  enables  the  executive  in  charge 
to  keep  accurate  check  on  each  man’s 
production  and  spot  the  places  where 
there  is  lost  motion. 

Questioned  from  the  floor,  Mr.  Jul¬ 
lien  admitted  that  workers  who  show 
far  above  average  production  are 
given  extra  compensation,  but  he 
feels  that  the  plan  will  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  without  this  feature. 

The  Ualf  Sysfcm  Described 
The  plan,  as  Mr.  Jullien  explained 
it,  follows: 

“There  are  a  great  many  cost  find¬ 
ing  systems  in  use  today — and  good 
ones,  too — but,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  the  Unit  System  will  be  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  to  composing  room 
executives,  because  it  goes  further 
and  tells  more,  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  executive  but  to  the 
business  office.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  system  tells  the  whole  story.  Be¬ 
sides  crediting  lost  time,  it  allocates 
that  time  and  gives  the  department 
head  an  opportunity  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  that  condition. 

“We  all  know  that,  imder  all  com¬ 
posing  room  cost  systems,  we  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  our  inch  cost  and  colunrn  cost 
and,  \mder  most  systems,  we  can  figure 
just  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  the 
news  columns  and  also  the  ad  col¬ 
umns.  But  do  these  systems  tell  you 
how  much  your  ad  columns  should 
cost  Or  how  much  your  news  col¬ 
umns  should  cost? 

Sets  a  Standard 

“This  system  sets  a  standard  which, 
no  doubt,  would  vary  from  office  to 
office,  according  to  conditions  under 
which  the  individual  works.  The  fact 
that  your  column  or  page  cost  in¬ 
creases  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  efficiency  of  your  workers  has 
decreased.  The  additional  page  cost 
may  be  caused  by  a  nximber  of  cir¬ 


Photographed  after  the  Tuesday  morning  session.  L.  to  R.:  A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical 
superintendent,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John  J.  Shea,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette;  A.  M.  Jullien,  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal;  and  Blanchard  Wilson,  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent,  Cleveland  News. 


cumstances  which  the  superintendent 
may  be  able  to  control,  or,  again,  he 
may  not. 

“For  instance,  let’s  take  late  ad  copy 
that  runs  your  department  into  over¬ 
time;  then  we  have  excessive  altera¬ 
tions;  maybe  the  news  hook  is  bare  of 
copy;  maybe  the  electricity  goes  off, 
thereby  putting  your  machines  out 
of  commission;  maybe  the  ads  are 
particularly  complicated  during  some 
particular  week;  or  you  set  a  great 
deal  of  double-price  agate,  such  as 
markets,  baseball  and  bowling  scores. 
Result — increased  page  cost.  Under 
this  system  you  can  tell  at  a  glance 
if  your  department  is  operating  just 
as  efficiently  as  when  your  page  cost 
was  down. 

“The  big  majority  of  newspapers 
have  a  deadline  for  machine  opiera- 
tors  on  straight  matter  and  agate  ma¬ 
chines  or,  in  other  words,  a  standard 
of  efficiency.  As  you  all  know,  each 
composing  room  executive  may  set  a 
different  standard  for  the  amount  of 
production,  and  the  operator  must 
meet  this  standard  in  order  to  remain 
eligible  to  work  in  the  plant.  Well, 
if  you  have  a  standard  for  operators, 
why  not  for  the  rest  of  the  force? 

“I  have  been  employed  on  news¬ 
papers  which  had  clocks  on  ad  ma¬ 
chines,  as  well  as  the  news  machines, 
to  measure  an  operator’s  production. 
That  is  all  right,  but  does  this  ad  ma¬ 
chine  clock  give  you  an  accurate 
check  for  a  normal  or  standard  day’s 
production?  For  one  thing,  one  day 
the  operator  may  be  working  on  sale 
ads,  the  majority  type  of  which  is 
set  narrow  measures  and,  having  a 


great  deal  of  this,  and  few  changes  to 
make  on  the  machine,  his  linage,  nat¬ 
urally,  would  go  up.  But  suppose  he 
had  many  small  ads,  mostly  wide 
measures,  and  many  changes  of  as¬ 
sembler  and  moulds,  and  poor  copy — 
his  linage  then  is  bound  to  drop.  To 
be  specific,  I  don’t  believe  anyone 
knows  just  what  a  normal  day’s  work 
is  on  an  ad  machine,  although  you  do 
on  straight  matter. 

Miisf  Guess  at  Day's  Wark 
“I  believe  it  is  the  system,  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  plants,  to  take  an  operator 
who  sets  a  clean  proof  and  put  him 
on  an  ad  machine,  and  from  then  on 
you  guess  as  to  whether  he  is  doing 
a  normal  day’s  work.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  you  have  a  standard,  the  same  as 
you  have  on  your  news  machines.  I 
have  found  this  system  to  be  fair  to 
the  individual,  because  what  may  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  poor  day’s  work  is  in  reality 
an  excellent  day’s  production. 

“The  same  rule  applies  to  the  ad 
alley.  All  of  you  know  that  some 
ads  are  very  simple  to  compose,  some 
are  tough,  others  tougher;  so  this  is 
the  way  that  problem  is  taken  care 
of:  The  ads  are  divided  into  six 

different  classifications,  nvunbered 
from  one  to  six.  The  more  compli¬ 
cated  the  ad,  the  more  time  the  ad 
man  is  allowed  to  build  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  composing  room,  if  an 
ad  man  receives  150- inch  ad  to  build 
under  Class  3,  he  is  allowed  96  units 
to  produce  the  ad.  If  he  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  ad  of  the  same  size  imder 
Class  5,  he  is  allowed  240  units.  For 
any  lines  of  type  he  may  set  from 
type  case  or  on  Ludlow,  he  receives 
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additional  credit.  In  some  cases  you 
will  discover  that  your  ad  foreman 
finds  it  difficult  to  judge  between,  we 
will  say,  a  Class  4  or  Class  5  ad.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  what  we 
term  “process  allowance”  takes  care 
of  that  situation  as  I  shall  explain 
later. 

“Another  fundamental  difference 
between  this  system  and  most  cost 
systems  is  the  fact  that  the  workman 
does  not  keep  time  on  his  individual 
jobs.  The  calculations  are  made  by 
the  clerk  and  are  based  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  work  which  such  a 
man  does  in  a  day,  not  at  all  by  the 
way  in  which  his  time  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  different  jobs.  From  my  point 
of  view  this  is  a  decided  advantage 
If  he  works  on  measured  work  for 
the  entire  day,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
check  “in”  when  he  comes  in  the 
morning  and  “out”  when  he  goes  out 
at  night.  The  only  exceptions  being 
that  if  he  is  an  ad  man,  he  merely 
signs  his  name  on  the  ticket  that  goes 
with  each  ad,  and  if  he  has  a  line  to 
set  out  of  the  case  or  on  the  Ludlow 
he  jots  down  the  number  of  lines  be 
sets  in  the  space  provided  on  the 
ticket.  As  far  as  the  worker  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  never  has  to  look  at  the 
clock.  Our  ad  foreman  keeps  the 
time  on  alterations  and  corrections. 

Man  Fraud  at  Records 

“The  system  permits  a  daily  posting 
sheet  of  individual  performance.  This 
posting  sheet  shows  the  individual's 
productivity  in  terms  of  units  per 
hour.  Invariably  the  first  thing  em¬ 
ployes  do  when  they  come  in  in  the 
morning  is  to  gather  around  this  sheet 
and  compare  their  performances. 
Some  pride  themselves  upon  acquir¬ 
ing  high  unit-hours. 

“Now  something  about  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  system.  Any  measur¬ 
ing  plan  necessitates  a  unit  of  mea¬ 
sure.  The  unit  of  measure  used  in 
this  system,  as  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor,  we  refer  to  as  a  ‘unit,’  composed 
of  effort  and  relaxation.  In  other 
words,  it  represents  the  amount  of 
productive  human  power  which  a 
normal  man,  working  at  a  normal 
pace  and  under  normal  conditions, 
will  deliver  in  one  minute.  Sixty 
units  represent  a  normal  or  standard 
hour’s  work. 

Standard  Unit  Used 
“With  this  standard  unit  arrived  at 
we  apply  it  to  the  establishment  of 
work-unit  values  or  standards  of  pro¬ 
duction  expressed  in  terms  of  umts 
per  line  or  per  inch.  If  we  multiply 
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£ditOti&Ls  A  UNIFORM  STYLE 


IF  EIVER  A  CONVENTION  justified  its  objects 

which  we  believe  are  to  inform  and  inspire  to 
better  performance,  it  was  the  ANPA  annual 
Mechanical  Conference  held  this  week  in  Toronto. 
Nearly  400  newspaper  mechanical  experts  spent 
three  days  of  intensive  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  their  work  and  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
talks  would  be  a  text  book  on  problems  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  every  worker  on  the  mechanical  side 
of  newspaper  publishing  could  read  with  great 
profit. 

In  the  discussions  from  the  floor,  veterans  an¬ 
swered  the  questions  of  younger  men,  and  some¬ 
times  it  was  the  young  men  who  had  the  answers 
for  the  veterans.  But  taken  as  a  whole  the  con¬ 
ference  was  provocative  both  to  the  oldsters  and 


the  juniors;  it  emphasized  the  energy  and  intel¬ 
ligence  which  daily  is  being  expended  on  the 
problem  of  producing  better  and  more  attractive 
newspapers. 

Among  the  many  interesting  ideas  presented 
was,  we  believe,  a  new  thought,  expressed  by 
George  I.  Campbell,  proofreader  on  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator.  He  presented  concretely  the 
composing  room  difficulties  resulting  from  non¬ 
uniformity  in  copy  received  not  only  from  the 
press  services  but  from  the  local  staff,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ANPA  consider  establishing  a 
uniform  style  sheet  for  all  newspapers.  This 
would  not  conflict,  he  demonstrated,  with  a  “pet” 
style  of  any  paper,  but  would  cover  the  broad 
field  of  spelling  of  place  names,  capitalization, 


hyphenated  words,  etc.  He  cited  a  recent  in¬ 
stance  of  the  spelling  of  a  city  in  the  China- 
Japanese  war.  Copy  from  two  press  services  was 
combined,  resulting  in  the  name  of  the  city  ap¬ 
pearing  three  different  ways  in  the  type. 
page  was  replated  to  make  the  spelling  uni¬ 
form. 

There  are  more  serious  problems,  of  course, 
but  here  is  one  which  is  a  costly,  daily  drain  on 
newspaper  resources  which  can,  in  a  large  part,  be 
eliminated. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  is  * 
newspaper  fixture  which  deserves  unanimous 
support.  We  feel  that  the  full  report  of  tl^ 
meeting  in  these  pages  substantiates  this 
contention. 
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the  standard  time  (unit  value)  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  particular  class  of  work 
by  the  production,  we  obtain  units. 
This  prc^uct,  in  turn,  if  related  to 
corresponding  man  hours,  gives  an 
index  in  terms  of  units  per  hour  and 
represents  the  measure  of  effective 
productivity  for  the  individual  man, 
or  group. 

“As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  machine  operator  and  as¬ 
sume  that  a  study  has  shown  that,  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions,  the  normal 
operator’s  production  is  1,600  lines  of 
minion  in  an  eight-hour  working  day. 
That  having  been  established,  we  are 
interested  in  determining  the  unit 
value.  We  do  this  by  dividing  the 
normal  imits,  480,  (8  hours)  by  the 
production  units,  1,600  and  we  learn 
that  our  unit  value  is  three-tenths 
per  line,  for  minion. 


A  New  England  group  photographed  at  Toronto.  L.  to  R.:  Carl  Braga,  president, 
New  England  Composing  Room  Executives  Assn,  and  assistant  mechanical  superin- 


'However,  I  shall  go  a  bit  further  tendent,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Andrew  Palmer,  superintendent  of  the  Call;  Chester 


to  show  you  how  production  deviat¬ 
ing  from  1,600  lines,  standard,  affects 
the  unit  rating.  We  will  assume  that 


Spooner,  production  manager,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  and  Max  Kramer,  business 
manager.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  Mercury. 


work  affected,  and  this  change  should 
be  brought  about  only  by  a  Time 
Study. 

“I  might  add  here  that  in  the  three 
years  that  the  system  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
that  the  average  unit  hour  is  73,  and 
this  unit  hour  is  based  on  corrected 
matter.  The  average  on  uncorrected 
production  is  a  78-unit  hour. 

“No  employe  in  our  comptosing 
room  has  had  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  required  standards  originally  es¬ 
tablished  and  which  are  still  opera¬ 
tive.” 

Is  the  publisher  interested  in  this? 
Yes,  emphatically.  It  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  detailed  and  complete  re¬ 
ports  possible  and  he  can  constantly 
see  the  department’s  efficiency  record. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  has  14 
typesetting  machines,  prints  an  av¬ 
erage  of  180  pages  a  week,  Mr.  Jul- 
lien  said  in  reply  to  questions.  The 
page  cost  for  a  nine-column  page  is 
budgeted  at  $1.30  a  column,  but  in 


in  a  like  period  of  time  the  operator  Process  allowance  used  plus  or  minus  the  hours  and  dollars  on  date-rate  reality  it  rvms  $1.15  to  $1.20,  he  said. 

.«et  1,800  lines.  To  change  that  to  our  generally  balances  itself  over  any  work;  the  total  number  of  pages  and  ^r.  Jullien  said  he  was  strongly 

corresponding  unit  value  we  will  mul-  period  of  time.  their  cost;  the  total  number  of  col-  opposed  to  the  plan  when  first 


corresponding  unit  value  we  will  mul¬ 
tiply  the  production,  (1,800)  by  the 
standard,  (1,600-line  value)  three- 


period  of  time. 

Classification  of  Ads 

“When  it  came  to  establishing  stand- 


umns  printed,  columns  over-set  (re- 
.set,  killed  and  unused  type) ;  the  av- 


broached  by  the  budget  director  but 
now  is  thoroughly  sold  on  it  as  an 


tenths  of  a  unit,  and  learn  that  we  ards  for  the  building  of  ads  in  their  column  cost;  the  number  of  asset  not  only  to  the  publisher  but 

have  540  units,  or  60  units  over  the  unit  value,  tables  were  set  up  estab-  •'eading  matter  columns;  the  columns  also  to  the  composing  room  chief. 

standard  requirements,  and  the  oper-  Ushing  standard  Units  allowed  for  the  advertising  matter  and  the  cost  of  _ 

ator  has  a  unit  hour  of  as  against  building  of  ads  one  inch  in  size  to  a  me  direct  dollars  and  column 

the  standard  60-unit  hour.  If  an  full  page  and  each  of  six  different  on  machines  for  reading  matter  i^___  Txrx-k/a  r'Vixxr'lrime 

operator  sets  but  1,500  lines,  he  falls  classifications.  In  these  six  classifica-  advertising,  ad  composition,  More  lype  ^^JieCKUpS 

below  the  standard  60-unit  hour  and  tions  we  have:  niake-up,  galley  and  bank,  ad  correc-  Due  OH  Newspapers 


has  a  56-unit  hour  and  his  rating  “Class  1.  Basing  of  stereo  or  electro  alterations;  the  indirect  dol- 

would  appear  in  red  on  the  daily  (no  machine  type)  and  pickups  with  and  column  cost  on  maintenance. 

Posting  Sheet.  I  believe  that  these  minor  alterations.  proofreading,  mark-up,  distribution 

examples  give  an  idea  how  quickly  “Class  2.  Stereo,  underlayed  zinc  or  supervision;  the  chargeable  waste 
fluctuations  in  individual  or  group  electros,  little  or  no  machine  type,  losses  m  dollars;  and  the  unit- 

production  come  to  light  with  this  and  classified  display,  no  border  or 

system.  hand  type.  “I  suppose  you  are  wondering  how 


system.  hand  type. 

"Irrespective  of  size,  a  unit  value  “Class  3.  Simple  displa 
is  established  for  all  type  set  on  Lud-  space  and  cuts  predominant. 


and  type.  suppose  you  are  wondering  how 

“Class  3.  Simple  display,  white  many  clerks  are  required  to  compile 


is  established  for  all  type  set  on  Lud-  space  and  cuts  predominant.  this  information  and  keep  it  up  to 

low  or  out  of  cases.  All  lost  time —  “Class  4.  Simple  display,  cast  area  date  each  day.  I  realize  that  it  sounds 
such  as  dumping  takes,  waiting  for  and  white  space  small.  lil^®  a  lot  of  detail;  but  the  system  is 

copy,  machine  time  and  distributor  “Class  5.  Irregular  display,  cast  at  simple,  once  installed  and  in  opera- 
stops — over  which  the  operator  has  angles,  etc.  tion.  One  girl,  working  with  the  aid 

no  control,  is  credited  on  the  time  “Class  6.  Complicated  display,  of  an  electric  adding  machine  or 

card,  thereby  not  affecting  the  unit  small  entries  boxed  and  at  angles.  comptometer,  as  her  preference  may 
hour  of  the  employe.  For  corrections  “Each  morning  a  clerk  collects  the 

on  the  ring  machine,  two  lines  for  previous  day’s  job  tickets  and  pro-  Production  on  a  newspaper  carrying 
one  are  allowed  the  ring  operator  ceeds  to  tabulate  the  information  on  ^00  to  250  pages  a  week, 
and  deducted  from  the  operator  re-  the  Daily  Time  Card  which  provides  Employs  Like  Systam 

sponsible.  space  for  such  items  as  employes  “Another  question  you  are,  no 

Process  Allowance  name,  his  total  hours  worked,  the  doubt,  asking  is,  ‘What  is  the  em- 

“Because  of  the  variations  on  ad  hours  on  day  work,  on  measured  ploye’s  reaction  to  this  system?’ 
machines  and  in  the  ad  alley,  ‘process  work,  his  required  units  on  Measured  Speaking  from  experience  in  my  own 
allowance’  is  used  as  a  leveler.  The  Work,  his  Actual  Productive  Units,  department,  I  find  that  the  men  who 

ad  machine  men  have  variations  in  his  Premium  Units,  if  any,  and  the  take  pride  in  their  work,  like  the 

type  measurements,  combination  fig-  Unit  Hour  rating.  After  which  the  system  and  enjoy  seeing  their  daily 
ures,  bad  copy,  changing  of  maga-  Posting  Sheet  is  made  out  and  the  record — ad  men  as  well  as  machine 
zines,  etc.;  and  men  in  the  ad  alley  Time  Cards  preserved  for  reference,  men.  To  me,  low  unit-hours  mean 

experience  variations  in  building  two  if  needed.  loss  of  effort  or  time;  and  these,  when 

ads  of  like  size  and  general  appear-  Posting  Shoot  known,  can  be  eliminated,  which,  in 


and  deducted  from  the  operator  re 
sponsible. 

Process  Allowance 


Employes  Like  System 

“Another  question  you  are,  no 


type  measurements,  combination  fig-  Unit  Hour  rating.  After  which  the 
ures,  bad  copy,  changing  of  maga-  Posting  Sheet  is  made  out  and  the 
zines,  etc.;  and  men  in  the  ad  alley  Time  Cards  preserved  for  reference, 
experience  variations  in  building  two  if  needed. 


More  T-^pe  Checkups 
Due  on  Newspapers 

How  many  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendents  check  their  papers 
daily  for  "cock-eyed"  pages  poorly 
locked  up,  worn-down  standing  heads 
and  repeat  ads,  crooked  column 
rules? 

This  question  was  suddenly  asked 
by  A.  J.  Waite,  composing  room 
superintendent,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  during  the  Toronto  ANPA 
composing  room  session  Monday 
afternoon. 

It  was  greeted  by  a  good  humored 
silence,  so  a  show  of  hands  was 
asked.  It  developed  that  very  few 
check  their  papers  carefully  each 
day.  Mr.  Waite  has  a  rigid  rule  of 
renewing  all  standing  heads  and 
repeat  ads  in  the  paper  the  first 
of  every  week. 

Explaining,  he  said:  "I  think  we 
have  all  been  paying  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  quantity  instead  of 
quality." 

Many  papers  will  have  bright  new 
type  for  their  standing  heads  as 
soon  as  the  convention  is  over,  it 
is  believed. 


ads  of  like  size  and  general  appear-  Posting  Sheet 

ance,  and  lose  time  waiting  at  saw  or  “j  might  enumerate  here  the  fact 
proof  press.  qi.  figures  carried  on  this  Postin; 

"Process  allowance  units  are  those  Sheet  which  is  posted  in  a  conspicu 


known,  can  be  eliminated,  which,  in 


Bennett  In  Europe 


“I  might  enumerate  here  the  facts  turn,  means  the  attainment  of  Stand- 
or  figures  carried  on  this  Posting  Cost. 


m,  means  the  attainment  ot  tstana-  payl  A.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  typo- 
^  Cost.  graphic  layout  with  the  Mergen- 

“I  wish  to  explain  that  this  unit  thaler  Linotype  Company,  sailed  on 


units  allowed  a  worker  when  he  is  ous  place  in  the  composing  room.  In  system  is  fovmded  upon  a  Time  Study  the  S.S.  Britannic  Saturday,  May  14, 
engaged  in  variable  work  which  has  addition  to  the  man’s  name  it  shows  and  the  first  operation  necessary  to  for  a  two-month  stay  in  Europe.  He 
been  found  to  be  impossible  of  classi-  the  hours  worked,  hours  on  units,  installing  it  is  a  careful  time  study  of  will  spend  several  days  with  affiliated 
flcation  or  segregation,  and  permit  which  means  time  on  production;  his  each  individual  operation  in  the  corp-  companies  in  England  and  Germany, 


him  to  maintain  a  fair  average  in  total  units,  which  includes  non-pro-  posing  room. 


whatever  work  he  may  be  doing,  duction  and  production  time,  and  his 


and  will  visit  printers,  publishers,  li- 


“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  set  braries,  museums  and  type  foimdries 

When  it  is  necessary  for  a  group  of  unit-hour,  the  latter  giving  the  em-  up  a  reasonable  standard  for  each  in  London,  Manchester,  Cambridge, 

workers  to  use  the  same  equipment,  ployes  average  hourly  production,  class  of  work  and  this  standard  must  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Berlin, 

if  often  happens  that  one  worker  must  And  it  really  is  surprising  the  interest  be  fair  alike  to  the  men  and  to  the  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Mainz,  Amsterdam, 


wait  for  another,  and  this  lost  time  shown  by  the  men  in  their  unit-hours, 
coming  in  small  cycles  several  times  At  the  close  of  the  work  week  the  “These  standards  for  the  differenT  He  expects  to  return  to  America  late 
daily  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  sheet  is  removed,  and  another  re-  classes  of  work  are  what  any  work-  in  July, 
record  correctly.  places  it.  On  the  back  of  the  post-  man  of  ordinary  ability,  who  pays 


Haarlem,  Antwerp,  Prague  and  Paris. 


:ord  correctly.  places  it.  On  the  back  of  the  post-  man  of  ordinary  ability,  who  pays 

To  show  you  how  process  allow-  >ng  sheet  is  a  complete  report  of  the  attention  to  his  work,  can  accomplish, 
ce  is  applied,  I  shall  use  an  example,  preceding  day’s  production  by  de-  No  Trouble  Mooting  Standards 


ance  is  applied,  I  shall  use  an  example,  preceding  day  s  production  by  de- 
A  man  setting  tyi)e  or  building  ads  partments. 


Patterson  President 


“Furthermore,  because  of  different  The  Virginia-Carolina  Typograph- 


at  the  rate  of  a  60-unit  hour,  accord-  “In  addition  to  the  Daily  Posting  conditions  existing  in  each  plant  it  is  ical  conference  reelected  Dowell  E. 
ing  to  tables  for  the  work,  is  given  Sheet,  a  Weekly  Departmental  Anal-  necessary  that  a  Time  Study  be  made  Patterson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  presi- 
half  the  difference  between  his  60-  ysis  record  is  maintained  and  copies  in  each  office  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  dent.  May  22,  at  the  annual  meeting 
unit  hour,  and  the  80-unit  perfect  supplied  the  Production  Manager,  equitable  standard,  and  once  this  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  voted  to  meet 
hour;  that  is,  he  is  credited  with  a  70-  Auditor,  and  Mechanical  Superinten-  standard  is  set  it  should  not  be  in  October,  1939,  at  Roanoke,  Va. 
unit  hour.  But,  if  he  makes  a  100-tmit  dent.  On  this  appear  such  captions  changed,  except  when  new  equipment  Giles  C.  Coiurtenay,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
hour  rating  according  to  the  tables,  with  their  figures  as;  payroll  dollars;  is  installed  which  affects  production,  secretary-treasurer,  and  R.  R.  Law- 
he  gives  the  office  half  the  difference  job  work  dollars;  the  production  Then  and  only  then  should  your  rence,  of  Charlotte  and  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  is  credited  with  a  90-unit  hour,  hours  and  dollars  on  measured  work;  standards  be  revised  on  the  class  of  vice-president,  also  were  renamed. 
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Shea  Cites  Savings  Using  4- Point  Rules 


Reduction  from  68  to  67  Inch  Rolls  by  Papers  Using  10,000 
Tons  of  Paper  Yearly  Will  Reduce  Costs  by  $7,200 


ALTHOUGH  MORE  than  100  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  using  about  one 
million  tons  of  newsprint  annually 
have  adopted  4-point  colunm  rules 
in  order  to  decrease  the  width  of  their 
newsprint  rolls,  the  subject  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  narrower  rules  is  still  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  concern  and  much  skep¬ 
ticism  in  the  majority  of  newspaper 
offices. 

To  clarify  the  situation  and  pre¬ 
sent  down-to-earth  details  for  all 
those  attending  the  annual  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conferences,  John  J.  Shea, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette.  presented  a  detailed  paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  Toronto  conference 
this  week.  Admitting  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  will  vary  in  different  offices, 
because  of  mechanical  changes  neces¬ 
sary,  he  cited  a  newsprint  saving  of 
$7,200  a  year  for  papers  reducing 
from  68  to  67  inch  rolls,  having  a 
yearly  consumption  of  10,000  tons. 

Mr.  Shea  said,  in  part: 

Some  Changes  Unnoticed 
“Some  publishers  and  newspaper 
executives  have  been  hesitant  about 
taking  this  step.  They  felt  it  might 
detract  from  the  general  appearance 
of  their  papers.  Others  have  felt  that 
the  mechanical  changes  required  of¬ 
fered  some  serious  obstacles. 

“Regarding  the  appearance  of  the 
4-pt.  column  rule  paper,  numerous 
tests  have  been  made,  pages  made  up 
in  both  4-pt.  and  6-pt.  column  rules 
have  been  submitted  for  scrutiny  and 
in  many  cases  the  presence  of  the 
4-pt.  column  rule  was  not  discovered. 
There  are  several  contests  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  held  each  year 
and  for  the  past  several  years  some 
winners  and  other  papers  in  the  run¬ 
ner-up  class  contained  the  4-pt.  col¬ 
umn  rule.  This  should  indicate  that 
the  narrower  rule  detracts  little,  if 
any,  from  the  general  appearance. 

“Regarding  the  mechanical  changes, 
you  understand  that  they  will  vary 
in  different  offices  depending  on  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  amount  of  savings 
sought  Some  papers  have  reduced 
their  roll  sizes  one  inch,  others  one- 
and-one-half  inches,  and  a  few  pa¬ 
pers  are  down  to  a  66-inch  roll.  The 
savings  to  be  made  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  policy  of  your  publisher  with 
regard  to  the  size  margin  he  thinks 
proper  to  mountain  and  to  the  degree 
of  mat  moisture  you  can  safely 
handle. 

$7,200  Saved  on  10,000  Tons 

“To  cite  an  example  of  savings, 
however,  a  pap>er  using  68-inch  rolls 
and  having  a  yearly  consumption  of 
10,000  tons  can,  by  reducing  pap>er 
rolls  to  67-inches,  save  approximately 
11^%,  or  at  $48  p>er  ton,  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,200  p>er  year. 

“The  substitution  of  the  4-pt.  for 
the  6-pt.  rule  will  reduce  the  form 
width  14  pts.  p)er  form,  or  56  pts. 
across  the  4-plate  cylinder.  This 
equals  7/9  inch. 

“Where  we  go  from  here  dep>ends 
on  our  equipment,  mat  moisture  con¬ 
tent  and  various  practices  of  the  trade 
that  we  will  try  to  enumerate.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  offers  no  problem 
in  this  rule  change.  Copy  prepared 
for  the  national  advertisers  p)ermits 
sufficient  leeway.  All  depjartments 
affected  in  the  newspap>er  contemplat¬ 


ing  such  a  change  should  be  notified 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  so  that 
each  department  may  plan  its  adjust¬ 
ments.  Many  of  the  changes  can  be 
made  prior  to  the  actual  change-over 
day.  The  advertising  department 
should  be  notified  of  the  change-over 
date  and  given  a  scale  of  new  column 
size  widths.  This  scale  should  in  turn 
be  passed  on  to  the  local  advertisers 
and  commercial  engraving  houses 
making  newspapier  cuts.  If  you  oper¬ 
ate  your  own  engraving  shop,  you 
should  supply  your  engravers  with 
the  new  scale  of  column  widths. 

“Wait-order  advertising  should  be 
checked  to  conform  to  the  new  sizes. 

Chases  Must  Be  Altered 
“Chases  will  have  to  be  altered 
somewhat.  In  most  cases  14  pts.  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  side  lockup 
bar.  This  strip  can  be  welded  p)er- 
manently.  It  may  also  be  necessary 
to  shorten  the  foot-bar.  This  is  easily 
done.  On  typ)e-setting  machines, 
when  setting  slugs  2-columns  wide, 
24  ems,  4  pts.,  several  methods  are 
used  for  this  accomplishment.  A  ma¬ 
chine  setting  2-column  slugs  is 
equip|)ed  with  propier  liners.  If  the 
machine  is  equipped  with  a  Mohr 
Saw  and  arranged  for  controlling  the 
assembler  and  vise-jaw,  no  problem 
exists.  If  not,  one  practice  is  to  set 
the  vise-jaw  30  ems  and  put  a  gauge 
measuring  5  picas,  8  pts.  on  the  vise¬ 
adjusting  rod.  This  gauge  is  a  simple 
arrangement  and  can  be  made  by 
your  machinist 

“Another  practice  is  to  move  the 
left-hand  jaw  in  2  pts.  and  then  set 
the  jaws  for  24  picas,  6  pts.  You 
actually  get  a  24-picas,  4-pt.  slug. 
This  is  the  practice  we  follow  on  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Mr. 
Ix)vett,  our  machinist,  has  worked 
out  a  very  unique  device  for  taking 
care  of  this  adjustment. 

Details  of  Changes 

“The  parts  used  on  standard 
equipped  Linotypes  for  setting  24  ems 
and  4  pts.  are  all  stock  p>arts  and 
include: 


“Assembler  star  shaft  bushing — 
D-3013. 

“Distributor  shifter  cam  hinge 
screw — B-77. 

“Assembler  side  bell  hammer — 
D-2560. 

“Second  elevator  cam  roller — B-309. 
“The  first  operation  was  to  remove 
the  vise  jaw  wedge  bracket  assem¬ 
bly,  p)art  No.  E-581,  and  remove  the 
vise  jaw  wedge  adjusting  bushing  No. 
E-582.  A  shoulder  was  turned  on 
the  outside  edge  of  the  bushing  5/16 
inch  wide  by  ^^4  inch  in  diameter. 
Next  a  second  elevator  cam  roller  No. 
B-309,  was  cut  so  as  to  make  two 
dials  3  inches  in  diameter  and  5/16 
inch  thick,  which  were  machined  to 
make  a  dial  with  a  2-inch  hub  3/16 
inch  thick.  A  %_inch  hole  drilled 
tlirough  the  center  allows  this  dial 
to  fit  over  the  turned  end  of  wedge 
bushing  Xo.  E-582,  and  is  fastened 
by  a  set  screw. 

“To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  loos¬ 
ening  and  tightening  the  wedge 
bracket  locking  screw  every  time  a 
change  is  made,  the  screw  is  left  loose 
and  the  following  addition  made: 

“Horizontally  through  the  two 
flanges  on  vise  jaw  wedge  bracket  a 
Vi-inch  hole  was  drilled.  The  hole 
in  the  top  flange  was  tapp)ed  to  take 
distributor  cam  hinge  screw  No.  B-77. 
An  assembler  star  shaft  bushing  cut 
in  half  acts  as  filling  pieces  on  either 
side  of  assembler  slide  bell  hammer 
which  was  altered  to  make  the  indica¬ 
tor  arm  for  the  dial. 

Small  Spring  Controls  Arm 
“A  small  spring  fastened  to  this 
arm  keeps  it  constantly  bearing 
against  the  outside  edge  of  the  dial, 
very  similar  to  the  Mohr  saw  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“Notches  can  be  cut  in  the  dial  to 
give  any  odd  measure  or  fraction  of 
px>int  desired.  If  op)erator  who  has 
been  setting  single  column  matter, 
wishes  to  set  slugs  24  ems  and  4  pts., 
he  changes  assembler  slide  and  vise 
jaw  to  24Vi  ems,  and  then  turns  the 
dial  which  is  fastened  to  vise  jaw 
bushing,  in  2  points. 


The  Times  of  India  in  New  Home 

Impressive  new  building  of  the  Times  of  Indie  in  Bombay,  erected  to  commemorate  its 
centenary  year.  In  upper  right  hand  oval  inset  is  shown  the  first  plant  of  the  Times. 
With  a  circulation  of  more  than  36,000,  the  Times  is  the  largest  daily  in  Bombay.  Con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  western  India,  the  Times  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Bennet  Coleman  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Francis  Low  is  editor.  The  Times  also  publishes  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly,  50,000  circulation,  of  which  Stanley  Jopson  is  editor. 


“The  advantage  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
making  any  changes  after  inst^. 
tion.  When  opierator  is  setting  evet 
or  half-picas,  the  machine  operate; 
without  using  the  dial.  If  other  that 
even  or  half-picas  are  necessary 
merely  change  the  dial  to  notch  which 
has  previously  been  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  odd  measures  needed. 
VVTiile  the  dial  at  present  is  notched 
only  for  the  2-pt.  difference  required 
ii  may  be  scaled  so  that  any  odd 
measure,  other  than  the  full-em  and 
half-em  setting,  may  be  scaled. 

“This  should  take  care  of  your  com 
pxtsing  room  problems. 

Stereotype  Department 

“Changes  on  the  Juniors  and  Auto 
matics  are  as  follows.  Drop  cutting 
saw  for  shorter  plate — secure  new 
cutting  saw  collar — p>atch  Matrix  clips 
or  put  on  new  ones — file  Bolster  strips 
— supply  new  pouring  sheets — check 
location  of  saw  with  reference  to 
groove  in  cylinder. 

“Changes  on  Pony  Autoplates  are 
as  follows.  Reset  plate  stops— patch 
core-casting  bars — file  Bolster  strips— 
supply  new  pouring  sheet — and  check 
location  of  saw  with  reference  to 
groove  in  core. 

“The  change  on  the  Auto- shaver  is 
to  reset  the  upper  trimming  tool. 

“Changes  on  the  Automatic  Finish¬ 
ing  and  Cooling  Machine  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  barrel  on  this  machine 
can  be  cut  down  on  delivery  end 
permitting  the  cutter  being  moved  in 
close  enough  to  cut  the  desired  plate 
width.  The  cutting  of  the  barrel  on 
this  machine  is  not  a  difficult  job.  The 
cutter  can  be  attached  to  the  side 
frame  of  the  machine  and  the  barrel 
driven  in  its  regular  position.  The 
rib  in  casting  core  should  be  checked. 

Grooves  Can  Be  Filled 

“If  for  the  shorter  measure  plate 
the  groove  in  the  casting  cylinder  or 
core  is  in  conflict  with  the  length  of 
plate  required,  these  grooves  in  most 
cases  can  be  filled  in  very  easily,  and 
if  necessary  a  new  groove  cut  in  the 
cylinder  or  core  by  any  competent 
machinist. 

“Mat  shrinkage  with  the  advent  of 
the  dry  mat  has  always  been  a  topic 
of  interest.  The  many  ways  stereo¬ 
typers  tried  to  control  moisture  con¬ 
tent  in  the  old  days  disappeared  with 
the  mill-cured  mat.  It  was  early  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  most  cases  mats  with 
the  most  moisture  content  and  that 
consequently,  shrunk  the  most,  were 
the  most  difficult  to  handle.  Some 
offices  due  to  their  particular  equip¬ 
ment  were  able  to  handle  mats  with 
a  higher  moisture  content  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  other  offices.  To 
some  extent,  that  condition  seems  to 
prevail  today.  However,  with  the 
experience  gained  in  the  past  few 
years  in  handling  mats  and  with  the 
continual  improvements  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  our  stereotype  departments, 
higher  moisture  content  and  greater 
shrinkage  have  become  less  of  a 
problem. 

“While  some  offices  today  are  only 
getting  %  inch  shrinkage,  many  offices 
are  handling  mats  that  shrink  from 
M;  inch  to  %  inch  and  doing  it  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  whatsoever.  It  -s 

(Continued  on  page  XV) 
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Branch  sales  offices  are  located  in  the  principal  cities 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  •  •  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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READY  for  immediate  use  when  installed,  DX  Rollers 

AIM  to  produce  such  excellent  printing  results  as  to 

FIRE  with  loyal  pride  all  members  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  in  the  production  of  your  newspaper. 

Fine,  trouble-free  DX  Rollers  allow  your  workmen 
to  concentrate  upon  important  present-day  inno¬ 
vations  in  newspaper  printing,  with  full  assurance 
that  demands  of  both  advertisers  and  readers  alike 
can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

DX  Rollers  should  be  an  important  part  of  your 
strong  offensive  against  competition  in  the  battle 
for  prestige  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Step  into  the  front  line  by  giving  punch  and  sparkle 
to  your  halftones  and  headlines.  Use  rollers  that 
have  a  remarkable  affinity  for  ink,  yet  are  so  un¬ 
affected  by  it  that  they  seldom  require  regrinding. 

Do  it  economically.  Install  Ideal  DX  Rollers  now! 

Get  the  most  from  your  high-speed  folders  by 
using  tough,  dependable  Ideal  Cutting  Rubbers. 
Tenacious  and  lively  as  a  bulldog,  they  will  take 
more  abuse  than  any  others  on  the  market  today. 
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Phoenix  Dailies  Complete  $144,000 
Improvements-Plant  Air  Conditioned 

Republic  and  Gazet+e  Holds  Parties  for  Public  Over  1 3-Day 
Period — Structure  Geared  to  Fast  Production 


THE  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 

Gazette  May  20  wound  up  a  series 
of  parties  introducing  to  Arizonians 
the  newspapers’  new  quarters,  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  at  a  cost  of 
$144,000. 

The  broad  expansion  program  cov¬ 
ered  material  enlargement  of  every 
department,  24-hour  year-roimd  air 
conditioning  in  both  office  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  new  and  im- 


Modern  front  of  new  Phoenix  Republic  end 
Gaxette  building. 


proved  elevator  and  communications 
services,  installation  of  new  reception, 
conference,  shower  and  locker  rooms, 
the  latest  in  indirect  lighting  and  a 
host  of  other  betterments. 

Completion  of  the  new  plant,  which 
involved  reconstruction  of  the  Heard 
building,  foremost  downtown  office 
structure,  was  marked  by  a  sparkling 
illustrated  edition  of  60,000  copies. 
May  17.  Two  sections,  14  and  12 
pages,  pictured  and  described  the  new 
plant. 

29  Civic  Groups  Tour  Plant 

In  addition,  29  civic  groups,  the 
newspapers’  293  full-time  employes, 
the  newspapers’  400  carriers,  and 
alphabetically  and  geographically  seg¬ 
mented  sections  of  the  public  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  on  tours  of  the  plant  which 
conclude  with  either  a  luncheon  or 
refreshments  in  the  pressroom  with 
the  newspapers  acting  as  hosts. 

The  parties,  organized  and  operated 
by  80  of  the  employes  and  feahired  at 
10  strategic  points  by  brief,  dramatic 
explanations  of  the  plant’s  operation, 
extend  over  a  13-day  period  inclusive 
of  luncheon  parties,  after-dinner  par¬ 
ties,  or  both. 

While  enlargement  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  plant  was  demanded  by  great¬ 
ly  increased  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  volume  and  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  news  facilities,  the  Arizona 
Publishing  Company’s  solid  confidence 
in  the  future  of  Arizona  was  a  pri¬ 
mary  factor  keynoting  the  blueprints, 
said  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  board  chair¬ 
man. 

The  Republic,  morning,  and  the 
Gazette,  evening,  are  published  by 
the  Arizona  Publishing  Co. 

Along  with  gearing  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  maximum  of  speed  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  facilities  went  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  compact  operating  structure, 
every  provision  being  made  for  closely 
coordinated  production. 


The  newspapers,  which  prior  to  the 
expansion  program  occupied  only  the 
north  25  feet  of  the  70-foot-front 
building  so  far  as  ground  floor  space 
was  concerned,  now  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
basement,  all  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
mezzanine  floor  and  all  of  the  second 
floor. 

Stainless  steel  entrance  doors,  re¬ 
cessed  into  the  building  front,  give 
access  into  a  greatly  enlarged,  high- 
ceilinged  business  office.  Set  into  the 
linoleum  floor  covering  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  lobby  entrance  is  a  design 
of  the  world,  surmounted  with  a 
weather  vane,  the  initials  of  the  words 
North,  South,  East  and  West  spelling 
out  the  word  “NEWS.” 

Housed  in  the  business  office  lobby 
is  a  travel  information  service,  a  large 
desk  of  convenient  height  for  public 
use,  in  addition  to  other  public  service 
equipment. 

Entrance  to  the  display,  national, 
classified  and  color  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette  Syndicate,  which  merchan¬ 
dises  Reg  Manning  cartoons,  offices  of 
the  Arizona  Weekly  Gazette,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  the  news¬ 
papers’  business  manager  is  gained 
through  a  door  to  one  side  of  the 
lobby. 

Two  Cooforoneo  Rooms 

Quarters  of  the  two  news  depart¬ 
ments,  a  news  department  lobby  of 
modernistic  design,  offices  of  Mr. 
Stauffer  and  of  W.  W.  Knorpp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  their  secretarial 
staff,  a  large  conference  room,  the 
library,  the  morgue  and  the  managing 
editor’s  office,  all  have  space  on  the 
second  floor. 

Opening  off  of  the  main  news  room 
are  a  boimd  file  room,  in  which  are 
housed  copies  of  the  newspapers  go¬ 
ing  back  many  decades,  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  art  department  and  men’s  and 
women’s  cloak  and  rest  rooms.  The 
working  division  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  was  doubled  in  size  to  include 
two  dark  rooms,  a  studio  was  added 
and  all  equipment  was  modernized. 

The  stereotyping  department,  which 
had  been  situated  with  the  composing 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  second  floor, 
was  moved  to  larger  quarters  on  the 
groimd  floor,  over  the  pressroom,  and 
the  new  stereotyping  quarters  then 
were  linked  with  the  composing  room 
and  the  pressroom  by  a  new  elevator 
system. 

Cemposiiig  Room  Roorrongod 

All  equipment  piirchased  was  made 
necessary  in  the  moving,  expansion 
and  rearrangement  of  departments, 
but  this  did  not  entail  a  large  volume 
of  new  equipment  due  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  policy  of  maintaining  an  up- 
to-date  plant  at  all  times. 

The  composing  room,  on  the  second 
floor,  gained  the  space  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  entire  department  was 
rearranged  and  renovated.  A  large 
tiled  shower  and  locker  room  was  built 
for  the  composing  room  persotuiel  over 
a  mezzanine  floor  light  court  and  new 
lavatory  facilities  were  provided. 

A  passage  leads  from  the  main  news 
room  into  the  composing  room,  and 
immediately  at  the  left  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  as  one  leaves  the  news 
room,  access  is  provided  to  a  modem, 
well-lighted  proof  room. 

Offices  of  the  Arizona  bureau  of  the 


Front  page  of  one  of  the  new  home  sections 
of  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 


Associated  Press,  at  one  end  of  the 
main  news  room,  an  office  for  the 
composing  room  foreman  off  the  com¬ 
posing  room  lobby,  a  large  chapel 
given  by  the  newspapers  to  their  com¬ 
posing  room  workmen,  a  monotype 
room  and  machinists’  room  complete 
facilities  on  the  second  floor. 

Circulation  Offices  Improved 

Extensive  improvements  were  made 
in  the  circulation  department.  New 
offices  for  the  district  managers  were 
built  on  a  section  of  the  new  mezzan¬ 
ine  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
immediately  off  a  new  circulation  de¬ 
partment  rear  lobby. 

Additional  space,  also  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine  floor,  was  provided  the  mailing 
room. 

A  two-way  stairway,  doubling  the 
previous  facilities,  was  built  to  con¬ 
nect  the  circulation  department  rear 
lobby  with  an  alley  service  entrance. 
A  new  office  for  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  a  new  vault  also  were  built. 


The  circulation  department  aL 
gained  a  new  paper  sales  room  for : 
carriers,  on  the  ground  floor, 
room  is  used  for  carriers’  meeting, 
showing  of  movies  on  trips  given  cat. 
riers  to  various  sections  of  the  state, 
and  other  similar  circulation  depan. 
ment  activities. 

A  spiral  stairway  was  built  fr® 
the  pressroom,  in  the  basement,  to  th 
first  floor  and  to  the  marquee  over  th 
building  entrance.  The  marquee  wil 
be  used  for  presentation  of  World 
Series  games  over  the  newspapers 
“wonderboard”  and  other  public  pro¬ 
grams. 

Modern  Front  Is  Striking 

In  the  entire  program,  care  va 
taken  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  employes. 

Smoothly  flowing  vertical  lines  fea¬ 
ture  the  new  front  of  the  seven-stoij 
structure.  In  the  new  front,  which  k 
of  striking  modernity,  the  newspapers 
have  maintained  a  tradition  of  mans 
years  standing  in  the  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  panels,  one  for  the  Republic  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oversize  display  win¬ 
dows,  and  one  for  the  Gazette  on  the 
north  end  of  the  building. 

These  glass-covered  panels,  bordered 
in  white  metal  and  indirectly  lighted 
at  night,  are  used  to  display  the  cur¬ 
rent  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
and  one  of  the  classified  adverti^l 
pages.  The  display  windows  are  used 
for  the  promotion  of  public  service 
programs  conducted  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  the  promotion  of  current 
civic  events. 

Another  feature  is  an  illuminated 
plaque  of  deep-etched  plate  glass  at 
the  building  entrance,  designating  the 
occupancy  by  the  newspapers.  A 
large,  modernistic,  silhouette-type 
sign,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  also 
is  a  feature  of  the  new  front. 

Lescher  and  Mahoney,  Phoenix, 
were  the  architects,  and  the  William 
Peper  Construction  Company,  Phoenix 
was  the  general  contractor. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company 

DIVISION  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

AS  DISTRIBNTOR  OF 

DAYCO  “STAYPUT”  NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


There  is  much  significance  in  the  fact  that  characteristics  in  materials  of  extraordinary 

Morrill  has  become  distributor  of  Dayco  durability.  They  have  the  ri^ht  consistency 

Newspaper  Rollers.  and  affinity  for  properly  distributing  and  de- 

The  extensive  Morrill  organization  makes  positing  ink.  Their  matchless  stamina  enables 
Dayco  Roller  service  readily  available  to  all  them  to  take  the  punishment  of  newspaper 

newspaper  publishers  in  the  country  through  '  press  work  and  give  unprecedented  roller 
branch  offices  in  the  following  cities:  mileage. 

BOSTON  DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS  information  about  Dayco  Rollers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  Specifically  built  for  your  work,  write  or 
PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE  ‘  phone  the  nearest  Morrill  Branch  or  com- 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  municate  with  us.  The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg. 

Dayco  Rollers  embody  superior  inking  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Original  Synthetic  Ruhher  Printing  and  Lithograph  Rollers 
The  All-Purpose  Roller  for  Form,  Distrihutor,  Ductor,  Etc. 
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$30,000  Renovation 
In  Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  News  Changes  Include 
New  Equipment  for  Mechanical 

Department 

The  Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoma  City 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  has  just 
completed  remodeling,  decoration  and 
installation  of  new  equipment  in  its 
plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  mechanical  department  was  the 
recipient  of  most  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment.  New  machines  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  include  an  Elrod  strip  casting 
machine  manufactured  by  Ludlow, 
seven  new  metal  material  storage  cab¬ 
inets,  three  with  assembling  banks  and 
regular  California  job  cases  and  slug 
racks  and  four  with  galley  racks.  All 
are  illuminated  by  overhead  shaded 
lights. 

A  new  Intertype  Model  G4-4SM, 
equipped  for  heads  and  ads,  equipped 
with  a  six-mold  disc  and  a  Mohr  saw 
attached  has  been  installed.  Other 
machines  are  a  new  Rouse  vertical 
Rotary  Miterer  moimted  on  a  special 
steel  storage  rack,  and  a  Rouse  band 
saw.  Seven  Linotype  machines  were 
equipped  for  ad  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  band  saw.  A  Vandercook 
No.  305  composing  room  proof  cylin¬ 
der  was  also  purchased  and  installed. 

New  floor  Installed 

The  old  wooden  floor  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  was  removed  and  a  concrete 
floor  with  a  Stonehard  surface  was  in¬ 
stalled.  All  small  areas  between  the 
new  cabinets  have  been  utilized  by 
Ailing  the  spaces  with  wooden  cabinets 
which  are  used  for  holding  page  gal¬ 
leys  and  labor  saving  bases. 

Five  old  14-drawer  Ludlow  cases 
were  traded  in  for  four  up-to-date 
20-drawer  Ludlow  cases  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  floor  space.  An¬ 
other  piece  of  equipment  added  was  an 
elevating  transfer  table  for  loading 
forms  on  the  proof  press  and  molding 
machines. 

By  rearrangement  and  consolidation 
of  cabinets  additional  floor  space  was 
secured  and  new  machines  added 
without  crowding,  said  W.  F.  White, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

A  Hoe  hand  casting  box  and  Goss 
rebuilt  pump  were  added  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  department’s  equipment.  Several 
thousand  dollars  were  spent  recondi¬ 
tioning  the  two  5-deck  Goss  presses. 
Cylinders  were  ground  down  smooth, 
new  gears  installed  and  other  worn 
parts  replaced. 

In  the  News  editorial  room  which 
had  been  crowded  heretofore,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  400  square  feet  of  floor  space 


was  gained  by  moving  the  United 
Press  bureau  out  of  the  room  and 
moving  it  to  the  mezzanine  floor  in  a 
room  formerly  occupied  by  the  classi- 
fled  department  telephone  operators. 
This  move  gave  additional  room  in  the 
editorial  department  for  15  typewriters 
and  the  central  desk  was  moved  back 
away  from  the  windows  to  avoid  the 
glare  of  the  sun  from  the  street.  New 
indirect  lighting  Axtures  were  in¬ 
stalled  and  walls  and  ceiling  were 
painted  a  flat  cream  color  with  a  dark 
brown  wainscoting  surrounding  the 
room  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet 
from  the  floor.  Venetian  blinds  were 
installed  on  all  outer  windows  opening 
on  the  street  to  cut  sun  glare  on 
worker’s  eyes.  New  linoleum  blocks 
were  cemented  over  the  old  wooden 
floor  giving  a  quieter,  easily  cleaned 
surface. 

The  private  office  of  Lee  Hill,  News 
editor,  was  doubled  in  size  and  new 
walls  of  veneer  panelling  erected.  Two 
glass  panels  were  set  in  the  wall  look¬ 
ing  out  into  the  editorial  room.  A 
smaller  private  office  was  built  next 
to  Hill’s  office  for  Walt  Mills,  editorial 
writer  and  columnist. 

Indirect  Lighting  In  Phone  Room 

Old  quarters  of  the  classifled  tele¬ 
phone  operators  were  redecorated  and 
linoleum  block  flooring  cemented  over 
the  old  wooden  floor.  New  indirect 
lighting  Axtures  were  installed.  Walls 
were  painted  cream  color  as  was  the 
ceiling.  A  new  teletype  printer  was 
recently  installed  by  the  U.P.  bureau, 
giving  them  three  of  the  newer  type 
machines.  Direct  wires  from  sending 
machines  were  installed  in  the  bureau 
to  the  Postal  Telegraph  office  resulting 
in  direct  connection  with  both  Western 
Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  offices. 

The  classifled  department  telephone 
operators  were  moved  to  a  location 
just  off  the  business  office  on  the 
main  floor.  The  classifled  office  itself 
remained  in  the  same  location  at  the 
front  of  the  building  on  the  street. 
This  room  was  repainted,  indirect 
lighting  installed  and  Venetian  blinds 
were  installed. 

The  pony  telephone  booth  used  by 
the  U.P.  on  the  second  floor  just  off 
the  editorial  room  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  new  casting  ma¬ 
chine.  In  the  composing  room  the  wall 
was  removed  from  one  side  of  the 
booth  to  make  this  possible.  A  new 
booth  was  built  in  the  new  U.P.  quar¬ 
ters  to  take  its  place. 


Athol  Dally  Adopts 
New  Type  Style 

New  Paper  Termed 
Modern-Dynamic  by 
Lincoln  O'Brien,  Publisher 

Beginning  on  May  22,  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  began  publishing 
an  expanded  newspaper  which  its 
publisher,  Lincoln  O’Brien,  has  named 
Modern-Dynamic  to  denote  its  timely 
style  and  forceful  simplicity.  Through 

Oitfiof  3)ttUy  Tie  u)A 

“  ThouMn^  Brwathlwts  As  60 

' — *•  T  PiloAs  Zoom,  Div*  Ovwr  Port 


the  use  of  white  space  between  lines 
of  body  type,  elimination  of  dashes 
between  decks  of  heads,  and  dropping 
of  all  imnecessary  ornaments,  pages 
have  been  made  more  legible.  Addi¬ 
tional  space  used  in  securing  legibility 
has  been  compensated  for  by  dropping 
banks  of  heads,  no  headline  having 
more  than  one  secondary  deck,  and 
deckless  headlines  being  predominant. 

Except  for  Page  1  nameplate  and 
editorial  masthead,  all  headline  type 
is  Bodoni  bold,  with  Bernhard  Gothic 
black  used  in  lead  and  off-lead  hand 
set  heads  on  Page  1  only. 

Page  1  nameplate  has  been  moved 
to  the  right  to  allow  Columns  1  and 
2  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  form, 
news  received  after  1:30  p.m.  being 
given  this  predominant  position  in  the 
form  of  bulletins. 


The  motif  produced  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  reproduced  in  the  sports  pagf 
the  two  full-length  columns  being 
topped  by  spot  sports  photos. 

A  page  of  features  reverses  the 
motif,  the  two  full  length  columns  be¬ 
ing  used  for  classifled  advertising, 
thus  giving  this  department  prominent 
treatment  with  a  view  to  building  its 
service,  hence  its  use. 

General  advertising  will  be  given 
greater  prominence  because  of  the 
20%  increase  in  the  size  of  the  paper 
and  the  absence  of  many  dashes  and 
cutoff  rules. 

With  adoption  of  the  new  style  the 
News  increased  its  street  sale  price 
from  two  to  three  cents,  and  the  week¬ 
ly  rate  from  12c  to  15c. 


116  Page  Edition 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  Daily 
Used  8-Page  Flat-Bed 

Printed  on  an  8-page  flat-bed  press, 
the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  issued  its  116-page 
Progress  edition  in  14  sections  May  26 
in  connection  with  the  Ozark  Jubilee 
celebrating  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  city  since  its  destruction  by  a 
tornado  in  1928. 

The  bulk  of  the  edition  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  streamlined  dress,  with 
line  rules  eliminated,  heads  stream¬ 
lined  and  pictures  run  flush  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  was  prepared  by  two  men. 
in  their  spare  time.  James  Hendrick¬ 
son,  city  editor,  prepared  the  news, 
obtained  and  developed  the  pictures. 
The  advertising,  with  the  exceptkm 
of  a  few  out-of-town  ads,  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  sold  by  R.  L.  Kanatzar,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


New  N.  (.  Plant 

Construction  of  a  new  brick  plant 
was  begun  recently  for  the  Kematu- 
ville  (N.  C.)  Duplin  Times.  The  mod¬ 
ern,  fireproof  structure  was  the  third 
progressive  step  taken  by  the  Times 
in  recent  years.  The  first  step  was  the 
removal  from  Warsaw  and  Kenans- 
ville;  the  second  was  the  installation 
of  completely  new  equipment  in 
November,  1936.  J.  R.  Grady  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times. 


Conditioning 
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Contents  Bill”  for  U.  S, 


Every  newsstand  is  covered  with  a  is  to  entice  the  non-reader  or  the  oc- 
display  of  “contents  bills”  and  each  casional  reader  who  might  otherwise 

newsboy  carries  before  him  like  a  pass  on  his  journey  home  reading  a 

shield  the  latest  news  from  the  paper  magazine,  a  book,  or  even  idly  staring 
he  handles.  at  the  car  cards.  With  national  and 

In  writing  the  heads  for  “contents  international  events  of  such  outstand- 
bills,”  wide  use  is  made  of  the  element  ing  interest  as  the  past  two  years  have 

^ _  ...  of  curiosity.  For  example,  instead  of  witnessed,  and  which  promise  to  con- 

at  the  recent  ANPA  revealing  the  name  of  the  horse  that  tinue  for  the  future,  Hoes  sees  an 
sd  widely  throughout  won  the  “Derby,”  the  “contents  bill”  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  on  a 
icording  to  that  firm,  will  tickle  the  readers’  curiosity  with  national  scale  the  reading  of  news- 
ill”  displays  in  large  a  heading  reading  substantially  like  papers.  Further  details  of  the  press 
ticing  headline  of  the  “Derby  Winners  Announced.”  can  be  procured  from  Hoe  headquar- 

eneath  a  prominent  Introducing  this  press  in  America,  ters  in  New  York,  or  by  writing  any 

ewspaper’s  masthead.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  says  the  chief  idea  of  the  branch  offices. 


Prints  Own  Paper, 
Then  Discards  II 


Hoe  Introducing  Press  Used  in 
Britain  to  Print  Sales  Promoters 


mini  Observer  Is  Journalism 
Project  .  .  .  Tests  Makeup 


The  Jllini  Observer,  an  experimental 
newspaper,  has  no  paid  advertisers 
and  no  paid  circulation  list,  yet  it  is 
published  regularly  every  Thursday 
during  the  school  year  by  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Universtiy  of  Illinois. 

The  Observer  is  a  laboratory  news¬ 
paper,  published  as  a  project  by 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

I  Drops  ^^Weather-Loss''  from  Payroll 


:=-\  The  mini  Observer  t'—l 


New  Plant  Model  of  Efficiency  as 
Workers  and  Machines  get  Bene¬ 
fits  of  Controlled  Temperature 
and  Humidity 
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0  152  YEARS  AGO  the 


_  paper  now 

called  the  Post-Gazette  was  printed  on  a 
hand  press,  brought  over  the  mountains 
by  horse  and  wagon.  Nobody  had  heard 
of  air  conditioning  then.  Today,  in  the 
new  $1,250,000  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  -  Gazette,  air  conditioning  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  essential  os  the  presses! 


"Rocket  style"  issue  of  the  lllin!  Observer, 
eiperimental  newspaper  published  Thurs¬ 
days  by  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Illinois. 

students  enrolled  in  the  course.  Jour¬ 
nalism  54,  in  the  School  of  Joiurnal- 


Professor  R.  R.  Barlow  is  editor 
and  Manning  Seil,  instructor  in  print¬ 
ing  in  the  School,  is  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  advertising  director,  lino¬ 
type  operator,  and  make-up  foreman. 

Each  Thursday  the  30  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  course  meet  at  8:30  a.m. 
Professor  Barlow  organizes  the  news 
staff,  with  one  student  each  week 
appointed  make-up  editor,  one  as  city 
editor,  and  the  remaining  students 
named  to  the  copydesk,  rewrite,  and 
to  beats  downtown  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana.  Mr.  Seil  directs  seven  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  specializing  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  ad  staff  makes  the  ex¬ 
perimental  layouts  and  sets  the  type. 

The  editorial  staff  starts  work  at 
8:30  a.m.  with  a  news  deadline  fixed 
at  11  a.m.  The  paper  is  run  off  shortly 
after  noon,  criticized  by  the  class, 
tested  for  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
ether  points,  and  then  discarded.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  conducted  in  various 
styles  of  make-up,  headline  design, 
news  interpretation  and  background. 
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(3)  EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

Read  all  about  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  air  conditioning  in 
the  pressroom!  Controlled 
humidity  helps  to  elimi¬ 
nate  static  drag  —  so 
there's  less  possibility  of 
web  breakage.  The 
stock  itself  is  always  in 
perfect  printing  condition 
—  so  halftones  and  type 
print  sharp  and  clear. 
Ink  consumption  is  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  10%, 
and  in  cold  weather  cir¬ 
culated  heat  keeps  presses 
"limber." 


{2}  HOT  WORK?  Sure — but  even  the 
boys  in  the  stereotype  room  get  a  break 
with  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  on  the  job. 
Although  no  mechanical  refrigeration  is 
used,  the  Carrier  System  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  a  comfortable  degree — and 
also  circulates  clean,  fresh  air. 


Why  tolerate  such  conditions?  Especially  when 
Carrier  Air  Conditioning  can  be  installed  so 
easily  and  so  reasonably  to  give  you  complete 
protection?  Your  Carrier  representative  will  tell 
you  more  about  Carrier  Air  Conditioning — how 
it  can  be  installed  without  refrigeration  to  protect 
your  mechanical  processes  and  assure  the  com¬ 
fort  of  your  personnel.  There's  no  obligation 
in  'phoning  him  today — or  in  mailing  the  coupon. 


Take  "'Weather-Loss"  Off 
Your  Payroll! 


and  typographic  display. 

The  body  matter  is  set  in  8  pt. 
Excelsior  No.  1  and  b.f.  No.  2  on  a 
Model  5  Linotype.  The  press  used  is 


•  Who's  boss  in  your  plant — you  or  the  weather? 
If  it's  the  weather — watch  out! 

Uncontrolled  weather  can  cause  trouble — seri¬ 
ous  trouble  in  every  part  of  your  newspaper 
plant.  In  the  pressrooms,  for  example,  it's  the 
main  cause  of  muddy  halftones  and  smeary  type. 
It  wastes  precious  time,  through  web  breakage. 
It  squanders  your  money,  through  excess  con¬ 
sumption  of  ink.  And  as  to  personnel,  there's  no 
greater  cause  of  inefficiency  than  that  brought  on 
by  tiring,  uncomfortable,  working  conditions  due 
to  uncontrolled  indoor  weather. 


Display  type  was  purchased  from 
me  American  Type  Founders  and 
M.  &  L.  Typefounders,  and  includes 
streamlined  Gothic  faces,  Bodoni 
Book,  Caslon,  Cloister,  Century,  and 
Cheltenham  faces. 

Other  equipment  includes  a  C  &  G 
pede.stal  saw,  Elrod  cast  strip  mate¬ 
rial  purchased  from  the  Illini  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Champaign,  make-up 
^rtles  from  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  and  a  Tasope  engraving 
*mit,  which  will  be  employed  during 
It™  next  school  year. 


CARRIER  CORPORATION,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Desk  639 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  iniormotion  on 
Carrier  Air  Conditioning  tor  Newspaper  Plants. 


Publication 


Name. 


Address. 
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Sfreamtining  in  Winston-Salem  Plant 


Donnelley  lo  Expand 


Dailies'  Special  Issue 
Cost  40(  Per  Copy 


Addition  to  Firm's  Chicago  Lalw. 

side  Press  to  Be  Started  in  Fall 

Plans  for  an  addition  to  R.  R,  Don. 
nelley  &  Sons  Company’s  Chicago 
Lakeside  Press  were  announced  this 
week  by  Hiomas  E.  Donnelley,  chair- 
man  of  the  board.  The  proposed  ad¬ 
dition  will  be  west  of  the  Lakeside 
Press  building,  already  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plants.  Work  will  probably  bt 
started  next  fall. 

The  site,  purchased  for  approxim- 
ately  $400,000,  will  provide  for  a  one 
or  two  story  fireproof  structure  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  heavy  presses.  Need 
for  this  type  of  building  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Donnelley  in  his  an¬ 
nouncement,  which  stated: 

“Our  tentative  engineering  studies 
call  for  installation  of  the  big  presses, 
both  those  now  in  the  Lakeside  Press 
building  and  others  we  have  ordered 
or  will  buy  later  on,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  unit.  We  would  then 


280  Page,  150th  Anniversary 
Number,  9  Months  in  Preparation 
in  Meadville,  Pa. 

A  volume  that  might  accurately  por¬ 
tray  150  years  of  history  and  could  be 
preserved  as  a  reference  work  for  the 
future  was  the  objective  of  the  Mead¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Tribune  Republican  and 
Evening  Republican  in  preparing  its 
special  edition  upon  the  occasion  of 
Meadville’s  Sesqui-Centennial  Anni¬ 
versary. 

In  the  hope  that  the  issue  would  be 
valued  and  preserved  far  beyond  the 
time  of  cursory  reading,  the  edition 
was  prepared  in  tabloid  size — half-size 
news  sheets  rather  than  unwieldy  full 
size  pages. 

Contained  within  an  attractive  cover 
were  280  pages,  printed  on  book  pa¬ 
per,  smoothly  cut  and  stapled.  This 
issue  was  given  without  charge  to  all 
subscribers  of  record,  while  another 
issue,  with  heavy  cardboard  binding, 
was  prepared  to  accommodate  a  heavy 
demand. 

Nine  Months  in  Preparation 

Some  nine  months  of  compilation 
and  preparation  preceded  the  actual 
publication  date.  May  12.  First  step 
to  be  accomplished  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  chronology,  with  every  page 
of  every  paper  published  in  the  past 
50  years  scanned  in  the  collection  of 
noteworthy  news  items,  the  completed 
result  to  be  added  to  a  general  his¬ 
torical  sketch  contained  in  the  cen¬ 
tennial  issue  of  1888. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  was  done  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  morning  and  evening  papers, 
under  the  supervision  of  Robert  S. 

Bates,  editor.  Three  other  writers 
were  assigned  to  general  topics,  while 
several  score  of  contributions  were 
received  from  citizens.  The  centen¬ 
nial  edition  of  1888  also  yielded  a 
number  of  items  worthy  of  reprint¬ 
ing. 

529  Cuts  in  Issue 

Contained  in  the  issue  were  529 
cuts,  most  of  them  obtained  for 
the  anniversary  number  but  many 
reprinted  from  the  1888  publica¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  cuts  were  a  number  of 
early  maps  and  pictures  of  buildings 
and  events  directly  of  historical  sig¬ 
nificance. 

As  a  unique  featxire,  the  volume  was 
prefaced  by  a  five  page  index,  listing 
looth  topics  and  individuals. 

Cost  of  publication  was  computed 
at  approximately  40  cents  per  copy, 
with  each  issue  weighing  two  and  a  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  re- 
•quarter  pounds.  cently  placed  its  order  for  a  latest- 

Actual  printing  of  the  Sesqui-Cen-  design  Hoe  double-octuple  Super- 
tennial  n\imber  was  delayed  until  late  Production  Press  together  with  two 
in  April,  when  the  work  of  installing  Hoe  Super-Production  Folders  and 
a  new  24  page  Duplex  tubular  press  Hoe  three-arm  Reels,  with  Hoe  elec- 
was  completed.  trically  -  controlled  automatic  Ten¬ 

sions. 

Haw  VanflArrAnlr  DrACC  Outstanding  among  Other  recent 

nOww  wQIlUvUUUn  r  Id#  orders  for  Hoe  equipment  from  below 

Vandercook  &  Sons,  Chicago,  have  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  were  those 
announced  their  new  No.  24  Vander-  from  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  Char- 
cook  Proof  Press,  which  takes  a  form  lotte  Observer,  Greenville  Piedmont- 
up  to  23  by  24*4  inches,  or  a  full  size  News,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
newspaper  page  in  stereotype  chase.  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Richmond 
The  new  proof  press  was  designed  to  News-Leader  and  Spartanburg  Her- 
fill  the  need  for  a  low  price,  precision  old  Journal. 
proof  press  with  large  form  capacity. 

It  is  extra  heavy  (net  weight  1,075  kAAr  5  InlArtvAAC 
lbs.),  with  rigid  bed  construction  and  "UUl  J  IlllvIiypvJ 
is  equipped  with  grippers,  feed  board  Moving  to  further  separate  news 
and  automatic  cylinder  trips.  It  has  a  head  composition  from  advertising 
side  register  guide  and  hairline  regis-  composition,  the  Akron  Times  Press 
.ter  is  guaranteed.  has  purchased  three  Intertype  ma- 


Nelson  Kimball  making  up  page  in  Winston-Salem  Journal-Sentinel  composing  room, 
showing  dummies  on  ''clotheslines"  that  are  part  of  the  dailies'  mechanical  stream¬ 
lining  program.  Copy  is  thus  placed  at  eye-level.  Two  new  Benjamin  lights  also  are 

shown. 

COMPLETING  a  modernization  begun  vides  bases,  high  and  low,  up  to  72 
when  the  papers  were  purchased  by  point  and  type  up  to  84  point.  The 
Gordon  Gray  and  associates  in  May,  casting  machine  is  at  the  door  of  the 
1937,  Roy  Ray,  mechanical  superin-  machinist’s  workroom, 
tendent  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  All  typesetting  machines  and  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  recently  finished  type  casting  machine  are  serviced  by 
rearrangement  of  composing  room  an  overhead  trough,  installed  in  192'7, 


New  advertising 
stones  showing  bins 
for  material  and 
Monotype  base  cut 
to  column  measure 
in  Winston-Salem 
Journal  -  Sentinel 
mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  In  photo  are 
Glenn  Ray,  Raymond 
Peace  and  E.  L.  Ball, 
proofreader. 


Eugene  Merz,  veteran  Pittsburgh 
Press  printer,  on  June  1  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday  anniversary  and  on 
June  6  celebrated  his  66th  anniversarj 
as  a  printer.  He  began  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  Dayton,  O.,  June  6,  1872  and 
worked  in  Cincinnati  before  going  to 
the  Press  in  1901.  He  is  at  his  post 
every  day. 


facilities  to  increase  efficiency  in  op-  which  carries  ix)wer,  air  and  gas. 
eration  to  diminish  lost  motion.  To  simplify  and  speed  up  makeup. 

Biggest  part  of  the  job  was  to  Ray  had  the  tops  taken  off  the  make- 
change  the  battery  of  15  Linotypes  up  stones  and  converted  into  hang- 
from  the  former  L-shaped  lineup  to  ing  racks,  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
a  compact  double  row  extending  the  ing.  In  these  hanging  racks,  bins  for 
full  72-foot  length  of  the  composing  monotype  material  have  been  built, 
room.  The  new  lineup  puts  all  the  enabling  compositors  to  have  this  ma- 
machines  close  to  the  copy-cutter’s  terial  always  within  easy  reach, 
desk  and  the  makeup  tables.  Just  above  the  racks,  wire  “clothes- 

The,  battery  includes  two  of  the  lines”  have  been  strung  with  clips 
new  Model  30  Linotypes,  added  to  the  to  hold  makeup  dummies  at  eye- 
composing  room  equipment  last  sum-  level. 

mer.  This  prevents  loss  and  eyestrain. 

At  one  end  of  the  typesetting  bat-  Installation  of  16  Benjamin  lighting 
tery,  a  new  Lanston  Monotype  giant  units  is  now  going  on,  completing  the 
caster  has  been  installed.  This  pro-  program. 


KNOW  .  .  Th« 
DIFFERENCE 


chines,  one  Model  G  and  two  Model 
F.  Each  Intertype  has  four  main  mag¬ 
azines,  four  auxiliary  magazines  and 
six  mold  discs.  Leon  Link  is  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent. 


I  There’s  a  iremendoa* 
V(  contrast  between  the  ro 
//^  suits  of  the  old  methodi 
of  mat  reproduction  aw 
the  results  obtained  today  with  Wood 
Dry  Mats. 

Keep  your  coarse  screen  halftones  Aarp 
and  clean  with  Wood  Dry  Mats.  Keep 
highlights  white,  shadows  black  and 
middletones  true  with  Wood  Dry  Mats— 
and  KNOW  you’ll  get  trouble  free  plates. 
SAMPLE  BATCH  SENT  UPON  BBQl’BSl 


PNOTO-ENCIRAVINa 

EQUIPMENT 

Of  AH  Kin^t 


STANDARD  PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

by 

Country’s  Oldest  Manufacturers 


CORPORATION 
H00SICK>  FALLS 
NEW  YORK 


WRITE  US  YOUR  PROBLEM 


0S8  S.  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO 
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a  cooling  plant  under  the  developing 
and  hypo  tanks  that  is  hooked  up  to 
the  newspaper’s  ice  water  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plant.  In  this  way  both  chemical 
baths  for  stripfilm  are  kept  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  temperature.  The  camera  is 
equipped  with  a  20x24  65-line 
screen. 

A  window  in  the  dark  room  opens 
onto  the  locally-manufactured  strip¬ 
ping  sink,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
sensitizing  sink.  Both,  in  turn,  are 
within  three  steps  of  the  Chemco 
Automatic  Whirler  and  Master  Strip¬ 
ping  Table. 

A  few  feet  from  the  stripping  table 
is  the  Brown  Negative  Oven,  and  it  is 
only  two  steps  from  the  dryer  to  the 
Douthitt  Vacuum  Print  Frame  and 
Macbeth  Printing  Lamp. 

Two  Man  Plant 

Adjacent  to  the  room  which  con¬ 
tains  the  camera  and  printing  equip- 


yASTi 
crcMi I 


News  Leader  Engraving  Dept., 
Costing  $10,200,  in  Operation 
a  Month — 2  Men  Run  It 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
after  having  its  photoengraving  done 
on  contract  by  a  commercial  firm  for 
many  years,  finally  went  into  the 
business  itself  with  installation  of  a 
new  and  modern  plant. 

In  operation  little  more  than  a 
month,  the  plant,  erected  in  an  area 
20x50  feet,  is  already  showing  a  profit. 
The  paper  is  printing  almost  twice  as 
many  cuts  as  previously,  at  much  less 
expense  than  was  possible  under  the 
contract  arrangement  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  photoengraver. 

The  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,200, 
including  equipment,  supplies,  car¬ 
pentry,  painting,  plumbing  and  elec¬ 
tric  wiring,  was  laid  out  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  News  Leader  plant,  with 
a  northeastern  exposure.  This  light¬ 
ing  arrangement  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  electric  lighting,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoids  use  of  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  or  special  glass  when  sensitizing 
metal  or  printing. 

Cooling  Plant  Hookup 
Equipment  was  ordered  March  17, 
and  the  first  engravings  were  pro¬ 
duced  April  11.  The  layout  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Richard  A.  Cooke  and  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  William  T.  Christian,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  commercial  and  news¬ 
paper  engraving  plants. 

Hie  large  size  Chemco  camera  is 
connected  with  a  homemade  dark¬ 
room  outfit,  the  feature  of  which  is 


SINKS 


proxim- 


Diagram  of  new  photoengraving  plant  of  Richmond  News  Leader  costing  $10,200. 

Tank  in  the  etching  room,  which  also  table  for  tooling,  racks  for  an  ample 
has  a  large  locally-manufactured  sink,  supply  of  glass  flats,  a  Niagara  Guillo- 
Etching  is  done  by  a  Master  Etcher  tine,  and  a  Royle  Router  and  Cabinet 
B  machine,  and  the  same  manufacturer  Saw.  These  two  machines,  placed 
supplied  the  Burn-in  Stove  and  Pow-  near  the  front  of  the  camera,  are  sur- 
der  Box.  Plates  are  cooled  on  a  rounded  by  a  large  shower  curtain, 

which  effectively  prevents  chipped 
zinc  lodging  in  other  pieces  of  equip- 

All  work  is  handled  on  a  fixed  time 
**  ^  L  1  t- t schedule  by  two  men,  who  turn  out 

Vi  i  j _ average  of  1,100  square  inches  of 

B— i  "T  j  j  engraving  a  day  six  days  a  week. 

I  piV  j  ■  I  i  1-1 _ _  Their  work  is  confined  to  engraving 

j  for  the  News  Department,  and  other 

^  ^  cuts  for  which  the  paper  normally 
^  would  bear  the  expense,  such  as  sig- 

nature  cuts,  real  estate  cuts,  and  the 
like.  No  commercial  work  is  being 


presses, 
ie  Press 
ordered 
s  second 
uld  then 
ig  work 
nprinted 
presses 
he  older 
a  third 
f  wei^t 


A  section  of  the 
compact  two-man  en¬ 
graving  plant  at  the 
Richmond  News 
Leader,  showing  how 
northeastern  exposure 
and  large  windows 
eliminate  necessity  of 
electric  lighting. 


tuburgh 
debratk 
’  and  on 
liversar; 
appren- 
1872  and 
going  to 
his  post 


FOR  ADSERVICE  MATS 


With  this  efficient  equipment  you  can  file  Meyer 
Both  and  Stanton  Service  mats  quickly  and  conven¬ 
iently.  You  find  them  the  same  way.  Here  is  a  sim¬ 
plified  filing  system  with  a  place  for  every  mat  in 
every  shipment .  .  .  each  drawer  is  designed  to  hold 
a  complete  set  of  mats  and  proof  books  for  one  month. 


The  photograph  illustrates  the  strength, 
practicability  and  convenience  of  this  new 
mat  filing  cabinet,  it  includes  seven  large 
drawers,  an  open  shelf  for  Cut  Library  Book 
and  Service  binder,  a  linoleum  top  for  office 
use,  and  a  recession  at  the  base  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  for  toe  space.  Each  cabinet  is  delivered 
in  a  separate  crate  carefully  packed  and 
protected  against  damage. 


^  MEYER  BOTH  COMPANY 

MICHIGAN  AVE.  AT  20tli  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Send  me  further  information  concerning  your  new 
all-steel  Adservice  mat  filing  cabinet. 


KEWAUNEE  MFG.  CO 


ADDRESS. 


-STATI 


C.  C.  Campbell,  President  and  General  Manager 


ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN 


.■L-SJW-*-  Jk' 
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Nebraska  State  Journat  Comptetes 
$125,000  Air-Conditioned  Annex 


Lincoln  Plant  Houses  Composing,  Press  and  Mailing  Rooms 
In  3  Floors  .  .  .  New  Goss  5-Unit  Press 


THE  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal's 
new  3-floor  housing  of  composing, 
press  and  mailing  rooms  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  a  month.  The  $125,000 
annex  to  the  old  building  which  has 
been  standing  for  half  a  century  was 
put  into  use  in  mid-May. 

Composing  and  stereotyping  is  on 
the  second  floor,  press  and  mailing  on 
the  first,  and  in  the  basement  is  stor¬ 
age  room  for  6  carloads  of  pa{>er  and 
an  ink  tank  of  a  railroad  car  and  a 
half  capacity. 

The  press  is  a  Goss  5-unit,  with  two 
reversible  units  for  color  printing.  Its 
capacity  is  80  pages  and  at  an  average 
speed  of  40,000  an  hour.  Operation  is 
by  two  75-horse  power  motors.  It 
has  complete  push  button  control, 
synthetic  rollers,  and  automatic 
brakes.  Plates  are  dropped  from  the 
stereotyping  room  to  the  press  room 
on  a  pneumatic  drop. 

Air-Conditioned  Plant 
The  whole  plant  is  air  conditioned, 
capable  of  being  humidified  in  winter 
and  de-humidified  in  summer,  making 
an  ideal  printing  condition. 

Dimensions  of  the  new  plant  cire 
56  X  100  feet,  with  exception  of  the 


Ad  alley  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Jour¬ 


nal  s  new  composing 
room. 


Composing  Superintendent  J.  R.  Duff  at 
desk  in  Nebraska  State  Journal  composing 
room.  At  right  is  Eddie  Gaiser,  one  of 
his  assistants. 


the  composing  room  next  to  the  stere¬ 
otyping  section. 

Three  dark  rooms  will  be  on  the 


been  installed  in  the  composing  room.  The  new  annex  is  located  on  rail- 
Joe  W.  Seacrest,  advertising  man-  way  trackage,  which  will  save  in 
ager,  said  the  hope  was  to  soon  tear  paper  delivery  cost  enough  to  pay  the 
down  the  old  building  altogether  and  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  new 
erect  a  2-story  structure  on  its  site  building,  according  to  Fred  Seacrest 
which  would  join  on  the  annex.  business  manager. 


United  American 
Type  Metal 


(as  fine  a  type-metal 
as  is  made) 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 


All  plants  do  not  operate  under  the 
same  conditions.  In  some  plants  the 
Duplex  Tubular  is  the  equipment;  in 
others,  the  Autoplate.  In  some  plants, 
it  is  necessary  to  nickel  the  plates. 
Some  plates  run  in  color.  Each  of 
these  has  its  own  metal  problems  and 
each  can  do  best  with  a  metal  made 
to  serve  its  particular  requirements. 

United  American  Stereotype  metal 
is  not  limited  to  the  standard  grade. 
There  is  also  the  Hoe  stereo,  the 
Flexo  stereo,  the  Marathon  stereo  and 
the  Marathon  Hytin — each  serving  a 
special  purpose. 

Do  you  nickel-surface  your  plates? 
Do  your  plates  run  in  color?  Is  your 
equipment  Autoplate?  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar?  Do  your  plates  crack  on  the 
press?  Or  cast  with  sinks? 

Perhaps  we  can  be  of  service  to 
you.  We  invite  correspondence. 


At  your  right  is  the  new 
double-ear  Slip-off  ingot 
for  the  feeders  on  your 
machines.  It  saves  you 
the  nuisance  of  watching 
for  the  time  to  lift  off  the 
hot  end  when  it  nears  the 
pot.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it  and  about  the 
molds  to  recast  this  ingot. 

And  now  about  your 
metal:  Do  your  slugs  cast 
porous?  Do  you  have  to 
keep  drilling  the  mouth¬ 
pieces?  Do  you  have  to 
run  the  heat  up  to  get  a 
fair  face  on  the  slug?  Is 
your  drossage  excessive? 
Perhaps  the  metal  is  at 
fault.  Try  United  Ameri¬ 
can  linotypie  metal  and 
you  will  understand  why 
we  say  it  is  as  fine  a  me¬ 
tal  as  is  made. 


At  extreme  left  is  $125,000  3-$tory  annex  of  Nebraska  State  Journal.  It  is  connected 
with  the  second  floor  of  the  daily's  50-year-old  plant  at  Lincoln. 

first  floor,  which  is  40  x  100  feet,  an  second  floor  adjacent  to  the  editorial 
alleyway  running  between  the  two  department,  and  the  art  department, 
buildings.  formerly  on  the  first  floor,  moves  to 

Three  different  departments,  located  the  second,  also  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
in  the  old  building,  will  join  on  the  partment.  Connections  from  all  quar- 
second  floor  composing  room.  The  ters  with  the  composing  room  is  pos- 
editorial  department,  formerly  on  the  sible  by  pneumatic  tubes  and  travel- 
third  floor,  will  be  moved  to  the  sec-  ling  baskets. 

ond  and  take  an  L-shaped  layout,  142  Flooring  in  the  new  portion  is  wood 
feet  long  at  the  longest  point  and  100  blocks.  A  new  Model  30  Linotype  able 
feet  wide.  The  job  printing  depart-  to  set  from  5^/2  to  24-jx)int  type  has 


P.  S.  For  the  Ludlows, 
our  Ludlow  Special  casts 
beautiful  slugs. 


UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORPN  ^ 

202  Diamond  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  *’“*“*** 

2248  W.  Hubbard  St..  Chicago.  III.  4103  Curtis  Ave..  Baltimore.  MA 


Stereotyping  section  of  eir-conditioned  annex  of  Nebraska  State  Journal. 
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Daily  Puts  Red  Hair 
On  Spot  News  Photo 

Black  and  White  Wirephoto 
Adorned  by  Oklahoma  City 
Times — Wider  Use  Seen 

Occasional  color  usage  on  spot  news 
pictures  appears  as  a  logical  newspa¬ 
per  development  following  successful 
application  recently  by  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

On  its  first  page  of  the  Final  Home 
edition  May  24,  the  evening  daily,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  featured 
a  3-column  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo  from  Washington  fully  colored, 
and  displaying  prominently  the  red 
hair  of  the  news  subject,  Mrs.  Jane 
Dahlman  Ickes,  bride  of  a  few  hours 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  While  it  “is  a  poor  color  job,” 
in  the  opinion  of  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor,  he  thinks  it  “fore¬ 
casts  possibilities.” 

Details  of  Experiment 
In  response  to  a  telegraphic  request 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Carl  K.  Stuart, 
assistant  managing  editor,  wired  the 
following  details  of  the  experiment: 

“When  the  bulletin  came  through 
on  an  AP  wire  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  May  24  that  Harold 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had 
sneaked  off  to  Ireland  and  married  a 
red-headed  girl,  the  stage  was  set  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  copydesk  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  for  its  first  ex¬ 
periment  in  spot  picture  coverage  in 
color. 

“The  word  ‘red-haired’  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  50-word  flash  of 
the  event,  of  course  furnished  the 
impulse.  ‘Maybe  Wirephoto  will  carry 
something  on  this  gal,  fast  enough 
and  with  enough  detail  in  the  face  so 
that  we  could  give  her  a  head  of  red 
hair  on  page  one  this  afternoon,’ 
mused  the  news  editor  aloud,  voicing 
more  of  a  wish  than  a  hope.  In  this 
case  the  wish  was  no  sooner  spoken 
than  it  was  gratified.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  Wirephoto  receiver  on 
the  floor  below  the  news  room  was 
whirling  out  from  Washington  a 
somewhat  faded  likeness  of  the  lady 
at  an  inch  a  minute. 

2  Prints  Ordered 

“Two  prints  were  ordered  from  the 
Wirephoto  operator,  one  fairly  dark 
for  black  and  white  reproduction  in 
an  early  edition;  one  somewhat  gray 
for  retouching  into  a  color  job.  These 
were  laid  on  the  news  editor’s  desk 
at  10:45  a.m.  and  an  airbrush  artist 
immediately  went  to  work. 

“Reproduction  was  ordered  in 
three-column  size,  leaving  the  face 
about  the  same  size  as  it  appeared  on 
the  usual  eight  by  ten  photographic 
print.  It  was  a  relatively  simple  re¬ 
touching  job,  the  principal  problem 
being  to  get  enough  highlights  shot 
into  that  red  hair  (a  monotone  of  dull 
black  in  the  photograph),  to  permit 
the  color  to  show  through. 

“The  picture  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  in  33  minutes.  It  was 
marked  for  a  rush  engraving  job, 
which  involved  shooting  of  an  en¬ 
graver’s  negative,  printing  twice  from 
this  negative  on  zinc  (for  the  black 
and  red  plates),  blocking  out  the  red 
plate  and  laying  of  Benday,  and  deep 
etching  of  the  red  after  it  had  been 
thus  prepared. 

“All  of  this  was  completed  and  the 
color  plates  delivered  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  by  1:10  p.m.  leaving  plenty 
of  time  for  stereotypers  to  register 
them  on  a  type  metal  base  and  get 
early  plates  of  the  red  for  routing 
before  press  time  of  the  home-deliv¬ 
ered  edition — 2:30  p.m.  A  warning  to 


the  pressroom  to  set  up  for  color,  and 
a  plea  to  keep  the  barn-red  ink  used 
on  the  Sunday  comic  page  out  of  the 
fountains  for  this  job  completed  the 
set  up. 

“The  result  technically  was  nothing 
to  shout  about.  With  a  hurried  Ben¬ 
day  job  the  hair  wasn’t  red  enough, 
the  face  a  bit  flushed.  However,  the 
color  did  add  materially  to  the  at¬ 
tention-value  of  the  page,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  occasional  color  on 
spot  pictures  should  be  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  newspaper  picture  us¬ 
age.  Occasion  for  the  use  of  color  will 
not  arise  frequently,  but  when  it  does, 
there  are  no  important  mechanical 
obstacles.” 

Following  the  successful  experi¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Harrison  in  a  letter  to  Ed 
Stanley,  executive  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  in  charge  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Photo  Service,  forecast, 
“My  guess  is  that  color  developments 
within  the  next  two  years  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  to  print  a  full  page  of  color  plates 
of  spot  news  pictures.” 


ITU  Locals  Elect 


Lowell  (Mass.)  Typographical 
Union  has  reelected  J.  Frank  Burke 
president.  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Printers’  Union  has  named  Wayne 
Reed  president  for  the  coming  year. 


How  To  Reduce 
Roll  Widths 

continued  from  page  VI 


estimated  that  9/16  inch  shrinkage  is 
the  average  result.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  consider  as  it  applies 
very  definitely  to  the  amount  of  sav¬ 
ings  you  may  effect.  Some  mat  mak¬ 
ers  are  working  towards  %  inch 
shrinkage. 

Pressroom  Problems 

“Check  positions  of  trolleys,  nipping 
collars,  dinkey  page  slitters,  etc.  See 
that  formers  can  be  brought  close 
enough  together  on  straight  line  ma¬ 
chines,  check  collecting  pins  for  both 
straight  and  collect  runs.  If  spring 
plate  lockup  is  used,  adjust  same. 
Check  blanket  bolsters.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  beat  down  bolsters  or 
change  blankets. 

“Another  method  of  reducing 
newsprint  roll  widths  involves  the 
type  of  plate  clip  used  on  the  press. 
Most  of  you  know  that  the  60  deg. 
bevel  and  the  45  deg.  bevel  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  today.  You  also  know 
that  an  imdercut  saw  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  casting  machinery 
manufacturers  that  will  undercut  the 
beveled  edges  of  a  stereotype  plate. 
The  advantages  gained  are  as  follows, 
On  a  60  deg.  clip  or  center  band,  the 
advantage  gained  is  very  small,  name¬ 
ly,  .025  inch  on  each  end  or  .050  inch 
on  each  plate.  This  difference  makes 
it  hardly  worthwhile. 

"There  is  a  very  decided  advantage, 
however,  in  this  type  of  cutter  if  your 
clips  are  of  the  45  deg.  bevel.  On  this 
type  of  plate,  you  can  gain  approxi¬ 
mately  1/16  inch  on  each  end  or  Vs 
inch  on  each  plate  or  inch  across 
a  four-plate  wide  cylinder. 

“This  method  was  adopted  back  in 
1932  by  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Other  pressrooms  have  been  able  to 
re-cut  the  clips  and  bands  on  their 
equipment,  while  still  other  press 
rooms  have  found  it  necessary  to  buy 
from  the  press  manufacturers  new 
bands  and  clips.  There  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  in  using  an  undercut  saw  on  the 
full  Automatic  Machine.  The  rib  be¬ 
ing  so  deep — Vs  inch — together  with 
the  shoulder  cut  leaves  hardly  enough 
plate  at  the  gripping  surface.” 


GREAT  STRIDES 


Are  being  made  in  the  use  of  our 


New  Stipple  Tympans 

also 

New  Stipple  Face  Felts 


If  three  piece  press  packing  combin¬ 
ation  is  desired  no  better  packing 
can  be  had  than  our  Oil  Proof  Face 
Rubber  Blanket,  the  new  De  Luxe 
Monocork  Blanket  and  new  Stipple 
Tympan  Sheet, 

Sold  on  Guarantee 


Also  complete  line  of  Stereotype 
Supplies.  Originators  of  Cork 
Moulding  Blankets  and  Moulding 
Boards. 


,'.1!^  hllliii 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co. 


,\«c  York,  N.  Y. 
154  Nassau  St. 


Chicago,  III. 
Daily  News  Bldg. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
164  Freemont  St. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Expert  Traces  Efled 
Of  Humidify  on  Newsprint  Breaks 


J.  P.  Grant  Teils  ANPA  Tests  Show  Record  of  NA/eb  Breaks  of  fresh  paper  for  such  an  experiment  9T 

F  fy  nllAl  Di±*C*  c  4.  •  1  COpi©S  Oi  In©  spCCldl  S©CtlOn 

of  Paper  Rolls  Always  Better  m  Summer  is  necessary.  The  first,  or  mitial  Houston  Chronicle,  recently  is- 

r.^oTTT.no  r  •  .  -nu-  -.1  j  change  IS  the  most  ^vere,  hence  the  sued  to  commemorate  completion  of  a 

THE  RESULTS  of  experiments  con-  This  was  considered  so  interesting  need  of  fresh  samples.  It  should  be  l 

. . .  . ...  _ .1 _ .... _ u.. _ _  modern  newspaper  plant.  Each  sec- 


was  changing,  first  upward  from  30% 
to  75%  and  then  downward  again  to 
50%. 

Fresh  Paper  Necessary 

“As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  sam¬ 
ples  used  were  not  previously  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  humidities,  llie  use 


Printed  on  Satin 

Houston  Chronicle  Prints 
14  Special  Issues 

About  250  yards  of  heavy  white  satin 
cloth  were  required  to  produce  24 


ducted  in  the  New  York  Times  that  we  went  so  far  as  to  artificially  made  clear  that  we  are  by  no  means 
newsprint  laboratory  to  discover  the  increase  the  huinidity  in  the  reel  and  assuming  that  the  conditions  as  set 


tion  contained  $6  worth  of  satin. 

E.  Drozda,  press  room  foreman  at 


relationship  of  humidity  to  paper  dur-  pressroom  by  exhausting  live  steam  forth  in  this  testing  procedure  will  be  chronicle  explained  the  pro  d  ' 
ing  seasons  of  the  year  were  described  into  the  outlet  of  several  fans  which  necessarily  duplicated  in  any  press-  follows*  '  ^ 


by  J.  P.  Grant,  paper  chemist  of  the  supply  these  places  with  fresh  air. 


From  the  moisture  content  of 


Times,  in  a  report  before  the  after-  “Considering  all  of  the  variables  that  average  newsprint  we  learn  that  at 


“We  got  enough  satin,  about  38  or 
40  inches  wide,  to  give  us  desired 


noon  session  of  the  annual  ANPA  might  affect  paper  performance  on  50%  relative  humidity  the  paper  con-  number  of  complete  24-page  sect' 
Mechanical  Conference  June  6  at  the  presses,  this  relationship  is  con-  tains,  under  equilibrium  conditions,  “Tbic  was  wminH  nn  a 
Toronto.  sidered  quite  remarkable.  All  of  the  9.0%  moisture  after  progressing  to  .u  .  u  j  o  Jnpbps  nf  r»ar«»r 

Taking  web  breaks  of  paper  rolls  other  known  variables  not  only  in  the  this  humidity  from  a  lower  one.  Over  width  was  u^d  so  that 

while  they  were  on  the  press  as  a  pressroom,  such  as  ty^  of  press  run,  a  considerable  period  we  find  that  satin  could  be  wound  on  knd  kept 
measuring  rod,  Mr.  Grant  revealed  make  of  press,  paper  handling  facili-  this  is  the  approximate  content,  £j.gg  „,rink1ps  while  winding 


that  “the  break  record  was  always  bet-  ties,  etc.,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  whether  the  sample  originally  con-  i*  wv  n 

ter  during  the  summer  months  than  the  paper  itself  were  also  plotted  tained  more  moisture  than  this,  or  How  It  Was  Dane 

it  was  in  the  winter.”  He  said  the  against  web  breaks,  and  none  of  them  less.  What  the  average  moisture  con-  Then  we  plated  up  one  unit  for  a 
laboratory  findings  might  be  due  to  bears  any  such  marked  ratio  to  paper  tent  of  any  newsprint  might  be  as  ^  width  roll  of  paper,  using  only  one 
a  great  number  of  causes,  but  felt  breaks  as  does  relative  humidity.  received  in  any  pressroom,  we  of  plste  per  page.  TTiis,  of  course,  meant 

“The  data  would  indicate  that  by  course  cannot  say.  Were  this  average  ®  pages  of  the  satin,  took 

the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  moisture  much  different  from  the  those  plates,  put  on  8  more  pages, 
press  and  reel  room  humidities  we  amount  in  the  air,  with  which  this  required  amount  then  put  on 


a  great  number  of  causes,  but  felt 
“that  our  new  friend  humidity  might 
have  something  to  do  with  it,” 

Before  presenting  his  findings  Mr, 


Grant  defined  humidity  and  relative  could  reduc..-  the  number  of  paper  newsprint  would  be  in  equilibrium, 

humidity,  pointing  out  that  the  first  web  breaks,  especially  during  the  changes  undoubtedly  will  take  place  “When  the  first  8  plates  were  on, 

“is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  water  winter  months  when  the  relative  hu-  in  the  moisture  content  and  in  other  ^  width  roll  ^rough  the 

vapor  in  the  air.  He  described  the  midity  of  the  reel  room  air  is  reduced  physical  characteristics.  Those,  and  unpre^ions.  inien  we  rigged  up  a 

second  as  the  “weight  of  moisture  car-  in  some  instances  to  10%.  The  only  other  factors,  will  govern  the  be-  fable  in  the  aisle  of  the  units  wth 


ried  by  air,  in  a  definite  weight  or  breaks  affected  are  those  due  to  pa-  havior  of  your  newsprint,  in  your  good  brackets  acting  as  bearings 

volume  of  dry  air,  usually  expressed  per  failiu'e  alone.  From  the  data,  own  warehouses  and  pressrooms.  a  rod  which  we  put  through  an¬ 

as  poimds  of  water  carried  by  one  again,  by  raising  the  average  humid-  50%  Relative  Humidity  Reached  ofber  51-inch  core.  On  one  end  of 
pound  of  dry  air.”  As  the  weight  in  ity  from  say  40%  to  60%  we  could  ..t  .u  Qualities  measured  it  handle.  As 

pounds  is  usually  very  small,  he  said,  expect  to  reduce  the  paper  breaks  by  ILt  started  movmg,  we  wound 

j  ^  ^  ■'IS  seen  mat  by  the  mcrease  m  humid-  .u..  wv>on 

It  IS  more  often  expressed  as  grams  half.  itv  thev  are  adverselv  affected  accord-  “  ?  j  ™ 

of  moisture  per  pound  of  dry  air,  or  “This  introduces  the  question  of  margms  and  ink  were  adjusted,  we 

per  cubic  foot  of  dry  air.  how  much  to  raise  the  humidity.  W  ®®‘^  ^ 

H.  Spy.  From  .ho  d.to  1.  would  appo.r  that  ItU  r5rouiS“u'5'.ho'lSn  "S 

He  described  newsprint  paper  as  a  ^tUe  or  nothing  is  to  be  ^^ed  by  relative  humidity  is  reached,  throueh  the  Lcond  imnression  and 

heterogeneous  mixture  of  wood  pulps  raising  the  humidity  above  60%  rela-  beyond  this  point  the  rate  of  Ler  fhe  first  mUled  roller” 

containing  varying  porportions  of  a  ^ve Juimidity.  change  is  greatly  ^creased.  More-  firs^mUledj^oller _ 


chemical  substance  known  as  cellu-  While  the  adsorption  of  moisture 
lose  and  said  that  one  of  its  physical  changes  the  characteristics  of  the  pa- 
properties  “is  the  fact  that  it  is  hygro-  P®r  enough  to  make  it  run  tetter  on 


scopic.  By  this  we  mean,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  or 


J  ..  -  .  .  change  is  greatly  increased.  More- 

While  the  adso^tion  of  moisture  exposure  to  those  high  hu- 

changes  the  characteristics  of  the  pa-  ^i^ities,  the  loss  of  quality  is  per- 
^r  enough  to  make  it  run  ^tter  on  it  regained, 

the  presses,  it  is  also  possible  that 

the  adsorption  of  the  same  amount  modem  newspaper  press 


mills  a  eerutiii  quaiiuiy  oi  water,  or  - * -  —  — -  „„„ 

moisture,  either  absorbed  within  the  affect  those  properties  or  char-  imwarH.!  of  1  000  ™»r 

fibre  or  adsorbed  on  the  fibre  or  acteristics  by  which  we  determine  ®Pf®^®’  upwards  of  1,000  feet  ^r 

both,’  and  the  quantity  of  the  mois’ture  P^Per  quality.  Some  of  these  quali- 
present  is  dependent  upon  the  quan-  bes  may  be  improved,  as  was  press  Pf 


pr©sent  is  d©pend©nt  upon  th©  quan-  niay  d©  improved,  as  was  press 

tity  of  moisture  in  the  air  to  which  performances,  or  they  may  be  re- 
the  paper  or  cellulose  is  exposed.”  duced  by  an  amount  that  would  more 
“That  is  to  say,”  he  continued,  “that  than  offset  the  gains. 


for  any  given  atmospheric  condition 
as  to  temperature  and  humidity,  un¬ 
der  equilibrium  conditions,  the  paper 
will  contain  a  definite  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  conditions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  be  changed,  a  correspond- 


Paper  Area  Same  in  Each  Test 


and  pressroom  atmosphere  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time,  and  that 
the  time  interval  is  too  short  for  any 
interchange  of  moisture  to  take  place. 
However,  the  velocity  of  the  paper  web 


“To  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  through  the  air  will  tend  to  speed 
the  inherent  variables  in  a  single  the  action  of  the  interchange,  being 
sheet  of  paper,  we  used  the  exact  equivalent  to  exposure  to  a  much 
same  areas  of  paper  for  each  test  at  longer  period  in  still  air.  The  ef- 


mospnere  oe  cnangea,  a  correpona-  humidity,  wherever  possible,  ex-  fects  here  are  hard  to  determine  due  '  r.v 

mg  change  m  the  nioisture  content  o  ggp£  £gg£g  ^g  £j^g  g^g^gj.  gjj  £q  £j^g  impracticability  of  obtaining 

the  paper  will  Uke  p  ace.  Ei  her  £gu3ijg  jgg^g  which  the  sam-  samples  before  and  after  passage  '  jM 

more  water  will  te  absorbed  by  the  pies  are  destroyed.  Sufficient  time  is  through  the  press  while  it  is  only 
pa^r  or  some  wi  te  g*ven  o  •  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  paper  to  speed.  But  due  to  the  remarkable  S 


In  his  address.  The  Effect  of  Hu-  j-gach  equilibrium  with  the  atmo-  relationship  which  exists  between 
„  ®  Properties  o  News-  gphgfg  at  each  new  condition,  that  is,  pressroom  humidity  and  paper  breaks, 
aper,  r.  Grant  said,  in  par  .  £g  £gj^g  gj^g  ^££  moisture  there  must  be  sufficient  opportunity 

How  adsorption  or  desorption  of  g^^  particular  humidity,  for  changes  to  take  place, 

water  affects  some  of  the  character¬ 


istics  orttenaiTbe^  We  employed  an  interval  of  24  hours,  .-The  effect  of  humidity  on  paper 

of  an  investL^on  in  our  laboratorv  ^nd  kept  conditions^  constant  over  an-  breaks  has  not  teen  made  clear  up 


an  invocticJatinn  in  mir  laKnratnrv  •  Dr©aKS  HHS  nOt  D©©!!  maU©  Cl©ar  UD 

of  an  investigation  m  o^r  laborato^  other  48-hour  period  during  which  jq  this  point  and  we  can  onlv  sav 

some  time  ago.  I  shall  attempt  to  £be  tests  were  TCrformed  lu  J 

Dre«;ent  the  results  of  this  investiea-  periormea.  that  we  believe  the  adsorption  of 

present  tne  results  ot  tnis  i  vestiga  this  mvestigation,  samples  moisture  bv  the  naner  from  the  air 

tion  to  you,  and  to  discuss  them  in  the  "moisture  oy  me  paper  rrom  me  air, 

livht  of  their  relationshin  to  cood  procured  from  a  m^ber  of  gj.  prevention  of  the  loss  of  moisture 

Ught  ot  their  relationship  to  good  manufacturers  throughout  the  U.S.A.  makes  the  sheet  more  nliable  reduces 
prmtmg,  or  to  paper  quality  that  is  j  me  sneei  more  piiaoie,  reduces 

conducive  to  good  printing,  other  woulH  he^ten^ral  its  static  electricity  charge,  and  allows 

thin  vs  heinv  eoual  tamed  would  be  general  to  news-  j£  £q  pggg  through  the  press  without 

print,  and  not  just  one  manufacturer  s  sticking  to  rollers  and  former  apron. 
Press  Room  Test  supply.  Samples  were  obtained  from  thus  reducing  the  tension  in  the 


things  b©ing  ©qua  .  print,  and  not  just  on©  manufactur©r’s  stickin] 

Press  Room  Test  supply.  Samples  were  obtained  from  thus  i 

“First,  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermom-  38  different  paper  mills.  A  number  sheet.” 
eters  were  placed  in  the  pressroom,  of  individual  tests  were  made  on  each 
and  from  then  a  continuous  record  of  sample  for  each  of  the  properties 
the  humidity  in  the  room  was  made,  being  measured,  and  the  average  of  .  .  . 

The  paper  web  breaks  were  carefully  these  tests  was  taken  as  the  value,  ^Q][| 
catalogued,  and  those  attributed  to  for  any  one  sample  at  any  one  hu- 
paper  failure  alone,  were  plotted  midity.  Mart 

against  pressroom  humidity.  A  very  “We  have  plotted  the  results  of  this  pressrc 


Moxley  Resigns 


paper  failure  alone,  were  plotted  midity.  Martin  Moxley  has  resigned  as 

against  pressroom  humidity.  A  very  “We  have  plotted  the  results  of  this  pressroom  superintendent  of  San  An- 
interesting  relationship  was  noted  in  series  of  tests,  the  values  plotted  being  tonio  Express  and  Evening  News. 

a  short  time,  to  the  effect  that  the  the  averages  for  the  38  different  Horace  Biddy  and  Mark  Fine  now 

higher  the  humidity  in  the  press-  samples  at  each  humidity.  Our  find-  head  the  pressroom  crews  as  foremen, 

room  the  fewer  were  the  web  breaks,  ings  indicate  the  way  the  humidity  respectively,  of  the  Express  and  News. 


1000  MITERS 
AN  HOUR... 

The  ROUSE  Vertical  Rotary 
Miterer  affords  the  fastest  method 
of  making  miters  direct  from 
strip  material  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  cutting  to  length. 

An  illustrated  circular  explain* 
the  operation  of  the  ROUSE  Ver¬ 
tical  Rotary  Miterer,  and  tells  0‘ 
the  patented  feature 
makes  it  possible  to  cut  lOW 
miters  an  hour,  whether  ths 
pieces  are  6  points  or  144  picas 
long.  Every  executive  and  com¬ 
positor  should  have  this  circular- 
SEND  FOR  IT  NOW.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  11,  1938 
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New  Typesetting 
Machine  Reaciy 

LInograph  "50"  Is  Announced — 
bhibited  to  ANPA  at  Toronto 

Announcement  of  a  new  typesetting 
machine,  the  Linograph  “50”  has  just 
been  made  by  Linograph  Corporation, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  On  public  display 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  June  6  to  8  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  this  latest  addition 
to  the  Linograph  line  commanded  in- 


Linotype  Exhibit 

ANPA  Exhibit  at  Toronto  Features 

Master  Model  Linotypes 

Exhibited  at  the  ANPA  mechanical 
conference  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  June  6.  7,  and  8,  was  a  Two- 
in-One  Master  Model  Linotype  with 
a  six-mold  disk,  a  self-quadder  and 
a  Mohr  Lino-Saw.  The  machine  was 
equipped  for  food-store  advertising. 
Printed  specimens  of  effectively  ar¬ 
ranged  and  composed  advertisements 
on  display  in  the  exhibit  reflected  the 
wide  range  and  versatility. 


Plant  Remodeled 

Open  house  was  held  at  the  plant  of 
the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  on  the 
evening  of  May  16,  celebrating  com¬ 
pletion  of  remodeling  work.  The 
structure  now  consists  of  two  floors 
with  nearly  4,000  square  feet  of  space 
on  each.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
pressroom,  mailing  room,  and  stereo¬ 
typing  and  casting  departments. 
Showers,  locker  rooms,  and  wash 
rooms  are  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  while 
the  editorial  department  occupies  the 
second  floor.  The  Times  is  a  member 
of  Booth  group  of  Michigan  dailies. 


Install  Offset  Units 

Webendorfer-Wills  Co.,  Inc.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  reports  offset  press 
units  have  been  installed  at  the  Rock 
Springs  (Wyo.)  Record,  West  Side 
News,  Wyomissing,  Pa.,  Suburban 
News,  St.  Lawrence,  Pa.,  weeklies,  and 
the  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Niles, 
Mich.  The  Rock  Springs  Record,  tab¬ 
loid-size,  is  published  each  Saturday. 
Vol.  1  No.  1  was  issued  April  30.  The 
issue  was  16  pages.  It  is  the  first  litho¬ 
graphed  newspaper  published  in 
Wyoming,  its  first  editorial  states. 
Harry  C.  Duntsch  is  publisher. 


tense  interest. 


The  ability  of  the  Linograph  “50” 
to  handle  standard  matrices  is  the 
basic  difference  between  it  and  its 
predecessor,  the  “5,”  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  popular  since  its  announce¬ 
ment  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  handling  standard 
.matrices,  the  Linograph  "50”  pos¬ 
sesses  the  ability  to  assemble  swiftly 
and  efficiently  matrices  of  any  font 
that  has  a  297  point  or  smaller  lower 
case  alphabet.  Thus  many  large 
faces  are  handled  from  the  regular 
Linograph  magazines  without  requir¬ 
ing  72  channel  magazines  or  side 
magazines. 

Improved  Type  of  Com  LHf 

Elquipped  with  five  vertical  maga¬ 
zines,  this  latest  Linograph  has 
claimed  for  it  exceptional  speed  and 
ease  of  operation.  The  vertical  drop 
of  the  matrices  from  distributor  to 
magazine  and  magazine  to  assembler 
is  exceptionally  fast.  This  fact  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  shorter  matrix  travel  and 
faster  return  to  the  magazine  by 
means  of  a  “2  in  1”  distributor  per¬ 
mits  Linograph  "50”  to  function  con¬ 
tinuously  with  but  17  matrices  per 
channel. 

The  distributor  is  equipped  with 
an  improved  type  of  cam  lift  which 
lifts  large  matrices  at  every  other  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  screw  and  small  mat¬ 
rices  at  every  revolution.  This  means 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  mat¬ 
rices,  a  lateral  travel  speed  of  eight 
feet  per  minute  delivers  384  matrices 
to  the  magazine  per  minute  against 
only  264  matrices  on  the  conventional 
2  pitch  screw  traveling  eleven  feet 
per  minute — a  gain  of  approximately 
45%. 

Finger  Tip  Shift  Perfected 

Finger  tip  magazine  shift,  a  recent 
Linograph  development,  which  met 
with  great  favor  on  the  Linograph 
"5,”  has  been  developed  to  a  higher 
point  of  perfection.  The  interchange¬ 
able  magazines  are  mounted  and 
locked  in  the  magazine  cradle,  or  re¬ 
moved,  quickly  and  easily.  Shifting 
the  magazines  back  and  forth  to  op¬ 
erating  position  for  any  of  the  five 
magazines  requires  but  the  raising  of 
a  hand  engaging  lever  and  a  finger  tip 
touch  on  the  cradle.  The  cradle  is 
rigidly  mounted  but  free  running  on 
hardened  ball  bearing  rollers. 

Many  other  notable  advancements 
are  imbodied  in  the  Linograph  “50.” 
Among  them  are:  Single  lever  space 
band  transfer,  second  elevator  par¬ 
allelogram  which  operates  with 
shorii-r  travel  and  positively  main¬ 
tains  alignment  for  perfect  seating  at 
both  upper  and  lower  positions;  uni¬ 
form,  easy-touch  keyboard  with  in¬ 
stantly  removable  cams  and  yokes, 
ind  vidual  cam  stop  pins  and  keyrods 
wh.  h  are  interchangeable  without 
springs;  a  lasting,  fuel-saving  steel 
Cr\icible,  readily  repairable  in  the 
len.ote  possibility  of  leaks. 

C  omplete  description  of  the  Lino¬ 
graph  “50”  is  contained  in  a  hand¬ 
some,  generously  illustrated  24-page 
catalog  just  issued. 


MIXER 

MODELS 


THE  BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPE  LINE 


Here's  the  Blue  Streak  Line.  What  a  line  it  is!  Ready 
to  fight  off  rising  costs  in  your  composing-room. 
There's  a  model  to  meet  every  need  and  every  model 
is  the  latest  word  in  Linotype  efficiency. 

By  Blue  Streaking  their  plants,  many  alert  me¬ 
chanical  executives  are  pulling  profits  out  of  the  fire 
of  adverse  conditions.  They're  doing  it  with  the  extra 
production  of  these  Linotypes. 

Check  over  their  many  new  features  and  see  what 
Blue  Streak  Linotype  can  do  for  your  composing- 


room  problems.  Consider  their  greater  magazine  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  One-Turn  Shift  which  makes  every 
magazine  instantly  available.  Consider  the  Self- 
Quadder  which  speeds  production  as  much  as  40%. 
Consider  the  Optic-Aid  Front  which  reduces  eye- 
strain  and  resulting  errors.  Consider  the  magazine 
change  which  is  both  fast  and  safe.  Consider  the 
versatility  of  the  2-in-l  Models.  Consider  the  quick 
mixing  of  Models  29  and  30.  In  every  detail  they're 
designed  to  give  you  peak  efficiency  of  composition. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
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Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed,  Memphis  Bold  and  Medium 


